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P R E F A C £• 



nPHE perufal of Major RennelPs Memoir for 
illuftrating his Map' of Indoltan, one of the 
mod valuable geographical treatifes that has ap- 
peared in any age or country, gave rife to the 
following work. It Aiggefted to me the idea of 
examining more fully than I had done in the 
Introduftory Book to my Hiftory of America, 
into the knowledge which the Ancients had of 
Indi^, and of Qonfidering what, is certain, what 
is obfcure, and what i^ fabulpus, in the accounts 
of that country which they.I^ave handed dowp 
to us. In undertaking this inquiry, I had ori. 
ginally no other oljjeft than my pwn amufement 
andinflru^tion : But in carrying it on, and con« 
fultingwith diligence the! authors of antiquity, 
fome fe6ls, hitherto unobferved, and many which 
iad ngt been examined with proper attention, 
occurred; new views opened; my ideas gra- 
dually extended and became more inter^fling; 
until, at length, I imagined that the refult of 
my refearches might prove amufing and inftruc- 
tive to others, by exhibiting fuch a view of the 
various modes in which intercourfe with India 
had been carried. on fromi t}ie earlieft times, as 

a a might 
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IV PREFACE. 

might Ihew how much that great branch of 
commerce has contributed, in every age, to in* 
creafe the wealth and power of the nations 
which pofleffed it. ' - 

Thus the Hiftorical Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it poflesses, the Public 
mull determinjB. My grateful recoUefilion of 
the favourable manner in which my other works 
have been received, naturally increafes the Ibli- 
citude with which I wait for its decifion con- 
cerning this which I now publifh. 

When I firft turned my thoughts to this fub- 
je6t, I was fo fully aware of the difadvantage 
under which I laboured in undertaking to de- 
fcribe. countries of which I had not any local 
knowledge, that I have been at the utmoft pains 
to guard againft any .errors which this might 
occafion. I have confulted, with perfevering 
induft^y, the works of all the authors I could 
procure, who have given any account of India ; 
I have never formed any decided opinion, which 
was not fuppprted by relpefilable authwity ; and 
as I have the good fortune to reckon among 
the number of my friends fome Gentlemen who 
have filled important ftations, civil and military, 
in India, and who have vifited many different 
parts of it, I had recourfe frequently to them, 
and from their converfation learned things 
which I qould not have found in books. IVere 
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it proper to mention their names, the Public 
would allow that, by their difcemment and abi- 
lities, they are fully entitled to the confidence 
which I have placed in them. ' 

In the progrefs of the work, I became f^ififale 
of my own deficiency with refpe6l to another 
point. In order to give an accurate idea of th^ 
imperfedlion both of the theory and pra6iice of 
navigation among the Ancients, and to explain^ 
with fcientific precifion, the manner in which 
they afcertained the pofition of places, and cal* 
culated their longitude and latitude, a greater 
portion of mathematical knowledge was requi* 
fite, than my attention to other fl;udies had per- 
mitted me to acquire. What I wanted, the 
friendlhip of my ingenious and refpedlable Col- 
league, Mr. Playfair, Profeffor of Mathematics, 
has fupplied ; and I have been enabled by liim to 
elucidate all the points I have menj;ioned, in a 
manner which, I am confident, will afford my 
readers c omplete fatisfaftion. To him, likewile, 
I am indebted for the conflru6lion of two maps 
neceflTary for illuftrating this Difquifition, which 
without his alfiflance I could not have tmder- 
taken. 

I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrange- 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to '^rhich the public has been long accufi^omed. 
I have kept hiflorical narrative as much feparate 
as poffible from fcientific and critical difcuflions, 

by 
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^by rtferving ibe latter for Notes and Uluftnu 
tioiis. I flatter myfelf th^t I m^ clatoi, without 

}preiiimption, the merit of having ^xamin^d with 
diligence what I fiibmit to public inipeflion, and 
of having referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, to 

'the authors from whom I have derived inform^ 
ation. 
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ANCIENT INDIA. 



SECTION I. . 

Intercour/e with India, Jrom the earlieji Ttfne^ 
until the Conquejl of Egypt hy the Romans. 

WHOEVER attempts totracetheoperation^ SECT, 
of men in remote times, and to mark tlie , f;_ 

various Heps of their progrefs in any line of ex- 
ertion, will fobn have ^he mortification to find, 
that the period of authentic hiftory is extremely 
limited. It is little more than three thouiand 
years fince the Books of Mofes, the moil andent 
and only genuine record of what paiTed in the 
early ages of the world, were compofed. Hero^ 
dotus, the mod anciemt Heathen hiftorian whofe 
works have reached us, flourifhed a thoufand 
years later. If .we pufli our inquiries concerning 
any point beyond the aera where written hiftory 
commences, we enter upon the region of con- 
jefture, of fable, and of uncertainty. Vfon that 
ground I will neither venture myfelf, nor endea* 

B vour 
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a AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

SECT, vour to condu6t my readers. In my refearches 
\ , concerning the intercourfe between the Eaftern 
and Weftern regions of the earth, and concern- 
ing the.progrefs of that great branch of trade, 
which, in every age, has contributed fo confpi- 
cuonfly towards railing the people who ^carried it 
on, to wealth and power, I Qidl confine myfelf 
within the precin6ts I have marked out. M^ere- 
ever tbe infpired writers, intent upon higher ob- 
jects, mention occafionally any circumftance that 
tends to illuftrate the fubje6b of my inquiries, I 
Ihall attend to it with reverence. Whatever 
other writers relate, I fhall examine with free- 
dom, and endeavour to afcertain the degree c^ 
credit to which they are entitled* 

The original ftation allotted to man by his 
* Creator, was in the mild and fertile regions of 
the EafL There the human race began its ca- 
reer of improvement; and from the remains of 
fciences which were anciaitly cultivated, as well 
as of arts which were anciently exercifed in India, 
we may concliide it to be one of the firft coun- 
tries in which men made any confiderable pro« 
grefs in that career. ThewiiUomof theEaflwas 
early celebrated ^, and its produ3;ions were early 
in requell among diftant nations^ The inter- 
courfe, however, between different countries was 
carried on at firft entirely by land. Asthepec^e 
of the Eail appear foon to have acquired com- 
plete dominion over the ilieful animals% they 

• 1 King*, iv. 30. "» Oen^xxxvii. 25; 

^ Gen* xii. x6. xidrT lOf ix. 

could 
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CONCERMIN© ANCIENT INDIA y 

co^id ealr^: undertake the long and toilibme sect. 

joamies wfeifeh itwag neceffary to make^ iii order ^ \ 

to maintain Chta intmcourfe ; and by the provi* 

dent bomity of Heaven, they were famiflied 

wHh a beaft of bordeB, -without whofe aid it 

^t^d^d'haye'been impoflible toaccomplifh tfaem^ 

the €amel; by its perfevering ftrength, 1)^ its 

moderation in tite ufe of ibod; and tiie fingula^ 

rity of ks internal ftroAnre, whitcfi enables it to 

Uy in a floQkt>f water fuffident for fereral days, 

put it ijl' tbeir jJower^ ito convey bulky commodi^ 

ties thr6%h thorfe deiats, which muil be tnu 

verfed by all who travel ffcoii^ aby of the countries 

weft of the Euphrates towards India. Trade 

was carried 6n iti this tnanner, particularly by 

the nations new to tbe Arabian Giilf^ ftom thd 

ee^-lieft period to whidi faiftoricdi infoitnation 

reaches. Diftant joumies; however, wa.uld be 

undertaken at firft oiily occafionatty, and'by A 

few adventurers. But* fey degrees, frbm a^^n-* 

tioh to their mutual iaftfey and comfort, nunle- 

rckis bodies -of merchanti^ affembled at ftated 

times^ ^ and forming a , temporary aflbciatfon, 

(kndwn aftesrwards by the name of a Caravan,) 

gOvei^ied by officers of their own choice, and 

fubjeJSfctb regulations of which experience had 

taught them the utility, they performed joumies 

(^i^e^ extent and duration, as appear aflonifli- 

ing' to nations not accuftomed to this mode of 

tarrying on commerce. 

But, notwithftanding every improvement that 

could be made in the manner of conveying the 

B 2 ^ pro- 
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4 AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

SECT, produftions of one country to another by UsAp 

J^ J the mcooveoiencies winch atteiuied it were ob- 

vious and unavoidabler It was often dangerous) 
always expenfive, and tedious^ and fatiguing* A 
method of communication more eafy and expe* 
ditious was jbught, and tbe ingenuity of man 
gradually difcoveired^ that tl^e rivers, the arms of 
thefea^and even the ocean itfelf, were deftine4 
to open and £icilitate intercoorfe with the van* 
pus regions of the earth, between wbtcb they ap« 
pear, at firft view, to be pkced a& infupet able 
barriers. Navigation, however, smd fbtp«buikl- 
ing, (a» I have ob&rved ii^ another work"^,) are 
arts fo nice and complicated, that they require 
the talenis as* well as* experience of many fucce£- 
five zge^ to bring them tOrany degree <^ perfec* 
tion. From the raft or canoe, which firft ferved 
to' carry a fav^ge over the river that obftru^ed 
him in the chace, to the conftrudlion of a veflel 
capable of conveying a oumeroiis crew, or a con* 
fiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coail, the 
progref^ of improvement is immense. Many ef- 
forts would be mdde, )pany experiments would 
be tried, and mucb labour as^weU as ingenuity 
would be employed, before thia-arduous aadinu 
portant undertaking could be accompliihed^^ 

£yen after fome improvement wa& made m ihip- 
building,theintercourfeof nations with eachother 
by fea was far from being extenilve. From the ac^ 
counts of the earlieft hiftorians, we learn, that 

'^ Hift* of America, voL L p. 9«- 

navi^ 
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CONCERTINO ANCIENT INDIA.. jf, 

navigation made its fiift efibtts irf the Mediter- S EC T. 

raneati and the Arabian Oulf, and in them the ^^ 

firft active operations of cohnnerce were carried. 
<m. From an attentive infpedbion of the p^fi- 
tion and form of thefe two great inland feas^ 
thefe accounts appear to be higWy probable., 
Tfaefe feas lay open the <:oatinent6 of Europe* 
Afia, and Africa, and fpreading to a great ea>y 
tent along the coajls of the mdl fertile and molt 
early civilized countries in each, fee.m to hi^ve 
been deftined by nature to facilitate their com- 
munication with <me anothi^r. We fjnd, accord- 
ingly, that the firft voyages of the Egyptians and 
Phenicians, the moft-ftneien|s navigators men- 
tioned in hiftory, wera made in tbe Medit^nra^, 
nean. Their trade, however, wa3 not lopg jcjon* 
fined to the countries bordering npotn ;it; Bj; 
acquirii^ early poC6fli<^ Sports on th^ Arabian 
Gulf, they extetodad tha ^''^re of their co^t 
m^qe, andaxe repflrefented a§ t)iB firft pe9plepif 
the Wril whoi openc^l a coipmunication^ by fe^ 
with Iridia, : . : ; 

Ih that acco«nt«f ihe progP^ of iiaviga,tHM> 
and difcovery whkdi I pre&ce4 to the hiftory ^ 
America^ I caa&A&ced w(^ attention the marU 
time Dprarations of the Egyptians and Pheni- 
tiam ; a brief review of them herei fs fer as they 
relate to their conise^tioa with India, is all that; 
ir re^rifite for illuftrtttjng the fubjea of my pre- 
fent inquiries. With refpea to the former of 
thefe people, the information which hiftory af- 
fords is flender, and of doubtful authority. The 

B 3 fertile 
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AN^ HISTORICAL DI8QUI31TION 

Itsrtile foil: and mild aiifxikij^ o£ Egjrpt pcodiiQed 
the neceflaries and co^finrts of life in fudi pvo^ 
fufioh, as to render ita inhabitants fo indepto« 
dent of 6ther countries^ that it became early aa 
eftablifhed maxim- in ^eu: policy^ to renounce 
all intercourfe with foreigners^ In confequenco 
of this, they held aU iba-&riiig perfons in dieted 
tation, ad impious and profane ; and fortifying 
tiieiir harbours, they denied ftrangers admiflxon 
Jntb them% 

The, enterprMng'ambition of Sefoftris^ difdaiinM 
ing the reftraints impofed upon it by thefe con* 
tra6l;ed ideas of his jfabj$£te, prompted him to 
render the Egyptians a ctoittmtercial people j and 
hi the courfe Of his reisn he ifo completely «c* 
compliflied this,* that (if we may give cr^dUt to 
fbine hiiloriaris) he was alile to fit out a flee)^ of 
limr hundred fliips iri the Arabiaiv G^ wWdi 
edn^uered all the oOitoiriesifcretdi^g aiongthe 
Brytbrean fea to India. At tbe &me t&nie fais 
army, led by himfelf, marched through' Afia, 
and fubje6ted to his dominion every part of it aa 
fitf ' a& to the banks of the Qaoges ; and croffing 
iJhat liver, advanced to the Eaftem Ocean r,. But 
thefe efforts produeeid 990 ip€9?miuw9t eii^^, and 
at)pear to have been fo contrary to tbevs^^**^ 
and habits of the iEgyptiaws, that^ loiirlherdeatH 
ofSelbftris, they relUmed their ancient maxims, 
atod m^y ag^^ elapibd {)efo^e-the boitini^cial 

f. Pjodor, Sicul, Kb, i p. 78. c/Jit, "W^efijelingi, ^mft, 1746, 
Str^. Gepg^ Jib, xvii. p. 1142%. At cdHt Cafat^b, A^ift* 1707. 
f*Dida, Sic, lib.Up. 64, ' ' ^ 

' '' con* 
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COICERNING ANCIENT INDIA- y 

cdimeftion <^ Egypt with India came to be of 8 B C T. 
iuch importance aa to merit any notice in this 
difquifition^ 

The hiftoay of the early maritime operatioM 
of {4ienicia is not involved in the fame obfcmity 
with thole of Egypt. Every circumftance in thii 
cliaraS;er and fitoation of the Phenidans wm 
fevourable to the commercial ipirit. The terri-^ 
tory which they poflefled was neither large nor 
fertile. It was^ from commerce only that they 
could derive either opulance or power. Accord- 
ingly, the trade carried on by the Pheniciana 
of Sidon and Tyre, was extenfive and adven- 
turous i and, both in their manners and policyt 
they refemble the great commercial Hates of mo« 
dem times, mere than any people in the ancient 
world. Among the various branches of their 
coonnerce, that with India may be regarded as 
one of the moft confiderable and mod lucrative. 
As by thdr fituatioQ on the Mediterranean, and 
the imperfe6t ftate of navigation, they could not 
attempt to open a direft communication with 
India by fea ; the enterprising ipirit qf com- 
merce prcmipted them to wreft from the Idu* 
maeans feme commodious harbours towards the 
bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From thefe they 
held a regular intercourfe with'Ilidia on the one 
hsmd, and with the eaftern and fouthem coafts 
of Africa on the other. Tlie diftance, however^ 
from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre, was con0der- 

« See NOTE I. at the end of the Volume. 

B 4 able^ 
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8 AN HISTORICAL' DISQUISITION 

s E C T. able, awd rendered the conveyance of goods to 
^ J' ^ k by land carriage fo tedious and expenfive, that 
it became neceflary for them to take pofleffion 
of Rhinocolura, the neareft port in the Mediter- 
ranean to the Arabian Gulf. Thither all the 
commodities brought from India were conveyed 
over land by a route much Ihorter, and moi*e 
pra6licable, than that by which the produ6i:ions 
of the Eafl were carried at a fubfequent period 
from the oppofite fhore of the Arabian Gulf to 
the Nile *". At Bhinocolura they were re-fhipped» 
and tranlported by an eafy navigation to Tyr^^ 
and diilributed through the world. This, as it 
is the earliefl route of communicatibn^with India 
of which we have any authentic defcription, had 
fo many advantages over any ever known before 
the modern difcovery of a new courfe of nj^yir 
gation to the £aft, that the JPhenicians could 
fupply other nations*with the produ£lions of In- 
dia in greater abundance, and at a cheaper rate, 
than my people of aptiquity. To this circum- 
ilance9 which, for a poufiderable time, fecured 
to them 9^ mopopoly of that trade, waii owing, 
not only the extraordinary wealth pf individuals, 
which rendered the " merchants of Tyre, Pria- 
*' ces, and her traffickers the Honourable of thp 
" Earth';** but the extenfiye power of the ftate 
itfelf, which firft taught mankind to pppceivp 
yrhat vail refoui:ces a commercial p^opl^ poflefs, 
and. what great exertions they ar? ibfipjable qf 
making\ 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i p. 70. Strab. lib. xyi. p. 1128. A. 
J Ifaiab, xxiii. 8. ^ See NOTElI. 

Th« 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 9 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch sect. 

an opportunity of obferving the wealth which ^ ^ 

flowed into thatcity from thelucrative commerce 
carried on by the I^enicians fr<»n their fettle* 
mentfi on the Arabian Gulf, as incited theni to 
aim at obtaining feme ihare of it. This they ef* 
fe£fced under the proQ)erou8 reigns of David and 
Si^omon, partly by tJie conquefl^ which they 
made of a fmall diftri6t in the land of £dom, 
that gave them pofleffion of the harbours of 
Elath and Efiongeber on the Red Sea, and partly 
by the friendfhip of Hiram, King of Tyre ; who 
enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, which, under 
the Ake€tiono£ Phenician pilots, failed to Tar^ 
fliifli and Ophir^ In what regimi of the eartii 
we fliould fearich for thefe famous ports which 
fumifhed the navy of Solomon with the various 
commodities enumerated by the facred hiflo- 
rians, is an inquiry that has long exercifed the 
indufl^ry of learned men. They were early fup* 
pofed to be fituated in feme part of India, and 
the Jews were held to be one of the nations 
which traded with that country. But the opinion 
more generally adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, 
after paffing the ilraits of Babelmandeb, held 
their courfe idong the feuth-wefl: cdafl; of Africa, 
as far as the I^ingdom of Sofala, a country celd- 
brate^fer its rich mines of gold and filver, (&om 
which it has been denominated the Golden So- 
&la, by oriental writers"*,) and abounding in all 



^ Kings, ix. 26. X. 22. 

'^ Notices del MSS. du Roi, td&. ii. p. 40. 
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to AN HISTOalCAL DISQUISITION 

SECT, the other articles w}m^ ^nspoijed tbe c^«^ of 

^* the Jewiih ihipsu Thi^ opiluoi^ whiqh the accAi" 

raiterefeaEches.of M* D'AnviHe rend^^d highly 

probiy[)le°, feems bow to he ^ft^bliibed with the 

utmbft certatnty hy 9^ late kaMed tr^ai^^Uer } who 

by his knowledge of the modk>onB in the Arabian 

Gulf, and his attentioii to the aneietttmode of 

navigation, botJi in that lea and alojE^ the A£ci« 

can coaft, has not only accounted for thie estriu 

ordinary length of time which the fleets of Solo* 

inon took in going andretumlngi butha3 ihewHt 

from circumftances mentioned coni^erning the 

^^yc^f that it was not made to any place in Io« 

dia^ The Jews, iben^ we may conclude, have 

no title to be reckoned among thei nations which 

carried on intercourfe with India by fea ; and if^ 

from deference to the fentiments of iome rei|>e&* 

able authors, their claim werre to be adixiitted> we 

know with certainty, that liie commercial effort 

wjiich they made in the reign of S<^moa wa$ 

merely a tranfient one, and that they quickly 

returned to their former ftate of unibcial ledM* 

fion from the reft of mankind. 

' From colle6ting the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the moft early at* 
tempts to open a commercial intercourfe with In- 
dia, I now proceed with more certainty and 

** Diilert. fat le Pays d^Ophir, Menu de Literal torn* xxx. 
p. 83, &c. 
• Brucc's Travck, book ii. clu 44 
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greotCK oan&imice^ to<tface the prepaid of eom^ s £ c t« 
manication With that country, undet dtegoid* ^ 
ance of aiithMs who recorded events nearer to 
their own ttmes^ and with nfyeSk to which ihejF 
had received more &dl and accurate intelligence* 

Thb firft eftabliflunent of anjr fbreifn powsr in 
India which can be afqertained by evidence itiei 
riting any degree of credit, ia that of tbePerfians } 
and even of this we have only a very general and 
doi4>tfiil account Darius, the fbn of HyftQd[i>es; 
thou^ raifed to the throne of Berfia by chance 
or by artifice, pofieflbd fui^h active and enterw 
prizing taleotfi, as rendered him worthy of that 
highftation« He examine^ thedifibrent province^ 
of his kii^dom more diligently than any of fait 
predecedfors, and explored regions of Afia &rw 
merlyHttle known ^ Having iubjefted to liisdo^ 
nupuoh^mahy of the countnes wbieh ftretdied 
{butlueaft 'ftoioA. the Ca%ian fee towards thfe fiver 
Oxi», iiiB>onriofity was excited to ac^re a morf 
exteofive and accurate knowledge ^ India, ^oqi 
which th^ bordeiied. Wid» this viem heap* 
pointed Scylflx of Garyandra to take the cpm^ 
mand of afipiadron^ttedxmt at CaiQpatjmis, in 
thecountry.xxt* Pa^ya^ [the modern Pehkely,J 
towards, the upper part of the ttavigablje cpurfe 
of the river Indus, and to T^l down its Iftr^aia 
until he fhonld reach the ocean; « Uns^Scylax 
performed, though it ihould feem with much dif- 
ficulty, and ijotwithftanding many obftaclesj for 

ho 
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he f|>eiit no lefs than two years and &k montltf 
in ccmdti£biiig his fijuacbonfrom the place where 
he embarked, to the Arabiaai Gulf *• The ac^ 
count which h6 ^ve of the populouiBieis^ ferti- 
lity, aiid high culti^^on of thatregion of IndU 
through which his courfe lay, rendered Darius 
impatkntto become toaftc^ of a country fb. valu- 
able. This he fbon accomplifhed ; ^md though his 
(bonquefts in India feem not to have extended be^ 
yond the diilri£t watered by the Indus, we are led 
io form an high idea of its opulence, as well as of 
the number of its inhabitants, in ancient times, 
when we learn that the tribute which he levied 
fromitwas near a third part of tibe whole revenue 
Of the Peirfian monarchjy '. But neither this voy** 
age of Scylax, nor the conquefts of Darius, to 
which it gave rife, difiUfed any general knowledge 
of India* Tb^Gteeks^ who were the only ear 
lightened race of men at that time in Europe, 
paid but little attention to the tranlkftions of the 
pepple whom they confidered as Barbarians, e& 
pecially in countries &r remote from their own ^ 
^d Scykuic had.embelfiihed the narrative of his 
voy^e with £> many oircumftances manifeftly 
fabulous', that he feemfi to have met with the Juft 
puniihment to which per&Ds who have a notorir 
ous propenfity to what is marveUous are often 
fubjei%ed, of b«ingUftenedtowith diftruft, even 
when they relate what is exactly true. 

^ Herodot. Ub. iv. c. 42. 44. 
' Id. liT). iii. c* 90 — 96. See NOTE III. 
• Philoftr. Vita ApolL lib. iiu c. 47., and Note 3d of Ole* 
alius Tzetzet. Chiliad, vit. Terf. 630. 
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About aa Ininiked and >fixty yfeai^s after th^ A B c x 
reign of Darius Hyftalpes^ AleKander' the. Groat 
undertx)ok his expedition itato lildia. The.wild 
(allies of paflSon, the indecent excefles of ioteait 
perance, and ihe oftentatious difplayii of Vanity 
too £requent in the conduct of this extraoridinary 
man, have ib degraded his chara6ler» that thd 
pre-emhience <^ his merit, either as a conqueror, 
a politician, or a l^iflator, has feldoui been 
juftly eilimated. The fub)ei9^ of my pre^xit in-r 
quiry leads me to confider his operations only in 
one light, but it will enable :me to exhibit a 
ftriking view of the grandeur md extent of his 
plans. He ieems, foon after his firft, fucceffes in 
Afia, to have formed the idea of ^flabliOiing an 
univerial monarchy, and aspired to the dominion 
of the fea^ as well as of the land. From the wcm* 
derful efforts of the Tyrians in their own defence, 
when left without any iJly or prote6jtor, he con- 
ceived an high opioipn of the reionrces of mari- 
time power, and of the wealth to be derived from 
commerce, efpecially ti^t with India,, which h^ 
found engroffed by tihe citizens of Tyre# With 
a view to fecure this commerce^ and to i^ftablilb 
a ftation for it, prisferable in. many refpe^ to that 
of Tyre, as foon as be oon^pjeted the conqueft of 
Egypt, he founded a city near one of the mouthy 
of the Nile, which he honoured with his 0W14 
name; and with fuch admirable difcernment wai^ 
the fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria foon 
became the greateft trading city in the ancient 
world; and, ndtwithflanding many fucceffive re** 
ydutions in empire, continued during eighteen 

centuries. 
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SECT, ei^ntorfes, to be the chiaf Ibat of oommenre/mth 

J^ ^ ItldIa^ AnUftliiemiUtsliy operations to \!r^^ 

Alexander was fobn obliged to turn his attention, 
the defire of acqmiring the lucrative ccHnmerce 
which the Tyrians had carried on with India, was 
not relinquiflied. Events foon occurred, that not 
only cfottfirm^d and-added ftrength totiiis defire, 
but oipened to bim aproipeS; of obtaining the fo« 
verelgnty of thc^ regions which fuppHed the reft 
ctf^ mankind with fo m^y precious commodities. 

Afteb his final vi^ry over ^\ie Perfians, he 
was led in ffurfnit of the laft Darius, and of Be& 
fiis, the miirderer of that unfortunate monarch, 
to traverfe that part of Afia which ftretches from 
the Cafpian fea beyond the river Oxus* He ad- 
vaunted towards the eidl as far as Maracanda", 
thferi a cfity of ibme note, and deftined in i fu* 
ture period, mtder the modem name of S^anar- 
cahd, to be tihe capital of an empire not inferior 
to his o^n either in extent or in power. . In a 
progrefs' of feverai months through provinces 
hitherto unknown to the Greeks, in a Use ictf 
match often appi'oaching near to India, ismd 
among people accuftomed to much intercourie 
with it^ he! learned many things concerning^ the 
ftate of Ji country'' that bad been long tbe,0l]5e£t 
of his thoughts arid wMhes^, which increafed' his 
defire of invadinglt. Dedfive and promptiti all 
his refolutions,he fet out front Baftria, and crolfed 

^ Hift. of America, TOl.i.* p. 20. ** Arri^, iii» ci.jq. 
* Strabo, XV. p. 1021. A. ^ Arria,Dj iv. c. ig'* . 

4 that 
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that ridge of mountains which, under various sec t. 
denominations, forms the Stony Grirdle (if I may 
ufe an expreffion of the Oriental geographers) 
which encircles Alia, and conftitutea the north* 
ern barrier of India. 

The moft practicable avenue to every country^ 

it is obvious, muft be formed by circumftances 

in its natural fituation, fuch as the defiles which 

lead through mountains, the courfe of rivers^ 

and the places wher^ they may be pafled with 

the greateft eafe and fiifety. In no place of the 

earth is this line of approach marked and de« 

fined more coni))icuoufly, than on the northern 

firontier of India; infomuch that the three great 

invaders c^ this country^ Alexander, Tamerlane, 

and Nadir Shah, in three diftant ages, and with 

views and talents extremely different, advanced 

by the fame routp, with very little deviation^ 

Alexander had the merit of liaving firft difco- 

vered the way. After pafling the mountains, he 

encamped at Alexandria Paropamiiana, not fajc 

from the mountains denominated the Indian 

Caucafus by bis hiftoriatiis, now known by the 

. name of Hindoo^ Kho^ ; and having fubdued or 

conciliated the nations feated on the. north-weft 

bank of th<^ Indus, he crolfed the riVer atTaxila^ 

now Attock; where its ilream is fo trctBiC[uil tliat 

a brif%e can be thrown over it with greatei} eiik 

than atanyoti[ierpIace% : . , 

' In the fecond edition of his Memoir^ Major Renifell give9 
the modem names of the Hydafpes, vrith'ftrme Vacation ia 
their orthography^ Behut and Ihylam. 

» Rcnxiell, Mem. p- 92. See NOTE' IV- * ' 
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s £ c T* After paffing the Indus, Alexander marched 
J* . forw^d in the road which leads direfiUy to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth-^ 
eail, now comprehended under the general name 
of Indoilan. But, on the l^anks of the Hydafyes, 
known in modern times by the name of the Betah 
or Chdum, he was opp<^ed by Poms, a powerful 
monarch of the country, at the head of a nu* 
merous army. The war with Porus, and the 
h<^ilities in which he .was fucceflively engaged 
with other Indian Princes, led him to deviate 
from his original route, and to turn more to- 
wards the fbtith-weft. In carrying on thefe oper- 
ations, Alexander marched through one of the 
richeft and bell peopled countries of India, now 
called the Panjab, frdm the five great rivers by 
which it is watered ; and as we know that this 
march was performed in the rainy feafon, when 
even Indian armies cannot Iceep the field, it gives 
an high idea both of Alexander's perfevering 
i|Hrit, and of the extraordinary vigour and har- 
dinefs of conftitution^ which foldiers, in ancient 
times, derived from the united effects of gym- 
naftic ex^rcife and military difcipline* In every 
ftep of his progrefs, obje^ no lefs ilriking than 
new prefei^ted themfelves to • Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indus, ev^n after he had feen 
the Nil^,the £uphrate8,an4 the Tigris, muft have* ' 
filled him with furprife*^. No country he had hi* j 

therto vifited, was fo populous and well culti* , 

vated, or abounded in fo many valuable produc- i 

tions of nature and of art, as that part of India . 

^ Straboy lib. XV. p. 1027. C. &tiote 5. Cafaub. i 
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tbroi:^h which he had led his army. But when SE 6 It* 
he was informed in evely place, and probably !• 
with exaggerated defcription, how much the In- ^~' 
dus was inferior to the Ganges, and how far all 
that he had hitherto beheld was fui*pafled in the 
happy regions through which that great rivei* 
flows, it is not Wonderful that his eagemefi to 
view and to take poffeiSon of them fhould have 
prompted him to afiemble his fbldiers, and to 
propofe that they Ihould reflime their march to- 
wards that quarter where weaHh/dominion, and 
fame awaited them. But thcy'had already done 
fo much, and had fuflfered fo greatly, especially 
from inceflant rains and extenfive inundation?^, 
that their patience as well as ftrength were ex- - 
hai^d"^, md mih one voice they refufed to ad^ 
Vance fattiier* In this refolution they perfifted 
with fuch. fuller obftinacy, that Alexander, 
thmigh pofiefled in the higheft dfegree of every 
quality that gains an afccndMit over the minds . 
of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
iflue orders for marching back to Periia^. 

The fcene of this memorable tranfa^ion wai^ 
on the banks of the Hyphafis, the modern Beyahjj 
which was the utmoft limit of Alexander's pro- 
gre{s in India% From this it i^ manifeft, that he 
did not traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. 
Its touth-weft boundary is formed by i river an- 
ciently known by the name of Hyfudrus, and 
now by that of the Setlege; to wluch Aleximder 
never approached nearer than the fouthem bank 

« J5ee NOTE V. «^ Arrian, v, c. 24, 25. 
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s EC T. of the Hyphafis, where he erefiled twelve ilu- 
^ pendous altars, which he intended as a monu* 
. ment of his exploits, and which (if we may be- 
lieve the biographer of ApoUonius Tyanaeus) 
were Hill remaining, with legible infcriptions, 
when that fkntaflic fophiil vifited India, three 
hundred and feventy-three years after Alexan- 
der's expedition *. The breadth of the Panjabt 
from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the 
Indus, is computed to be two hundred and fifty- 
nine geographical miles, in a ftrp.ight line ; and, 
Alexander's march, computed in the fame man- 
ner, did not extend above two hundred miles. 
But, both as he advanced and returned, his troops 
were fo fyvead over the country, and often a£led 
in fo many feparate divifions, and all his move- 
ments were fo exa£Uy meafured and delineated 
by men of fcience, whom he kept in pay for the 
purpofe, that he acquired a very extenfive and 
^ accurate knowledge of that part of India ^ 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the Hydalpes, he found that the officers to 
whom he had given it in chai*ge to build and col- 
le£fc as many veflels as poffible, had executed his 
x)rders with fuch aftivity and fuccefi, that they 
had aflembled a numerous fleet. As amidft th« 
hurry of war, and the rage of conqueft, he never 
loft light'of his pacific and commercial fchemes, 
the deftinationf of bis fleet was to fail down the 

« Philoftr. Vita Apollon. lib* iL c. 43. edit. Olear. Lipli 
^ ^ Plia. Nat, Hift. lib, tI c. 17. 
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Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to pro* sect, 
ceed to the P^rfian Gulf, that a communication ^^_ 
by fea might be opened with India and the cen- 
ter of his dominions. 

The conduct of this expedition was committed 
to Nearcl^us, an officer equal to that important 
truft. But as Alexander was ambitious to ac- 
quire fame of every kind, and fond of engaging 
in new and iplendid undertakings, he himfelf^c- 
companied Nearchus in his navigation down' the 
river. The armameiit was indeed fo great and 
magnificent, as de&rved to be commanded by 
^e conqueror of Afia. It was compofed of an 
army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, 
s^nd two hundred elephants, and of a fleet of near 
two thouiand veflels, various in burdeKi and 
form* ; on board of which one-third of the troops 
embarked, while the remainder marching in two 
divifions, one on the right, and the other on the 
left, of the river, accompanied them in their pro- 
greis. As they advanced, the nations on each fide 
were either compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. 
Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of \ 
fuch a fleet as he condu6ted, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the ocean ^. 

ALEXANDER'S progrcfs in India, in this line of 
^re^ion, was far more confiderable than that 
which he made by the route we formerly traced; 
and wben we attend to the various movements, 

« See NOTE VL "» Stnbo,lib. xt. P.1014J 
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8 £ c T« ef his troops, the number of cities which ihef, 
^ J* J took, and the different ftates which they fubdued^ 
he may be iaid not only to have viewed, but to 
have explored, the countries through idiich he 
pafled. This part of India has been fo little fre- 
quented by Eoropeanain lat^ times, that neither 
the pofition of ]^aceB, nor their diftances, can 
be alcertained with the lame accuracy as in the 
interior provinces, or even in the Punjab. But 
from tiae refearches of Major Rennell, carried on 
with no lefs difcemment than induftry, the di£> 
ta»ce of that plact on the Hyda%^, where 
Alexander fitted out his fleet from the ocean^ 
cannot be le& than a tiiou&nd Britifii miles. 0£ 
this extenfive region a confiderable portion, par*- 
tictdarly the upper Delta, ftretching from the 
capital (^ the ancient Malli, now Moultan^ to 
fMUky the modern Tatta, is diitinguiihed lor it$ 
fertility and popuhtion '» 

Soon after he reacb^ the ocean, Alexiander, 
Satisfied with having accompiiflied this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land bacl:io\P»^ 
fia. Hie command of the fleet, with a confide- 
able body of troops on* board of it, he left to 
. ^earchus, who, after a coafting voyage of fevett 
months, condu6ted it fafely up the Perfian GKilf 
into the Euphrates^. 

Ik thismannerdidAlexander firft openiheknowi* 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, a»d an ex- 

^ RenneH Mem. 68, &c. 
, *Plk,.JIauHift.JBi.^c.23. Sec NOTE VU. . 
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tadfive dijftrid; of it was furveyed with greater $ £ c Tw 
accuracy than could have been expeAed from 
the fliort time he remained in that country. For- 
tunately an bxbA account, not only of his mili- 
tary operations, but of every thing worthy of no- 
tice in the countries where they were carried on^ 
was recorded in. the Memoirs or Journals of 
three of his principal officers^ Ptolemy, the fon 
of XagUSy Ariflobulus, and Nearchus. The two 
former have not indeed reached our times, but 
it is probable that the moil important fk€ls which 
tiiey contained are preferved, as Arrian profefles 
to have followed them as his guides in his Hi£» 
tory of the Expedition of Alexander' ; a work 
which, though compofed long after Qxeece had 
lofl its liberty, and in an age when genius and 
tafte were <m the decline, is not unworthy the 
purefttimra of Attic literature* 

WxPH r^peft to the general date of India, we 
. learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex- 
ander, though there waa not efiabliihed in it any 
powerful empire, refembling that which in mo- 
dem timeaftretched its dominion from the Indug 
ahnoft to Cape Comoriuy it was even then formed 
into monarchies of confiderable extent. The 
King of the Prafij was prepared on the banks of 
the Ganges to oppofe the Macedonians, with aa 
army of twenty thou&nd cav^dry, two hundred 
tiiau^oid infantry, two thKmfiind armed chariots^ 
and drgreat number of elephants'^. The territory 

< • . • Jt 

' Arrian, lib. i. iit proemio. "■ Dipd. SicuL lib. xvii. p. 233. 
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of which Alexatider conftituted Porus the fo- 
vereign, is faid to have contained feven diftindb 
nations, and no fewer than two thoufand towns". 
Even in the mod reftrifited fenfe that can be 
given to the vague indefinite appellations . of 
nations and towns^ an idea is conveyed of a very 
great degree of population. As the fleet iaSed 
down the river, the country on each fide was 
found to be in no refpefil inferior to that of 
which the government was committed to Porus. 

It waslikewife from the Memoirs of the fame 
officers that Europe derived its firfli authentic in- 
formation concerning the climate, the foil^ the 
produ£lions, and the inhabitants of India ; and 
in a country where the manners, the cuftoms, 
and even the dre& of the people are almoil as 
permanent and invariable as the face of nature 
itfelf, it is wonderful how exaftly the defcrip- 
tions given by Alexander's officers delineate 
what we now behold in India, at the diftance of 
two thoufand years. The ftated change of iea- 
fons, now known by the name of Mofi/bons ; the 
periodical rains'; the fwelling of the rivers; the in- 
luidations which thefe occafion ; the appearance 
of the country during their continuance, are 
particularly mentioned and defcribed. No left 
accurate are the accounts which they have given 
of the inhabitants, their delicate and Hauler 
form, their dark ccnnplexion, their black un« 
cwled hair, their garments of cotton, their living 
entirely upon vegetable food, their divifion into 



* ArriaDi lib. vi. c. 2* 
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feparate tribes or cqfts^ the members of which s E c T. 
never intermarry, the cuilom of wives burning 
themfelves with their deceafed hufbands, and 
many other particulars, in ali which they per- 
fedlly refemble the modem Hindoos. To enter 
into any detail with refpe6t to thefe in this place 
would be premature ; but as the fubje6l, though 
curious and interelling, will lead unavoidably 
into difcuffions not well fuited to the nature of 
an hiftorical work, I ihall referve my ideas con- 
cerning it for an Appendix, to be annexed to 
this Difquifition ; and hope they may contribute 
to throw fome additional light upon the origin 
and nature of the commerce with India. 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted for 
its knowledge of India to the expedition of Alex- 
ander, it was only a fmall portion of that vail con- 
tinent which he explored. His operations did net 
extend beyond the modern province of Lahore, 
and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea. Thefe, however, were 
furveyed with that degree of accuracy which I 
have already defcribed ; and it is a circumflance 
not unworthy of notice, that this diftri£t of India 
which Europeans firil entered, and with which 
they were bell acquainted in ancient times, is 
now lefs known than almoft any part of that 
continent^, neither commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, geography is chiefly indebted for 
its improvement, having led any nation of Europe 
to frequent or explbre it* 

• Rennell Mem. 1 14. 
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If an untimely death had not put a period tO 
the reign of the Macedonian hero^ India> wo 
have reafon to think, would have been more fully 
explored by the ancients, and the European do* 
Bainion would have been eftabUChed there two 
thoufand years foonen When Alexander in- 
vaded India, he had fomething more in view 
than a tranfient incurfion« It was his obje& to 
annex that extenfive aniopulent country to his 
empire ; and though the refrai^ry fpirit of hia 
army obliged him, at that time, to fu^end the 
profecution of his plan, he was far from relin- 
quifliing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, and 
to point out their propriety and probable fuccefe, 
is not foreign from the fubje6l of this Difquiii- 
tion, and wiU convey a more juft idea than is 
iifually entertained, of the original genius and 
f xtent oi' political wifdom which diftinguifhed 
this illuilrious man. 

When Alexander became maftcr of the Per- 
i^an empire, he early perceived, that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by 
the troops which the afcendant he had acquired 
oyer the various ilates of Greece might enable 
him to raife there, he could not hope to retain 
in iiibjedlion territories fo extenfive and popu- 
lous ; that to render his authority fecure and 
permanent, it muft be eftabliflied in the 2i£k€kion 
of the nations which he had fubdUed, and main- 
tained by their arms ; and that in order to acquire 
this advantage, all diftin6tions between the vi6lors 
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»nd vaivquiibed muft be aboliihed; and his £u* $ £x T« 
ropean and A&tK! fubje^ muft be incorporated ^ 
and become one people, by obeying the feme 
laws, and by adopting the feme manners^ isrfU^ 
tations^ and difcipline. 

LiBSBAL as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted taaccompliih what be had in view, no; 
thing could be more repugnant to the ideas and 
prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks had 
fuch an high opinion of the pre^aooinence to 
which they were raifed by civiLLaation and fcience^ 
that they feem hardly to have acknowledged the 
reft of mankind to be of * the feme fpecies with 
thenrfelves. To every other people they gave 
the degrading appellation of Barbarians, and, in 
confequence of their own boafted fuperiority, 
they afierted % right of dominion over them, in 
the feme manner (to ufe their own expreffion) aoi 
the foul has over the body, and men fiave oveip 
irrational animals. Extravagant as this pretenfion 
J may now appear, it found admiffion, to the dif« 
grace of ancient philofophy, into all the Schools. 
Ariflotle, full of this opinion, in fupport of which 
be employs arguments more fubtle than foKd^, 
advifed Alexander to govern the Greeks like 
fubje^s, and the Barbarians as flaves ; to con** 
fider the former as companions, the latter as 
creatures of an inferior nature **• But the ienti^ 
ments (^ the pupil were more enlarged than 

^ Ariftot. Polit. i. c. 3 — 7. 

^ Plut. de Fortuna Alex. Orat.i. p, 302. vol. vii. edit. 
Rciike. Strabo, lib. vp. 116. A. « ^ 
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SECT, thofe of his mafter, and his lexperience in go- 
'• verning.men taught the monarch Hvhat the fpe- 
culative fcience of the philofbpher did not dit 
cover. Soon after the victory at Arbela, Alex^ 
ander himfelf, and, by his perfuafion, many of his 
officers^aflumed the Ferfian drefs, and conformed 
to feveral of their cufloms. At the fame time 
he encouraged the Ferfian nobles to imitate the 
manners of the Macedonians, to learn the Greek 
language, and to acquire a reliih for the beauties 
of the elegant writers in that tongue, which were 
then univerially ftudied and admired. In order 
to render the union more complete, he refolved 
to marry one of the daughters of Darius, and 
chofe wives for a hundred of his principal officei^ 
in the moft illuflrious Ferfian families. Their 
nuptiajs were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exultation of the con- 
quered people. In imitation of them, above ten 
thoufand Macedonians, of inferior rank, married 
Ferfian women, to each of whom Alexander 
gave nuptial prefents, as a tefl:imony of his ap- 
probation of their condu6l'. 

But affiduoufly as Alexander laboured to unite 
his European and Afiatic fubjefts by the moft in- 
diflbluble ties, he did not truft entirely to the ftic- 
cefs of that meafure for the fecurity of his new 
conquefts. In everyprovince which helubdued,he 
made choice of proper ftations, where hebuilt and 

' Arrian, lib.yii. . . Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 304. 
See NOTE Vim ^ 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 

fortified cities, in which he placed garrifans com« 
pafed partly of fuch of the natives as confoj^med 
to the Grecian manners and difcipUne, and partly 
of fuch of his European fubje£ts as were worn out 
with the fatigues o^ fervice, and wilhed for re- 
pofe and a permanent ^(tabliihment. Thefe ci- 
ties were numerous, and ferved not only as a 
chain of pofts to keep open the communication 
between the di^rent provinces of his dominions^ 
but as places of ftrength to over-awe and curb the 
conquered people. Thirty thoufand of his new 
ful^edls, who had been difciplined in thefe cities, 
and armed afber the European fafhion, appeared 
before Alexander in Suia, and were formed by 
him into that compa& folid body of infentry, 
known by the name of the Phalanx, which confli- 
tuted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to fecure entire authority over this new 
corps, as well as to r«ider it^more effe^ive, he 
{^pointed that every officer in it entruft^d with 
command, either fuperior or fubaltern, (hould be 
European. As the ingenuity of mankind natur- 
ally has recourfe in fimilar fituations to the iame 
expedients, the European powers, who now in 
their Indian territcmes employ numerous bodies 
of the natives in their fervice, have, in forming 
the eftidi>liihment of thefe troops, adopted the 
lame maxims ; and, probably without knowing 
it, have modelled their battalions of Seapoy3 
upon the iame principles as Alexander did his 
phalanx of Perfians.. 

The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefts 
from the banks of the Euphrates, which may be 

confidered 
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%% AN HISTORICAL DISQUiaiTION 

confidered as the center of his dominioM, h« 
found it necefiary to build and to fortify a greater 
number of cities. Several of theie to the Eaft and 
South of the Caipian fea, are mentioned by an- 
cient authors ; and in India itfeif be founded two 
cities on the banks of the Hydafpes^ and a third 
fin the Acefines, both navigable rivers, which, 
after uniting. their itreams, fiEtU into the Indus'*, 
From the choice of fiich fituations, it is obvious 
that he intended, by means of thefe cities, to 
keep open a communication with India, not only 
by land, but by fea. It was chiefly with a view 
to the latter dT thefe dbgeds, (as I have Bheady 
obferved,) that he examined die navigation ct 
the Indus with fo much attention* Witii the 
iame view, on his return to Sufit, he, in perfon, 
iurveyed the courfe of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and gave dire6lions to remove the catara^ or 
dams, with which the ancient monarchs of Per« 
fia, induced by a peculiar precept of their r^ 
gion, which enjoined th^n to guard with the uU 
mo& care againft defiling any of the elements, 
had ^onftru£l;ed near the mouths of thefe rivers, 
in order to ihut out their fiibjeds frcmi any ac- 
ceik to the ocean ^ By opening the navigation 
in this manner, he propofed, that the vahiable 
commodities of India flK>uld be conv^red from 
the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of his 
Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf 
they ihould be cturied to Alexandria, and diftri-* 
buted to the reft of the world. 

9 See NOTE IX. 

' Arrian, Kb. ti. c. 7. Strabo, Eb. xvi. p. 1074. 9cc, See. 
NOTEX. * 

' ' ^ - xo Grand 
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Grakd and extei^ve as thefe fchemes were^ sect* 
the precautions employed, and the arrangements ^ 
made for. carrying them into execution, were fo 
various and fo jMroper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to entertain ianguine hopes of their prov* 
ing fucce&fuL At the time when the mutinous 
Q>irit of his foldiers obIiged.him to relinquiih his 
operations in India, he was not thirty years of 
age complete* At this enterprizing period of 
life, a Prince, of a fpirit fo aftive, perfevering, 
and indefatigable, muft have foon found means 
to ifefume a fevourite meafiire on which he had 
been long intent. If he had invaded India a 
fecond time, he would not, as formerly, have 
been obliged to force his way through hoftile 
and unexplored regions, oppofed at every ftep 
by nations and tribes of Barbarians whofe names 
had never reached Greece. All Afia, from the 
(bores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hy- 
phafis, would then have been £ubje6t to his do- 
minion ; and through that immenfe ftretch of 
country he had eftabliflied fuch a chain of cities, 
or fortified ftations*, that his armies might have 
continued their march with fafety, and have 
found a regular fiicceffion of magazines provided 
for their fubfiftence. Nor would it have been 
difficult for him to bring into the field, forces 
fufficient to have atchieved the conquefl of a 
country fo populous and extenflve as India. 
Having armed and difciplined his fubje^s in 
the Eaft like Europeans, they would have been 
ambitious tp imitate, and to equal their inftruc- 

•ScclfOTEXL 
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s EC T. tors, and Alexander might have drawn recruits, 
not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia and 
Greece, but from the vaft regions of Afia, which, 
in every age, has covered the ^arth, and afto- 
niflied mankind with its numerous armies. When 
at the head of fuch a formidable power he had 
reached the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumilances very different 
from thofe in his firft expedition. He had fe- 
cured a firm footing there, partly by means of 
the garrifons that he left in the three cities 
which he had built and fortified, and partly by 
his alliance with Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two 
Indian Princes, won by Alexander's humanity 
and beneficence, which, as they were virtues 
feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of carry- 
ing on war, excited of courfe an higher degree 
of admiration and gratitude, had continued 
fteady in their attachment to. the Macedonians. 
Reinforced by their troops, and guided by their 
information as well as by the experience which 
he had acquired in his former campaigns, Alex- 
ander muft have made rapid progrefs in a coun- 
try,' where every invader, from his time to thfe 
prefent age, has proved fuccefeful. 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
.were terminated at once by his untin;iely death* 
In confequence of that, however, events took 
place, which illufl^rate and confirm the juilnefs 
of the preceding {peculations and conjectures 
by evidence the moft ftriking and iatisfa6tory. 
When that great empire, which the fuperior 
i6 geniuft 
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genius of AIe!xander had kept united and in sect. 
fubjeflion, nor longer felt bis fuperintending ^* 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were feized by his principal officers, 
and parcelled out among them* From ambition, 
emulation, and perfonal animoiity, they fbon 
turned their arms againfl one another ; and as 
feveral of the leaders were equally eminent for 
political abilities and for military fkill, the con- 
ted was maintained long, and carried on with 
frequent viciffitudes of fortune. Amidft the va- 
rious convulfions and revolutions which thele 
occafioned, it was found that the meafures of 
Alexander for the prefervation pf his conquefls 
had been concerted with fuch fagacity, that, 
upon the final refloration of tranquillity, the 
Macedonian dominion continued to be efta- 
bUihed in every part of Afiai and not one pro- 
vince had ifaakjen off the yoke. Even India, the 
moft remote of Alexander's conquefls, quietly 
fubmitted to Pytho the fon of Agenor, and after- 
wards to Seleucus, who fucceffively obtained 
dominion over that part of Afia, Porus and 
Taxiies, notwithflanding the death of their be- 
nefactor, neither declined fubmiffion to the au- 
thority of the Macedonians, nor made any at- 
tempt to recover independence. 

During the contefls for power and fuperiority 
ajOdong the fucceflbrs of Alexander, Seleucus 
who, in every effort of enterprifing ambition, was 
inferior to none of them, having rendered him- 
felf mafler of all the provinces of the Perfian em* 
pire comprehended under the name of Upper 

Afia, 
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s fi CT. Afia, confidered thofe coimtries of India wbicfe 
had been fubdued by Alexander, as belonging to 
that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
be was now the fovereign. Seleueus, like all the 
cheers formed under Alexander, entertained 
fuch high ideas of the advantages which might 
be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that coun- 
try, partly with a view of eftablilhing his own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb San- 
dracottus, who having lately acquired the fove^ 
reignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation on the 
banks of the Gange$, threatened to attack the 
Macedonians, whofe Indian territ<M*ies bordered 
on his dominions. Unfortunately no account of 
this expedition, which feems to have been fplen^ 
did and fuccefsful, has reached our times. . All 
we know of it is, that he advanced confider^^ 
beyond the utmoft boundary of Alexander's pro- 
grefs in India*, and would probably have prov 
ceeded much farther, if he had not been con-^ 
ftrained to ftop fhort in his career, in order to 
oppofe Antigonus, who was preparing to invade 
his dominions' at the head of a formidable army. 
Before he began his march towards the £u<- 
phrates, he concluded a treaty with Sandracot- 
tus; in confequence of which, that monarch 
quietly retained the kingdom he had acquired. 
But the powers and poffeffions of the Macedo- 
nians'feem to have remained unimpaired during 
the reign, of Seleucus, which terminated forty* 
two years^ after the 4eath of Alexander. 

* See NOTE XII. 
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With a view of cultivating a friendly inter- 
courfe with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megaflhenes, an officer, who, from his hav»- 
ing accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
into India, had^me knowledge of the ftate of the 
country, and the manners of its inhabitants, and 
fent him as his ambafTador to Palibothra". In 
this famous capital of the Prafij, fiUiated on the 
banks of the Ganges, Megaflhenes refided feveral 
years, and was probably the firil European who 
ever beheld thdt mighty river, far fuperior to any 
of the ancient continent in magnitude % and no 
lefi diflinguilhed by the fertility of the countries 
through which it flows. This journey of Megaf^ 
thenes to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted 
with a large extent of country, of which they had 
not hitherto any knowledge j for Alexander did 
not advance farther towards the Ibuth-eaft than 
that part of the river Hydraotes or Raiivee, where 
the modern city of Lahore is fituated, and Pali- 
bothra, the fite of which, as it is a capital pofi- 
tion in the geography of ancient India, I have 
inveftigated with the utmofl attention, appears 
to me the lame with that of the modem city of 
Allahabad, at the confluence of the two great 
rivers, Jumna and Ganges^. As the road from 
Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome of the 
moil cultivated and opulent provinces of India,the 
more the country was explored, the idea of its 
value rofe higher. Accordingly, what Megaf- 

" Strabo, lib.iL p. I ax, &c. Arrian. Hill. Ind. pafiim. 
« See NOTE XIII. ^ See l^OTE XIV. 

» thenes 
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SECT, ihenes obfervedduriDghisprogrefstxyBaiibottra, 
^ and bis re^den^e there^ made fuch ah iinpreffi<m 
4Tp<]fnki^ (Pifti mind, {(^induced Irim to publifli an 
«itn))l& account bf Indid^ in x)rder to make i^ 
t^utitrymem more thoroughly acquaintedwlth its 
im^oTt^timi BVom his Writings the ancients feem 
ih havederived ahBoftall tli«ir knowledge of thfe 
iMte^ibr ftateof India^ ahd i'vom ciompdring tk6 
khtee bdft airfpie ilicounts of it^ by Dlodof ui& Sl- 
*ullis, Strabo^ ^nd^ Arriani they^ appear maiii- 
feftfyi from theii?^nd£lrTCfettiblance, to be a tmn- 
feipt of his ' wbrdsi' ]^t^ unfortunately, Megafc 
^heiifea Wis fo-fttod (rf" the marvellous, thefe bk 
mingled with'the truths ^ivhi^h he related^ fnady ' 
extravagant fi6tiQns ; and to him may be traced 
^^ the fabulous ^ales ttf hlefl With' eai^ >fo large 
Wetheytduld wrtip themfelVes upih tbeih^i^if » 
<6theri3 ii^h a Angle feyej Without mbuthft, witlilMt 
%?Sfe&, tvHh long feet, ahd tOes' turned backwardb, 
'd^peopfe-onfy ihte^ l|>atis in height, of wild' men 
^itR feeads^n th^ fllrkpe of a wedge, of ants^aB 
fafge^as foxes llid;t dtag np gold, amd many otbet 
things ho lefs wonderfiiP. The ektrafts from his 
narrative which have beeij tranfn^ted to us by 
Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, feem not to be 
entitled to credit, unlefs when they are fupported 
by internal evidence, and confirmed by the tefti- 
mony of other ancient authors, or when they co- 
incide with the experience of modern times. 
His account, however, of the dimenfions and 
geography of India, is- curious and accurate. 

* Straboy lib. xx. 1032. A. 1037. C. * 
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His ^efcjiptioB of the power atid optilence of S E c T. 
the Pi^afij perfe6Hy<refennbles that wMch might ^' 
have been giren of foiite ofthe greater ftatefl in 
the modern Indoflan, before the eftablifhment 
of the Mahomedan of European power in India^ 
and is cottfonant to the accomrts which 'Alex- 
ander had received concerning^that people? He 
was informed, as has beeil already mentioned^ 
that they were prepared to oppofe him on the 
banks of the GangeSi with an army co^fting of 
twenty thoiilknd^cavdlty, twolitfndredthoufknd 
InfantT)^, and two thoufand attned chariots*^ j and 
Megaifthenes relates; thatlie hald an audience^of 
Siiftdractfttuis in Vplacd Vhere he was eridttinped 
with an army of four hundried thouiknd m^n\ 
TTle enol'tiious. dimenflohs which he'affignyto 
?fetfibothra, of lid Icfs than' teti miles in length, and * 
twoin breadth, and forrounded by walls in which 
there were five hundred and feventy towers, and 
fixty-fdir gatets, would pfd^ably have been 
ranked by Europeans among the wonders which 
he delighted to relate, if they were riot now well 
acquainted' with the rambling manner in which 
the cities of India W€*e built, and did not know 
with certainty that, both in former and in the 
prefent times, it might boafl of cities Hill more 
extenfive*. 

This embafly of Megafthenes to Sandracottus^ 
and another of Diamachus to his fon and fuccell 

* Diod. Sicul. lib« xvii. p, 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix« c s. 

* ^tmbo, lib, XT. p. 1035. C. * R«mell MoQV 49$ JO. 
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for Allitrochidas, are the laft traniaftions of the 
Syrian monarchs with India^ of which we have 
any account''. Nor can we either fix with accu- 
racy the time, or defcribe the manner in which 
their pofleffions in India were wreiled from them. 
It is probable that they were obliged to abandon 
that country foon after the death of Seleucus% 

• • • V 
But though the great monarch9 of Syria loft^ 

abdut this period, thofe provinces in India, which 

had been fubjedl; to their dominions, the Greeks 

in a fmaller kingdom, compofed of Ibme frag^ 

ments of Alexander's empire. Hill maintained an 

intercourfe with India, and even made fome con* 

fiderable acquifition of territory there. This was 

the kingdom of Ba6tria, originally fubjefl; to Se* 

leucus, but wrefled from his fon or grandfon, and 

rendered an independent ftate, about fixty-^nine 

years after the death of Alexander. Concerning 

the tranfa6lions of this kingdom, we mufl reft 

latisfied with gleaning a few imperfe6l hints in 

ancient authors. From theiii we learn that its 

commerce with India was great } that the con- 

quefts of the Badtrian kings in that country, 

were more extenfive than thofe of Alexander 

himfelf, and particularly that they recovered 

poffeffion of the diftrifib near the mouth of the 

Indus, which he had fubdued^ Each of the fix 

princes who reigned in BaSkria, carried on miU- 

* See NOTE XV. « Jufkrn. lib. xr. c. 4. 

^ Strabo» lib. zi. 785^ D. ^b. xv. ioo6. B. Juftb. Iib« xlu 
€. 4. Bayer Hift. Regni Grsecoir Baftriani, paffim* 
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fiairy operations in India with fuch fuccefs, that sect. 
they penetrated far into the interior part of the ^^^J^ 
country^ and proud of the conquefts which they 
hatd made, as well as of the extenfive dominions 
over which they reigned, fome of them aflumed' 
thp lofly title of Great King^ which diflingiufhed 
the Perfian monarchs in the days of their higheft 
^lendour. But we (hould hot have known how 
long this kingdom of Ba6tria fubfifted, or in 
what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes 
had not called in the hiflorians of China to fup- 
ply the defeats of the Greek and Roman writers. 
By them we are informed, that about one hun- 
dred and twenty-fix years before the Chriftian 
»ra, a powerful horde of Tartars, puihed from 
their native ieats on the confines of China, and 
obliged to move towards the weft by the preffure 
of a more numerous body that rolled on behind 
them, pafied the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon 
Ba£tria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks ' there, after it had been eftablifii- 
ed near one hundred and thirty years ^. 

From this time until the dofe of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communica* 
tion with the Eaft, and carried their yidtorious 
arms into every part of India, no European power 
acquired ferritory, or eftablifl^ed its dominion 
there. During this long period, of more than 

«' Mem, de Literat. tom# xxt. p. 17, flee. 
> Sec NOTE XVL 

. p 3 fixtcen 
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SECT. fii^Ccen hundred years, all Ibhemes of conqueft m 
I* India feem to have been totally relinquifbed, and 
nothing more was aimed at by any nation, than 
to fecure an intercourfe of trade with that opu« 
lent country. 

It was in E^jrpt that the feat of this intef* 
courfe was eftabUflied ; and it is not without fur* 
prife that we obferve how foon and how regularly 
the cmnmerce with the £aft came io befcarri^ 
on by that channel, in which the fagaci^of 
AleiLander deftined it to flow. PtdeAiy^ the foit 
of Lagus, as toon as^ he took pofleffion of Egypt^ 
tftabliihed die feat of government in Alexandria. 
By fome exertions of BXithot^^ imA'VOMxiy a£bi 
^ liberality^ but cbtefly by the iMle ^ jiis nftild 
•nd equal adminiftration, he drewfu<^ ajiUMn 
Iber of inhabitants to this favbuoite nfidmoe^ that 
it foon became a pq[>ulous and wealtib^fcity.. Ais 
Ptolemy deferved.and had pofleffed th&tcMifi* 
dence of Al^cander more peHe^tly than any <tf 
his officers, he knew well that his ehiefoli^eA; it^ 
founding Alexandria was to fecure the adv^^ 
tages arifing from the trade with India. A long 
, aind proi|>erous reign was favourable to the pro* 
fecution of that obje^, and though ancient ,au^ 
thors have not enabled us to trace the ft^ps which 
the firft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, we have 
a ilriking evidence of his extraordinary attention 
to naval affitirs, in his ere&ing a light-houfe on 
the ifland of Phtoos, at the mouth of the harbour 
of Alexandria ', a work of fuch magnificence as 

) Straboi lib. xvii.p; 1140. C> ' 

to 
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to be reckoned one of the feven wonders of the Sect. 
world. With refpe^ to the commercial arrange- ^_^ ^ 
ments of his fon Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, we have 
more perfe6l information. In order to bring the 
trade with India, (which began to revive at 
Tyre, its ancient ftation*",) to center in Alexan- 
dria, he fet about fotnning a canal, an hundred 
cubits in j)readth, and thirty cubits in depth, 
between Arlinoe on the Red ,Sea, tiot far from 
the fit^9^n<af ti^ef^pdi&ra S#^, and. t^§ P^u-r 
fiaoor €#fterii bmn^jh of the ^ik, hyxf^m ©f 
which the produdtiops of India mightjh^ve b^n 
conveyed to that capital wholly by water. J^i^ 
either on account of fome danger apprehended 
from, cpiiaplfat^pg,it,^ia^work>¥a9 ne>^Bfin^flipd ; 
or fr^ ^le^ow ,and daog^d?aus i^iiv^gatian tp^ 
wards the northern extremity of the Red Sea> 
thjy$|Canal was found to be of fo little, uie^ .that ki 
onler to £iciUtate the communication? with iQ^i^t 
he built a-caty.onthe weft coaft of J:b»t fea^ ^t 
moil. binder the Tropic, to which he gave the 
nsipm of Berenice '. ^Th^s new city fooM beoame 
tli.ftaple .of the trade with India"** Proipa, IRerOf 
nif^the goods were tranfporte^ by laod to Copr 
tos, ar city three ^miles difta»t fw^ the Nile, h\i^ 
whi^b h^.a cpnununicaMon with .that yivpr by a 
navigable canal,.of which there ,are ftill fofnerer 
n^n^", and thence* carried down the ftream t^ 
Alexandria. The diilance between Berenice 

^ iStrabo, lii). XVI. 1089. A. ' ' * 

> Strabo, lib. xvii. 11 56. D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 29. 
» See NOTEiXVIf. i > . 

» D'Anville M«m. 4k I'Egypte, p* 2K . 
Tw. :; . i> 4 *nd 
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SECT, and Coptos was, according to Pliny, two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight Roman miles, and the road 
lay through the defart of Thebais, almofl entirely 
deilitute of water. But the attention of a power- 
ful monarch made provifion for fupplying this 
want, by fearching for fprings, and wherever 
thefe were found he built inns, or more probably 
in the eaftern Ayle caravanferas, for the accom- 
modation of merchants **. In this channel the 
intercourfe between the Eaft and Weft continued 
to be carried on during two hundred and fifty 
years, as long as Egypt remained an indepen- 
dent kingdom. 

The Ihips deftined for India took their de- 
parture from Berenice, and failing, at^cording^ 
to the ancient mode of navigation, along the 
Argbian fhore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 
Cape Rafalgate,) field their courfe along the 
coaft of Perfia, either diredlly to Pattala, (now 
Tatta,) at the head of the lower Delta of the 
Indus, or to fome other emporium on the weft 
coaft of India. To this part of India which 
Alexander had vifited and fubdued, the com- 
merce under the prote6lion of the Egyptian * 
monarchs feems to have been confined for a 
confiderable time. Afterwards a more conve- 
nient courfe was followed, and from Cape Rafal- 
gate veffels failed in a dire6t courfe to Zizerus. 
This, according to M. de Montefquieu^, was the 



® Straboy lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
f !jL*Efprit des J-oix, lib. xxi. c, 7. 
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Idngdom of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft adjacent to s E c T. 
the mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek 
monarchs of Ba€lda j accprding to Major Ren- 
nell \ it was a port on the northern part of the 
Malabar coaft. Ancient authors have not con- 
veyed fuch information as will enable us to pro- 
nounce with certainty, which of thefe two op- 
pofite opinions is bed founded. Nor can wg 
point out with accuracy, what were the other 
ports in India which the merchants from Bere- 
nice frequented, when that trade was firft 
opened. As they failed in veffels of fmall bur- 
den, which crept timidly along the coafl, it is 
probable that their voyages were circumfcribed 
within very narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptolemies, no confiderable progrefs was made in 
the difcovery of India'. 

i 
From this monopoly of tlie commerce by fea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opulence and power for which it was confpi* 
cuous. In modern times, acquainted with the 
vigilant and enterprifing a6livity of commercial 
livalfhip, there is hardly any circumftance in an- 
cient ftory which appears more farprifing, than 
that the fovereigns of Egypt fliould have been 
permitted t« engrofs this lucrative trade without 
competition, or any attempt to wreft it out of 
their hands ; efpecially as the powerful mo^ 
narchs of Syria might, from the Perfian Gulf, 
have carried on an intercourfe with the fame 

« Introduft. p.'xxxvii. ' See NQTE XVIII. 
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S 1 C T, parts of India, by a Ihorter and fafer courfe of 
navigation. Different confiderations feem to 
have induced them fo tamely to relinquilh all Uie. 
obvious advantages of this commerce* The 
Kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritime 
afi^tirs, had formed a powerful fleet, which gave 
them fuch decided command of the iea, that 
they could have crulhed with eafe any rival in 
trade* No commercial intercourfe feems ever to 
have been carried on by fea between Perfia and 
India, I'he Perfians had fuch an infuperable 
averfion to that element^ or were fo much afraid 
of foreign invafion, that their monarchs (as I 
have ali^a^y obiiepved) obilrii6led |i^€^,nayiga* 
tion of the great rivers, which gave accefs to 
the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their fubje6ts, however, were no lefe 
defirous than the people around them to pof- 
fe& the valuable produdlions and elegant ma« 
Bufa6tures of India, thefe were conveyed to 
all the parts of jtheii;-extenfive. dominions by 
land-carriage* The commodities deflined for 
the fupply of the northern provinces, were 
tranfported on camels from the banks of the 
Indus to thofe of theOxus, down the ftream 
of which they were carried to Ihe Cafpifin 
fea, and diftributed, partly iby land-carriage^ 
and partly by navigable rivers, through the 
different countries, bounded <on one hajad |)^ 
the Ca^ian^ and oE' tbOfOth^r by the-EuxlQ^ 
fea'. The commodities of India int^d^ fprtUi^ 

» Strabo,lib# xii. 776. D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi, c. 17. 
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/outhem and interior provinces, proceeded by s j^ c t. 
land from the Cafpian gates to fome of the great ^ _j* 
rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. This was the an* 
cient mode of intercourfe with India, while the 
Perfian empire was governed by its native 
Princes j and it has been obferved in every age, 
that when any branch of commerce has got into 
a certain channel; although it may bb neither 
tte mod proper/n0r:ther4»oft ^ommodftous one^ 
il reqtiilres l<mg time,rimd 4^0Qfiderablejiefforts, 
tagivftiit ja-<^efenltdiee6WonV i r y ^ i . > r^^ 

bfvSo-. ttUc^efe ^^r&afimfe fiicfiifiertog the moaariAs 
efvfij^fpjkdto rtimtiliue^imthejwadifturbed j>ofle& 
ien dif the trade with Indiof by dfea^ anelheir may 
be^^added.' Manjri) e£r tiie ancients, iby an^ei rof 
m geography extremely unaccountaUe^ isittd in 
which they perfifted, notwithftanding repeated 
tpportuwtiesrof obtaining more accurate infor- 
mation, believed the Cafpian fea to be a branch 
of tb<e great Northern acean>. and the Kin^of 
Syria, m^ht bopeby Jbat means to^^nraceia* 
muaication with ISmopef and .(to i circulate 
through it the viduabje praduSliona of .the Eaft^ . 
without intruding into thofe feas, the navigatt^i 
df whidithe Egyptian monarchs feemed to con* 
fider as their exclufiVe right. ^Thisideabad heetx 
c^ly formed by tbe .Gi^eks, when tliey<becadi€ 
mafters of Afia. fSeleucua 'Nicatoiv ^ the firft 
and moft &gacious of the^S^^n. loc^ kt4l^ 

time 
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s £ c T. time when he was aflaffinated, entertained 
^ _J*_^ , thoughts of forming a junction between the Cat 
pian and Euxine feas by a canal", and if this 
could have been effected, his fubjefts, befides the 
extenfion of their trade in Europe, might have 
fupplied all the countries in the North of Afia» 
on the coaft of the Euxine fea as well as many 
of thofe which flretch eaftward from the Caf- 
plan, with the productions of India. As thofe 
countries, though now thinly inhabited by 
li.miferable race of men, deftitute of induf- 
try and of wealth, were in ancient times ex- 
tremely populous, and filled with gre^t and 
qpulent cities, this muft have been confidered 
as a branch of commerce of fuch magnitude 
and value, as to render the fecuring of it mi 
obje6l worthy the attention of the moft power« 
ful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
laboured with emulation and ardour to fecure to 
" their fubjedls all the advantages of the Indian 
trade, a power arofe in the Weft* which proved 
fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of 
their military inftitutions, and the wifdom of 
their political condu6t, having rendered them- 
felves matters of all Italy and Sicily, foon over- 
A. c. 55. turned the rival republic of Carthage, fubje6led 
Macedonia and Greece, extended their dominion 
over Sjrria, and at laft tumedtheirvi6torious arms 
againft Egypt, the only kingdom remaining of 

^ PUn. Nat. IBft. lib. vL c. 1 1. 
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thofe eftablifbed by the fucceffors of Alexander sect. 
the Great. After a feries of events which be- 
long not to the fubje6t of this Difquifitipn, 
Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, and 
reduced into the form of a Roman province by 
AuguHus. Aware of its great importance, he, A.Caa 
with that provident fagacity which diftinguiflies 
his chara6ler, not only referved it as one of the , 
provinces fubje£t immediately to imperial autho- 
rity, but by various precautions, well known to 
every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This 
extraordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded 
not only from confidering Egypt as one of the 
chief granaries on which the capital depended ^ 
for fubfiilence, but as the feat of that lucrative 
commerce which had enabled its ancient mo« 
narchs to amafs fuch enormous wealth, as ex- 
cited the admiration and envy of other Princes, 
and produced, when brought into thc^ treafury 
of the empire, a confiderable alteration both in 
the value of property, and the ftate of manners, 
in Rome itfeljf. 
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SECTION II. 

^ntercourfe with Indian from the EjiaUi/hmeni of 
the Roman Dominion in JEgt/pty to the Cdnqvieji 
' qf that Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

UPON the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans^ 
and the redu6lion of that tcingdom to a pro« 
vince of their empire, the trade with India coHjt 
tinued tabe carried on in the fame mode under 
their powerful J)rote6lion : Rome, enriched with 
the fpoils and the tribute of alrhoftall the known 
world, had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every 
kind. Among people of this defcription, th*^ 
produ6lions of India have always been held in 
the highefl eftimation. The capital of thegreateft 
empire ever eftablifhed in Europe, filled with ci^ 
tizens, who had now no occupation but to enjoy 
and diilipate the wealth accumulated by their 

aoceilors^ 
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anceftoif^, d^ininftded every thing ^egmt^< rare, sect; 
or coftly, vfhich that Temote* regum eould fii©. ^ ^^^ 
nifli, ih ofdei'td fiip^it its pomp, or heighten 
its pleafures. To fupply this demand, new and 
extrslordinaiy efforts became requifite^ and the 
coijtaierte wi^' Indifi increafed to a degree, 
%hieh (as I have obferved in another place*) 
vrill- appear aftonifttirig even to the prefent age, 
in which that branch of trade has been extended 
fdr beyond the practice or conception of any 
fertoet j^ridd. ^ 

Besides the Indian commodities impoited iht6 
the capifjfi of tlie empire from Egypt, the Ro« 
mails received an additional fupply of them by 
kndther mode of conveyance* From the eairlielR^ 
times^ there feems to bave been fonie coinmutif- 
caticfitt between Melbpofamia. and othei^ prli- 
•yinces on the banks of the lEuphrates,' and ti^ttffe 
barts oi'Syria ancl Pdeftirie, which lay ne^r'thi 
Mecfiteiiranean. The migration of Abram frbiii 
TJif, of the Chaldees from Sichem in the land'bf 
Canaan, is an inftailce of this^ TTie journey 
through the defart, which Separated thefg coun-» 
tries, was much facilitated by its affording one 
ftation abounding with water, and capable of cul- 
tivation. As the intercourfe increased, thepof* 
fdSon of this ftation becamfe an obje^ of fo much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned his 
attention towards the extenfion of commerce 

* HifU of Amecica« toI, I p. 25. ^ Geoell xi. xiL 
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SECT* among his fubjefils/ built a fenced city there^ 
°' Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildernefs, 
and its Greek on<^oi Paltmfra^ are both defcrip- 
tive of its fituation in a fpot adorned with palm- 
trees* This is not only plentifully fupplied with 
water, but furrounded by a portion of fertile land, 
which (though of no great extent) renders it a 
delightful habitation in the midfl of barren lands 
and an inhoQ)itable defart. Its happy pofition, 
at thediflance of eighty-iive miles from the river 
Euphrates, and aboiit one hundred and feventeen 
miles from the neareft coafl of the Mediterra- 
nean*^, induced its inhabitants to enter with ar- 
dour into the tradeofconveyingcommodities from 
one of thefe to the other. As the moft valuable 
produ6iions of India, brought up the Euphrates . 
from the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to 
bear the expence of a long land-carriage, this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opu- 
lence and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. 
Its government was of the form which is beft 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city, repub- 
lican ; aild from the peculiar advantages of its 
fituation, as well as the ipirit of its inhabitants, it 
long lifaintained its independence, though fur* 
rounded by powerful and ambitious neighbours, 

^ I Kings, ix. i8. a Cliron. viii. 4. 

^ In a fonner edition, I ftated the ^bmce of Palmyra 
from the Euphrates at fixty miles, aiflFfrom the Mediter- 
ranean at two hundred and three miles. Into thefe errors I 
was led by M. D'Anville, who, in his Memoire fur PEu- 
phrate et le Tigris, a work publiihed in old age, did not 
retain his wonted accuracy* From information conunttni« 
cated by Msyor Rennell, I have fubftituted the true diftances. 
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Undi^r the Symn ittottai^cts defended* from Se- * E c T/ 
leucuff it srttdned to its higbeft degree of f^leti- ^ 
dmhp anti wealth, one ^eat fource of wliiifih Ileitis 
to have been the fupplying their fubje6la[ With' 
Indian commodities. When Syria fuhmitted to' 
the irrefiftiWe arms of Rome, Patrmyx^ contimii^tf 
upwards of two centuries a fr^ef ifeite, amf JfV 
fmadihip wa« courted with emulatioii and foH* 
oitude by the Romans, and their rivals for etti** 
pire, the ]Partfeians. That it traded with botli, 
and particularly that from it Rome as well as 
dtber pairts^^of the empire received th^ prdduc- 
tioni of India, we learn from Appfanan author' 
of good cteaiit*. Bctt iti tracirig the prbgrefs off 
the jcommefrce of the andents- With;the Eaft, 1 
Ihould not have ventuiped, upon bis Angle teftfc- 
m^Bry, to mention thii^i among thef channels of 
note in whic^itwascarridd on, if a fingulafxilfi 
covety, for which We are indebted to the libertii 
curiofity and enterprifing fjnrit of bur own coun-* 
tiymen, did not confirm and illuftrate what h& 
relates. Towards the clofe of the laft century, 
foiwe gentlemen of the Eng<i(h factory at Aleppo, 
incited by what they heard iri the Eaft concern- 
ing the wonderful ruins Of Palmyrki ventured, 
netwithftanding the fatigue arid danger of a* 
journey through the delart, to vifit them. To\ 
tfieir aftonifliment they beheld* a fertile ^ot of' 
fcrtftc^milesin extent arifing like art ifland out of- 
aA^^;lfefc of fimtf, covered- with the remains cf 
tetaples-i p^rticoesj aquedufite, and other public^ 

5 Appian. d€rBfeffi)H5Wt iib. v; p; 1076. edit Tollii^ 
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works, which, in magnificence and fplendour^ 
and fome of them in elegance, were not unwor- 
thy of Athens or of Rome in their moil pros- 
perous ftate. Allured by their defcription of 
them, about fixty years thereafter, a party of 
more enlightened travellers, having reviewed 
the ruins of Palm3nra with greater attention and 
more fcientific fldll, declared that what they 
l^eheld there exceeded the moft exalted ideas 
which they had formed concerning it ^ 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from re- 
collecting the extraordinary degree of power to 
which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, 
S3n:ia, Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part 
of Afia Minor were conquered by its arms ; 
when Odenatus, its chief magiftrate, was deco- 
rated with the imperial purple, and Zenobia 
contended for the dominion of the Eaft with 
Rome under one of its moft warlike Emperors, 
it is evident that a ftate whiph could derive little 
importance from its original territory, muft have 
owed its aggrandifement to the opulence ac- 
quired by extenfive commerce. Of this the In- 
dian trade was undoubtedly the moft confider- 
able, and moft lucrative branch. But it is a 
cruel mortification, in fearching for what is in- 
ftru6live in the hiftory of paft times, to find that » 
the exploits of conquerors who have defolated 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have ren- 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute 

f Wood's Ruing of PalmTra, p. 37. 
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and often difgufting accuracy, whOe the difco- S te c T* 
very of ufefiil arts, and the progrefs of the moft ,^^* 
beneficial branches of commerce, are paffed over 
in filence, and fuffered to fink into oblivion* 
I- 

^After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, 
trade never revived there. At prefent a few 
miferable huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered 
in the courts of its (lately temples, or defortn ' 
its elegant porticoes ; and exhibit an humilisCt- 
ing contraft to its ancient magnificence* 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their a6kivity in order to fupply the in- 
creafing demands of Rome for Indian commodi- 
ties, and vied with each other in their efforts, the 
eagemefs of ^n (as Pliny obferves) brought 
India itfelf nearer to the refl: of the world. In 
the courfe of their voyages to that country, the 
Greek and Egyptian pilots could not fail to ob- 
ferve liie regular Ihifting of the periodical winds 
or monfoons, and how fteadily they continued 
to blow during one part of the year from the 
Eaft, and during the other from the Weft. En- 
couraged by attending to this circumftance, 
Hippalus, the commander of a fliip engaged in 
the Indian trade, ventured, about fourfcore 
years after Egypt was annexed to the Roman 
empire, to relinqiiifli the flow and circuitous 
courfe which I have defcribed, and ftretching 
boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
acfo& the ocean, was carried by the weftem mon- 
E 2 foon 
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$ £ c T, iaoiiL to Mufiiis, a barbDuc im that part of IncUt^ 
J^,^^ now known by the name of thfi Malabar coaft. 

This route to India waa held to be a diiboveisji 
of fuch importance, that in order to perpetuajbf 
^he memory of the inventor, tbe name of Hip^a* 
his waa given to the wind which enabled him to 
perform the voy^e ^. As. this wass one of th% 
greateit efforts of navigation in the ancienfe 
worldt and opened the beft eonununicatikxa by 
fea between the Eaft and Weft that was loiom 
for fourteen hundred years, it merits a particulat 
defcription. Fortunately Pliny has enabled, us 
to give it with a degree of accuracy, which osa 
(eldpm be attained in tracing the naval: or com^ 
mercial^ operations of the ancients* From A[e»^ 
juadria (he obferves) to Julippolis is two mil^a; 
there the cargo deflined for India is embarked 
on the Nile, and is carried to Coptos, which, ia 
diftant three hundred and three miles, and the 
voyage is ufually accomplifhed in twelve, days. 
From Coptos goods, are conveyed by land^caiv 
mge to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, halting 
at di^erent ftationa regulated ax^cording to the 
conveniency of watering* The diftance betweea 
thefe cities is two hundred and fifty*eight o^^es* 
On account of the heat the caravan travels only& 
during the night, and the journey ia finiih^oi^ 
the twelfth day. Erom Berenice, fisipa take theiv 
departure about midfiimmer, and in thirty^ dafs 
reach Ocelis (Grella) at tbe mouth of the Aiyibiaa 

« Pcrlp. MarvEgrthr. p. jt. 
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Gulf^ or Cane (Cape Fattaque) on the coaft of s E c t. 
Arabia Felix. Thence thtey fail in forty days to J^ 
^^ffiri*, the firft emporium in India. They begin 
thteir yoyiige home^vards early in the Egyptian 
tiionth Thibi^ which anfwers to oilr December j 
they fail with a north-feaft wind, and when they 
ertler the Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or 
fouth-wed wind, and thus complete the voyage 
i!ilfefethanayear\ 

Th« account whi^h Kiny gives of Mufiris, afri 
t»f Bftrace, another harbour not far dlftant^ which 
was likewife frequetited by the Ihips from Befc- 
niee^ as being both fo iiicommiGrdious for trkd« 
en account of the Ihallown^ft of the ports^ that 
it became neceffary to diibbarge and take in the 
cargoes in fmall boats, does not enable Us t^ fi* 
their poiition with perfeft accuracy. This de- 
fci'iption applies to many ports on the Malabar 
tioafti but from two circdtnAanee^ mentioned 
by him ; one, that they are not fkr diftarit ftotil 
Cottonara, the country Which produces pepper 
In great abundance ; and the other, that in fail* 
ing towards them the courfe lay near Nitriai^i 
the ftation of the pirates ; I adopt fh^ opfnion 
df Major Rennell, that they wer6 fituated 
fomewhere between Goa and TelKcherry, arid 
that probably the modern MeefiaW or Merjee 
j& the Mufiris of the ancients, ahd Ba^celore 
th^r Baracfe** 

^ ftifr. Nat. tli^. lib. vi. c. 25. See *?OTE XX.* 
* Introd. p. x;KXYii> 
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SECT. As in thefe two ports was the principal llaple 
"• of- the trade between Egypt and India, when in 
its moil flourifliing ftate, this feems to be t>vs 
prpper place for inquiring into the nature of the 
commerce with the ancients, particularly the 
Romans, carried on with that country, and for 
enumerating the commodities moft in requeft, 
which they imported from it. But as the opera- 
tions of commerce and the mode of regulating 
it, were little attended to in thofe ftates of an- 
tiquity, of whofe tranfadlions we have any ac- 
curate knowledge ; their hiilorians hardly enter 
into any detail concerning a fubjedl of fuch fub- 
ordinate importance in their political fyftem, 
and it is moftly from brief hints, detached fa^ts^ 
and incidental obfervations, that we can gather 
information concerning it ^, 

In every age, it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of neceffity, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufa6tures, fpices, and precious 
Clones, are neither obje6ls of defire to nations 
of fimple manners, nor are fuch nations pot 
feffed of wealth fuflScient to purchafe them. 
But at the time the Romans became mailers 
of the Indian trade, they were not only (as 
has already been obferved) in that ftage of 
fociety when men are eager ^ to obtain every 
thing that can render the enjoyment of life more 
exquifite, or add to its fplendour, but they had 
ficquired all the fantaftic taftes formed by the 

'^ See NOTE XXL 
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caprice and extravagance of wealth. They were sect. 
of confequence highly delighted with thofe new ^* 
objects of gratification with which India fuj^lied 
them in fuch abundance. The produ6lions of 
that country, natural as well as artificial, feem' to 
have been much the fame in that age as in the 
prefent. But the tafte of the Romans in luxury 
difiered in many refpe^s from that of modem 
times, and of courfe their demands from India 
differed confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete as poffible, I ihall in the firfl place make 
fome obfervations on the three great articles of 
general importation from India, i. Spices and 
aromatics. 2. Precious ftones and pearls. 3. Silk. 
And then I ihall give fome account (as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information) 
of the aflbrtment of cargoes both outward and 
homeward bound, for the veffels fitted out at 
Berenice to different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worihip in the heathen world; from the 
incredible number of their deities, and of the 
temples confecrated to them ; the confumption 
of frankincenfe and other aromatics which were 
ufed in every facred fun£tion, muft have been 
very great. But the vanity of men occafioned a 
greater confumption of thefe fragrant fubflances, 
than their piety. It was the cuflom of the Ro- 
mans to burn the bodies of their dead, and they 
deemed it a di^lay of magnificence, to cover not 

E 4 only 
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SECT, 0»ly th# body }l>^t tlie funeral pUe on wliicb it 
y*, , was l^id, with the moft coQly Qncefk At the &»• 
per^Ji of Sylla, two hundred and ten hwdem oi 
|pic«3 were ftrewed upon the pUe* Nero i$ re- 
ported to have burnt a quantity oi cinnamon and 
pafiia a,t the funeral of Fappoea, greater than tb0 
^ountriei from which it wa3 imported produced 
jn owe year. We nconfume in heaps thefe pre- 
pwm fubftance^ with the carcafes of the dead 
(fays Pliny) : We oflfer them to the Gods only in 
grains ""^ It was not from India, I am aware^ 
bu^ from Arabia, that aromatics were firft im- 
ported into Enrope j and fome of tbem, partipiir 
|ar|y franWncenfe, were prodn^ioni of rt»fr 
country. But tfie Arabian$ were accuffeQwed^ 
together with fpices of native growtii^ to fwrnifli 
foreign merchant» with others of higher value, 
which they brought from India, a«d the regiena 
beyond it. The commercial intercourfe of th^ 
Arabians with the eailern parts of Afia, waa not 
only early, but confiderahle. By means of their 
trading caravans, they conveyed into their own 
country all the valuable prpdu^ion3 of the Baft, 
among which, fpice? held a chief place* In every 
anpient accpunt of Indian commodities, fp^eea 
and aromatics of various kinds form a priQcipal 
article/*. Some authors affert that the greater 
part of thofe purchafed in Arabia were not ^ 
growth pf that country, hut brought fxom India > 

« Nat. Hift. lib. xii. c. i?. 

^ Peripl. Mar. Eryth. ^. 22. 28. I^traho, lib. i^ P- 156. A. 
lib. xv* p^ I0l8. A« 

^ SiiaabOf lib* xvii p. 1120. C* 
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Tb*t this afii^f tion iras well fimiHied, appears sect. 
frmB wbait has been obferved in modern times. . ^^- 
The frunkiaefeiafe of Arabia, though reck<Hied 
the peculiar #nd mod precious produ^ion of the 
country, is much inferior in quality to that im- 
ported into it from tb^ Baft ; and it is chiefly 
witii tbe latter, that the Arabians at prefent fup- 
ply the extenfive demands of various provinces 
of Afia for this commodity ^. Jt is upon good 
authority, then, that I have mentioned the im- 
portation of Ipioes as one of the mo& confider* 
able braiicbes of anpient commerce with India. 
Ju the Auguftan ag^, an entire ftre^t in Rome 
ie^pns to have been oi^cupied by thofe who fold 
fi^n\iimmf?9 p^ppor, and other aromatics**. 

JL PftEijious ftpnes, together with which pearls 
m^y be cla0ed» ieem to be the article next< in 
vaiim impoiFt^d by the Romans from the Eaft. 
A^ tbefe have no pretenfion to be of any real ufe, 
tbiair value arifes entirely from their beauty and 
tbetr rarity, and isven when efti mated moft mode- 
rately is always high. But among nations far 
advanced in luxury, when they are deemed not 
onljciirDam^nts, but marks of diilin^lion, the vain 
and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one another 
for tiie po^e^on of them, that they rife in price 
tp m e^t^bitant and almoft incredible height 
Biafpond^) though the art of cutting them wag 
ifi^perle^ly known to. the ancjients, held an higb 
place in eilimation among them as well as among 

^> Neihuhr. Djef^ripjt. de 1' Ai*abie, torn. U p. I2fi. 
^ Hor. lib, ii.epift. !• 
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^ E c T. US. The comparative value of other precious 
_^1 , ftones varied according to the diverfity of taftes 
and the caprice of fafliion. The immenfe num- 
ber of them mentioned by Pliny, and the labori- 
ous care with which he defcribes and arranges 
them% will aflonifh, I fliould fuppofe, the moil 
ikilful lapidary or jeweller of modern times, and 
fliews the high requell in which they were held 
by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Ro- 
mans feem to have given the preference to 
pearls*. Perfons of every rank purchafed th^m 
with eagemefs ; they were worn on every part 
of drefs ; and there is fuch a diflFerence, both 
in fize and in value, among pearls, that while 
fuch as were large and of fuperipr lullre adorned 
the wealthy and the great, finaller ones and o£ 
inferior quality grati6ed the vanity of perfons 
in more humble ftations of life. Julius Cae£ur 
^refented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with 
a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight thouiand 
four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. The 
famous pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were in 
value one hundred and fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and fifty. eight pounds \ Pre- 
cious ftones, it is true, as well as pearls, were 
found not only in India, but in many* differ- 
ent countries, and all were ranfacked in order 
to gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

' Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvii. • See NOTE XXIJ. 

« Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. ix. c 3 j. See NOTE XXIII, , 
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fornHhed the chief part, and its produdlions sect. 
were allowed to be moft abundant, diverfified, ^* 
and valuable. 

III. Another produftiori of India in great 
demand at Rome, was lilk ; and when we recol- 
le6l the variety of elegant fabrics into which it 
may be formed, and how much thefe have added 
to the Ijalendour of drefs and furniture, we can- 
not wonder at its being held in fuch eilimation 
by luxurious people. The price it bore was ex- 
orbitant ; but it was deemed a drefs too expen- 
five and too delicate for men", and was appro- 
priated wholly to women of eminent rank and 
opulence. This, however, did not render the 
demand for it lefs eager, efpecially after the ex* 
ample of the diflblute Elagabalus introduced the 
ufe of it among the other fex, and accuftomed 
. men to the di%race (as the feverity of ancient 
ideas accounted it) of wearing this effeminate 
gdrb. Two circumftances concerning the traf- 
fic of filk among the Romans merit obfervation. 
Contrary to what ufually takes place in the ope« 
rations of trade, the more general ufe of that 
commodity feems not to have increaftd the quan- 
tity imported, in fuch proportion as to anfwer 
the growing demand for it, and the price of filk 
was not reduced during the courfe of two hun- 
dred and fifty years from the time of its being 
firfl; known in Rome. In the reign of Aurelian, 
it ftill continued to be valued at its 'weight in gold; 
This, it is probable, was owing to "the mode in 

" Tacit. Annal. lib. ii* c. 33. 
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tBCT. which diat cominodity \r« ppocored by the ismr*' 
^" chants of Alexandria. They had no dire^ inter* 
courfe with China, the only country in which tfa^ 
filk-worm was then reared, and its labour ren* 
dered an article (^'commerce* All the filk which 
they purchaied in the different ports of India 
ihat they frequented, was brought thither in Ihipa 
of the country) and either from fbme defe6i ^ 
&iU in managing the filk-worm, the produc© of 
its ingenious induftry among the Chikiefe waa 
icanty, or the intermediate dealers found greater 
advantage in fumifliing the markd: 6f Alexandria 
with a finall quantity at an high price, than td 
lower its value by increafing the quantity. Tlie 
other circumftance which I had in View is more 
extraordinary, and affords a ftriking proof <^ th6 
imperfect communication of the ancients with 
remote nations, and of the flender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions or 
larts. Much as the manufactures of filk were ad* 
mired, and ofleaas filk is mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors^ they had not^ for fe^ 
veral centuries, after the uie of it became 4^^* 
mmi, any cert»n knowledge either c€ the coun^ 
tries to which they were indebted for this ft* 
vourite article of elegance, or of the ti^anner in 
which it was jwroduced. By fome^ filk was fop* 
pc^d to be a flne down adhering to the leaves 
i9f certain treea or flowers ; others imagki^ it 
to be a delicate ^eciesrof wocrf or cotton ) and 
ieven tbole who had learned that it was the work 
of an infe^, ihew^ by their deicriptiom, that 
they had no diilinCl idea qf the manner in which 
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ifc W93 fiinned\ it wm hi confeqiiance of an 9 £ c i* 
event that haf^ened in the fixth century of the ^ 
Chiiftiaii seO) of which I fliall hereafter take 
notice^ tllat the real nature of filk becaoM 
kuowa m, Europe. 

Xm other conimoditie» u&dly imported fton 
Indie^ wiU be mentioqed in the account, which 
I now proceed to give, of the cargoes fent out 
stfid brought Iwme in the Ihips employed in tho 
trade with that country. For this we are in* 
debted to the Circumnavigation of i^e Eiy^ 
Araean Sea, afcribed to Arrian, a curious thougb 
ihort treatife, lefs known than it defervcs to be^ 
and which enters into Tome details, concerning 
eommerce, to which there is nothing ilmilar in 
any ancient writer^ The firft place in India, in 
which the ihipfl from Egypt^ while they followed 
the ancient courfe of navigation, were accuf* 
tomed to trade, was Patala in the river Indus, 
They imported into it woollen doth of a flight 
febrie, linen in chequer work, fome precioua 
fiones^ and f<we aromaties unknown in In^a, 
coi^, (terax, glfc& veflek of diflferettt: kinds, 
fome wrought' fflver, moneyv a»d wiaet In re* 
tern for thefe, they, received" l^iees^ of various 
kinds, fepphires, and other gems, (ilk ftuffi^ GOi 
Aread, cotton cloths % ani bteck pepper. But 
a for more cenfiderabl^efiip<»inm^n the^ fame 
coafl was Barygaea, and on that account th^ 
author, whom I follow hete, defcribes its fitua- 

»3wN0T!EXXlV. rS^vNOTTXXV. 
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g £ c Ti tion and the mode of approaching it, with great 
^ . minutenefs and accuracy. Its fituation corre* 
iponds entirely with that of jBaroach, on the 
great river Nerbuddah, down the itream of 
which, or by ladd-carriage, from the great city 
of Tagara acrofs high mountains'', all the pro- 
du6tions of the interior country were conveyed 
to it. The articles of importation and export-* 
ation in this great mart were extenfive and va-^ 
rious. Beiides thefe already mentioned, our au- 
thor enumerates among the former, ' Italian, 
Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, tin, lead, gir- 
dles or faihes of curious texture, melilot, white 
glais, red arfenic, black lead, gold and filver 
coin. Among the exports he mentions the 
onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various fa- 
brics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper*. At Mufiris, the next 
emporium of note on that coail, the articles 
imported were much the fame as at Barygaza ; 
but as it lay nearer to the eaftern parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication 
with them, the commodities exported from it 
were more numerous and more valuable. He 
^ecifies particularly pearls in great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of filk 
flufis, rich perfumes, tortoife-ihell, different 
Icinds of tranQ>arent gems, efpecially diamonds, 
and pepper in large quantities, and of the bed 
quality\ 

' See NOTE XXVI. 

* PeripL Mar. Erythr. p. 28; * Ibid. 31. 3t^. 

' ' The 
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. The juftnefs of the account given by this SECT, 
author of the articles imported from India, is , ^ 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the Indian 
commodities fubje6t to the payment of duties 
are enumerated^. By comparing thefe two ac- 
counts, we may form an idea tolerably exa£t of 
the nature and extent of the trade with India in 
ancient times. 

As the ftate of fociety and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earlieil period in 
which they are known, nearly refembted what 
we obferve among their defcendants in the pre- 
fent age; their wants and demands were, of. 
courfe, much the fame* The ingenuity of their 
own artiils was fo able to fupply thefe, that they 
ftood little in need of fbreign manufactures or 
productions, except fome of the ufeful metals 
which their own country did not fumifh in fuf- 
ficient quantity; and then, as now, it was moftly 
with gold and filver that the luxuries of the Eaft 
were purchafed. In two particulars, however, 
our importations from India differ greatly from 
thofe of the ancients. The drefs, both of the 
Greeks and Romans, was almoil entiriely woollen, 
which, by their frequent ufe of the warm bath. 
Was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their 
confumption of linen and cotton cloths was 
much inferior to that of modern times, when 
thefe are worn by perfons in every rank of life. 
Accordingly, a great branch of modern impor* 

^ Digefty lib. xxkix. tit. ir. § i6. De publicanis et vec- 
tigalibus. 
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5f E CT. tation from that part of India with whidi? the 
^V ancients were acquainted^ i& in jpiec^goodsr ;^ 
comprehending*, under that mercantile temiy tiie 
immenfe variety of fabrics which Indian inge* 
nuity has formed of cotton^ But a^ fanf as^I hav^ 
obferved, we have no authority that will juftify 
us in ftating the ancient importation of thefe to 
be in any degree copfiderable. 

In modem times, though it continues Hill to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is^ cartied 
on with India, yet, together with the articles 
that miriifter to it, we import, to a confiderable 
extent, various commodities which axe to be 
confidered merely as the materials of our do- 
naeitic manufa6turesw Such are, the cotton- 
wod of Indoflan, the filk of China, and the falt- 
petjre of Bengal. But, in the accounts of an- 
cient importations- from India, raw filk and' fiftk- 
thread excepted, I find nothing mentioned that 
oould ferve as^ the materials of any home-manu^ 
fafiture. The navigation of the ancients never 
having extended to China, the quantity of un« 
wrought filk with which they were fupplied, hf 
means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
been fa fcanty, that the manufa^ure of it coiild 
not make an addition of any moment ta tbri^ 
domeflic induftry. 

At-ter this fncdii^ account of the <^omtnerci^ 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed to 
inquire what knowledge they had of, the countries 

beyoa4' 
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beyond the ports of Mufiris and Barace, the ut- S E c T. 

moftl>oundary towards the Eaft to which I have , ^^ 

hitherto traced their progrefi. The author of 
the Circumnavigation of the Erjrthraean Sea, 
whofe accuracy of defcription juftifies the confi- 
dence with which I have followed him for fome 
time, feems to have been little acquainted with 
that part of the coaft which ilretches from Ba- 
race towards the fouth. He mentions, indeed 
curfbrily, two or three different ports, but gives 
no intimation that any of them were ftaples of 
the commerce with Egjrpt. He haftens to Co- 
mar, or Cape Comorin, the fouthemmoft point 
of the Indian peninfula ; and his defcription of 
it is fb accurate, and fo conformable to its real 
ftate, as (hews his information concerning it to 
have been perfe6lly authentic"*. Near to this he 
places the pearl fifhery of Colchos, the modem 
Kilkare, undoubtedly the lame with that now 
carried on by the Dutch in the ftreight which 
feparates the ifland of Ceylon from the conti- 
nent ; as adjacent to this he mentions three dif- 
ferent ports, which appear to have been fituated 
on the eaft fide of the peninfula, now knowa by 
the name of the Coromandel coaft;. He defcribes 
thefe as emporia^ or ftations of trade *j but from 
an attentive confideration of fome circumftances 
in his account of thiem, I think it probable that 
the fliips from Berenice did not fail to any of 
thefe ports, though they were fupplied, as he in- 

^ Peripl. p. 33. D'Anville Ant. de I'lnde, Ii8> ftc. 
• PeripL p. 34. 
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8 S c r. formt us, with the x^ol^iDodities brought front 
J^l , figypt, «s well &8 with the produ^ians rf t^ 
•oppofite t^wft of the peninfuU { Imt thefe ibetti 
to have h^en k^poilied in xxmMtyJhipe^ It wak 
likewife in Vtflels of theil* oWti» varying in fefoi 
«ad buitlen» aftd liliftii^^uifii&d by di£^nent naiaefii^ 
ibme of M^ch he meatimis^ th«it thc^ traded with 
the Greldea €heii^i>di^, of luBgdom of Mc^accl^ 
ta4tJ3beeoutitrieBiiMrtbtGiing^$. Net far from 
the mouth of that riv^t he i^nrCes en ifland, which 
be de&:iibe8 a« fitoiriied under th« ^i]^ fUQ, aad 
j^ the laft t^oa in the Eaft tliat was inhiibited*» 
Of all thefe parts of India» the Author of the 
CircumHavigatikm a^e^rs to have had yttj flaob- 
d^ knoidedge* as i$ manif(^, not only from what 
he mentions oonoerning this itm^naiy iflaadit 
and &aBi \m kiot al^teia^tiing to deferibe thesa^ 
but from his fdatiiig^ with t^e credulity aftd 
k>ve of dbe ^arv^ybous^ w^h always accompidiy 
and charlEi&edfe'ignoraiicfi, that the& r^oiote «e» 
gions were {leopled with 'oanoibals, and men of 
uncouth and im»iftrou9 ftrms^* 

I lu^ve been induced to beftow this i^teatioa 
to jtraciag the xxmrie delineated in Uie Ckcufli«- 
navigation ofthe Erythraean Sea^ bocaufe the Ax^ 
thor cf it i& the &r(l ancient writer to M^iom we aro 
indebted for any kno^e^ of the eaftem C0£^ 
of the gi^eat peninflila of India^ or of the eoun«> 
tiies which lie beyond it. To Strabo^ wh^ 

J Peripl. p. ^^^ 
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oompo&d his gr^At work on geography in th^ 6 * C T^ 
teiga o£ AuguftuS) India^ particularly t\i^ moft ^^.JJ;^ 
eailern parts of it, v[a% little knowfi. He be*> 
gins .his defcription of it with requefting the in- 
duigenoe of his readers, on account of the fcanty 
infbf matiofi he could obtain with rel^e<^ to a 
country fi> remote, which Europe^tns had ieldom 
vifited, and many of them tranllently only, iii 
the fon£lions of military fervice^ He obfbrves^ 
that Bi^&i commerce had contributed little to^ 
wards an accorate inveftigation of the country^ 
OS few of the merchants fbom Egypt, and the * 
Arabutti Q^^ had ever ftiled as far as the 
Qaagm i and fndm men fo illttemtei^ intelligence 
that merited a fUll degree of confidence could 
foatteely be «Kpe6led« His defciiptions cf India, 
pEPrtixnilatiy its interior provifices, are borrowed 
wlmdk entirely £rom tiie memoim of Alexander's 
iiffi<^rs, with fome (lender additions firom more 
ceeent accounts, and thefe fo i^ in number, 
and fometimes fb inaccurate, as to fumi(h it 
ftr&bg proof of the finafl progr^ which the 
ancients had made from the time g£ Alexandei^ 
kk eitploxing that country. When an author^ 
poflefled of fuch difcemment and indaftry as 
Strabo, who vifited in perfon feveral diilant re- 
gions, that he might be able to deibribe them 
mth gifettter accuracy, relates, Ihat the Gan^s 
voters the 9eean by one mouthy we are war** 
nmtdi in concluding, that in his tfaae there wae 
either no dire^ navi^tion carried on to that 
great river^ by the traders from the Arabian 

' SmibO) lib. XV. loxi. C. ' * ^ 
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SECT. Gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken fo 
j^ , feldom, that fcience had not then derived much 
information from iU 

The next author, in order of time, from whom 
we receive any account of India, is the elder 
Pliny, who flourifhed about fifty years later than 
Strabo. As in the Ihort defcription of India, 
given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame 
guides with Strabo, and feems to have had no 
knowledge of the interior country, but what he 
derived from the memoirs of the officers who 
ferved under Alexander and his immediate fuc- 
ceffors, it is unneceflary to examine his defcrip# 
tion minutely. He has added, however^ two 
valuable artides, for which he was indebted to 
more recent difcoveries. The one is the ac- 
count of the new courfe of navigation from the 
Arabian Gulf to the coaft of Malabar, the nature 
and importance of which I have already ex* 
plained. The other is a defcription of the iiland 
cxfTaprobana, which I Ihall confider particularly^ 
iifter inquiring into what Ptolemy has contri- 
buted towards our knowledge of the ancient flate 
of the Indhtn continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publifhed his works 
about fourfcore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguiihed for his perfevering induftry, 
and taletit for arrangement, rather than for an 
inventive genius ; geography has been more in- 
debted to him for its improvement, tlian to any 
Other philofopher. Fortunately for that fcience^ 

in 
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in forming his general fyftem of geography, he S E c T. 
adopted the ideas, and imitaled the pradlice of , ^* 
Hipparchu^, who lived near four hundred years 
before his time. That great philofopher was the 
firft who attempted to make a catalogue of the 
liars. In order to afcertain their polition in the 
heavens with accuracy^ he meafured their dif« 
tance from certain circles of the fpheres, com^ 
putjng it by degrees, either from eaft to weft, 
or from north to fouth. The former was deno- 
minated the longitude .of the ftar, the latter its 
latitude. Thiamode he found to be of fuch uti- 
lity in his aftronomical refearches, that he applied 
it with no lefs happy effe6l to geography ; and 
it is a circumftance worthy of notice, that it was. 
by obferving and defcribing the heavens, men 
were ^rft taught to meafure and delineate the 
earth with exa^lnefs. This method of fijf ing the 
pofition of places, invented by Hipparchus, 
though known to the geographers between his 
time and that of Ptolemy, and mentioned both 
by Strabo ^ and by Pliny', was not employed by 
any of them. Of this negleft the moft probable 
account feems to be, that as none of them were 
aftronom^rs, they did not fully comprehend all 
the advantages geography might derive from thi* 
invention"". Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted* 
a long life to the improvement of aftronomy,- 
theoretical as well as practical, perfe6Hy dit. 
cemed, and, as in both. Hipparchus was his 
^uide^ h^, in his famous treatife on gepgraphy,* 

k Lib. ii. . K Nat. Hift, lib. ii. ^. 12. 26. 70. 

» S«e NOTE XXVil. ' ' ., , 
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5 E c t. dafcribed the diflfierent parts of the earth accdrd- 
^_^1^^ ing to their longitiide and latitude- Geography 
was thus eftabliihed upon its proper principles, 
and intimately connefted with aftronoe^cal obr 
jfervations and mathematical fcience. This work 
of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimatioa among 
the ancients". During ^the middle ages, both 
in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of Pto-t 
lemy, in every thing relating to geography, ^ero 
fubmitted to with an alfent as implicit as was 
yielded to thofe of Ariftotle in all other depatt<» 
ments ^of fcience. On the revival of a more 
liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth centory, 
the merit of Ptolemy's improvements in geo^ 
graphy was examined and recognised; that 
fcientjfic language which he firft rendered ge- 
neral, continues to be ufed, and the pofition oi 
places is ftill afcertained in the fame diftinA and 
compendious manner, by Jpecifying their lottgi* 
tude and latitude. 

Not Iktisfied with adopting l^e general prin-^ 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in 
t^e amplication of them ; and, 4s that philofoph^ 
had arranged all the conftellations, h€i ventured 
upon what was no left arduous, to furvey 9^ tite 
* riegions of the earth which were then kaown, 
and with minute and bold decifion he fijced ibeT 
longitude and latitude of the moft remaikable 
places in each of them. All his det^rminatioiii, 
I)Qw^vc^, ^e not to be c^mfidered as tbe jtfiMt 

• See NOTE XXVIIJ. 
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of aft^al ^WervfttiWf o« did IHcJemy ptAlifli a e c t^ 
tlfewpi^ iUeh^ Aftrwwai^l SmxkQ^ wat can- . J^i 
fined, ait th^tp tiitt^ to ^ f<&w coyntrl^. A wn- 
fid^rabte p^ of the globe ws^ Uttie vifit^, ^4 
iwperfe^iy ^fejFibedt The pofitiei» of £i fiaaU 
number o'f pl^ce^ only had bee» fixed with any 
decree of ^ceuracy- Ptolemy was therefore 
obliged to. confult the itineraries and furveys of 
tb# RfflPftR empire* which the politick .wyapm 
of th^t gpefit ftate hftd eewpleted with immen(^ 
lafeour %ttd ei^peftfe^. Beywd the preeift^s el 
the e»p«e, he hwl pothipg ei^ whieh he eoul4 
rely* but the journdp *ftd repQrt$ of ti ave}lei?ik 
UpQH theie fiU W? eopglvifien^ we?e foiinded i 
and ^^ he r^d^d in Aks^ndna at §t time when 
the trftcfe frem th^t eity te Jndi* was carried oa, 
to its tttmoft i^ieifii, this Atuatkn might h^ve 
b@^ ei^pe^ed te afK>rd h|ip ^he iHeaD3 of pro-i 
coring aqsple iftfoiniatioft ewceroiftg jt. B^^ 

either ff oia the ifppeife^^ p^nse^ in ^hfch th%^ 
eeuwtry wsa ^ploi ed <n Mi ti«^e, op frem hja 
p)9t«if)g toe Jfnweh confidence is the repeats o^' 
pf rjp^* whft had vifited it with little *ttentio» 
ofdifeerpmeet^, J^fe gene?ftl deKn^tien of the 
lefm Qf the J^ditn oontineftt k the ifleft erre^ 
9eov^ thftt hw been tranfinitted to ua f?Qm an* 
ttqiuity. JBy «n ft(loni<hing »iftafcej^ he h*s ra^de 

the peRififBla ©f IM\^ ftreteh fte® tl^ §mm 
Bfffyg»sfiims» Of ^ulf of Cupfthey, f?Q» weft tft 

eafli, infi;ead of extending, according to its real 
dire^on, from north to fbuth ^. This ^nror will 

• See NOTE XXIX. ^ » Geogr. ^. i, c, if. 

f fee NOTE XXX. 
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74 AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

S E c T. appear the more unaccountable^ when we re- 
_^1,^ colledl that Megafthenes had publiflied a inea^ 
lurement of the Indian peninfula, which ap« 
proaches near to its true dimenfions ; and that 
thia had been adopted, with fome variations, by 
Eratofthenes, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Pliny, who wrote prior to the age of Ptolemy ^ 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch an 
erroneous opinion concerning the general di- 
menfions of the Indian continent, his infor- 
mation with reipe6l to the country in detail, 
and the fituation of particular places, was more 
accurate ; and he is the firft author poffeffed of 
fuch knowledge as enabled him to trace the^ 
fea-coaft, to mention the moft noted places fitu-? 
ated upou it, and to ipecify the longitude and 
latitude of each from Cape Comorin eaftward, 
to the utmoft boundary of ancient naviga- 
tion. With regard to fome diftrifts, particu- 
larly along the eaft fide of the peninfula as 
far as the mouth of the Ganges, the accounts 
which he had received feem to have been fb 
far exa6t, as to correfpond more nearly per- 
haps with the a6tual fl^te of the country, than 
the defcriptions which he gives of any other part 
of India. M. D'Anville, with his ufual induftry 
and difcemment, has confidered the principal 
ftations as they are fixed by him, and finds that 

' Straboi lib. icv. loio. B* Arriai)» Hift. Indies c. $, 4. 
Piod. Sicul. lib. ii. i^, flin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. CZX* Seo 
NQTE XXXI, , 
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liiey correfpond to Kilkare, Negapatatn, the SE CT." 
mouth of the river Cauveri, Mafulipatam, Pointy °* 
Gordeware, &c. It is foreign to the obje6l of 
this DifquifitioD to enter into fuch a minute de*' 
tail J but in feveral inftances we may obferve, 
that not only the conformity of pofltion, but thei 
fimilarity of ancient and modem names, is very 
ftrikihg. The great river Cauveri, is by Ptolemy 
named Chaberis; Arcot, in the interior country, 
is Arcati Regia ; and probably the whole coaft ^ 
has received its prefent name of Coromandel ' 
from Sor Mandtdanij or the Jkingdom of Soras, ' 
which is fituated upon it '. 

Ik the courfe of one hundred ^nd tbirty-fix ^ 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to > 
that of Ptolemy, the.commerciai intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended; the latter geo«- 
grajpher had acquired fuch an acceffion of new 
information concerning the Ganges, that he' 
mentions the names of fix different mouths of 
that river, and defcribes their pofitions. His de« 
lineation, however, of that part of India which: 
lies beyond the Ganges, is not leis erroneous in 
it& general form, than that which he gave of the: 
peninfula, and b^rs as little refemblance to the^ 
a&ual pofition of thofe countries. He ventures, 
neverthele&, upon a furvey of tbem, fimilar ta 
that which he had made of the other great di-^ 
vifion of India, which I have already examined*^^ 

» Ptolm. GeogTr lib. Yii, c. I. JD'Aaville, Antiq. d^ I'Indc, 
127, S^c. 
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^ *IL ^* ^^ meftticBifs the pUef$ of n^^e aloi^ the co^, 
fome of which h^ difti»gttiflies 93 mporia ; bo*, 
wbQlber thuA nwiQ w(i> given to theoa on lu^ocmst 
of their bemg ftafdes ^ trade to the natives; in 
their tr^c c&if if 4 on from one diftritdt of India 
to another^ or whether they were ports, to which 
vefiela from the Arabian Gulf refipirted direSily, 
15 »at fpecifted* Tfeelatter I ftonld think tote 
the idea which Pteleiny means to coav^ y h\A 
thc^ regions of India were fo remote, and, from 
thig timid and flow eourih of ancient nav^atioo^ 
W«« prcd)abij ib litde frequented, that his in« 
formation concerning them, is extrcmdy deifee^ 
tive, and his defcriptions more obfcure, more 
inaocarate, and le£i c^^or mable to the real ftate 
oJT th^ eoimtryt tiian in any part of his geography* 
That peAinfida to whkJh he gives the name of 
the Gdldent Qmrf^aftfiis, he delioeatea as if it 
liretched direSily £rom north to iontb, and fiyea 
the lafcttudd of Sabana Igmporium, its fd(uthem 
extrenuty, three degrees beyond tte Hae. To 
the eaft of thit penii^a he j^aeeii wfaajt he calk 
the Great Bay, and in the mo^ remate part of it 
the ftatkm of Glatigaia, the utmoil bouMary of 
nafvig^ion in aaeknt times, to which he affigns 
noleistiiea eightd^rM&a^ahaU'of fiiutlMmi 
Ijititu^ Beyond tfaift he dedarea the ef ith ta 
be ahugeth^r unknown, and afferta that the land 
tucna thenee to the weftward, and ftrei^diea ia 
that dire£ti€Qi until it joins the promontory of 
Praffvim in Jlthlopia^ which, according to his 
idea, terminated the continent of Africa tq the 

fouth. 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. ^^ 

fouth^. In confequence of thi$ error, no lefi 8 s c T. 
unaccountable th^n enormous, he muft have be- , J^ _ 
Ueved the Erythraean Sea> in T(t» whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, to 
be.a vail bafon, without any communication with 
the ocean ". 

Out of the confuiion of thojfe wild ide^, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra» 
vellers have involved the geography of Ptolemy. 
M. D'Anville has attempted to bring order; and, 
ity> be hw formed opinions 
)me capital positions, which 
:e of being well fbunded. The 
:ca is, according to him, the 
18 of Ptolemy ; but inftead of 
1 he has given it» we know 
that it bends fome degrees towards the eaft, and 
that Cape de Romania, its fouthern extremity, 
is more than a degree to the north of the Hue* 
The Gulf of Siam he confiders as the Great Bay 
of Ptolemy, but the pofition on the eaft fide of 
that bay, correfponding to Catigara, is a^ually 
as many degrees to the north ot the ecjuator, as 
he fuppofed it to be fouth of it. Beyoud this ho 
mentions an inland city, to which he gives the 
name of Thinae or Sinae Metropolis. The lon- 
gitude whiQh he affigns to it, is one hundred md 
eighty de^ees from bis firft meridian in the F<h:« 

« Ptolw Ckojrr. li^. vii* Q 3, 5, P'Asvilkt A^ ^ 
I'lude, 187. 

* Set NOTE XXXII. 
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75 AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

tunate Ifland, and is the utmoft point towards 
ihe eaft to which the ancients had advanced by 
fea. Its latitude he calculates to be three de- 
grees fouth of the line. If, with M. D'AnvDle, 
we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the 
weftem part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, 
to be the fame with Sinae Metropolis, Ptolemy 
has erred in fixing its pofition no lefs than 
fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude *• 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the re* 
mote parts of Afia, have been rendered more 
conlpicuous by a miftaken opinion of modern 
times ingrafted upon them. Sines, the moft dit 
tant ftation mentioned in his geography, has 
fuch a near refemblance in found to China, the 
name by which the greateft and moft civilized 
empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, that, 
upon their firft acquaintance with it, they haftily 
concluded them to be the fame ; and of iconfe- 
quence it was fuppofed that China was known 
to the ancients, though no point feems to be ' 
more afcertained, than that they never advanced 
by fea beyond th^t boundary which I have al- 
lotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
ivhich the ancients made by fea, I fliali next ex- 

* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. viL c. 3. D*AnvilIe, Limites du, 
Monde conudes Anciens au-dela du Gange. Mem- de LHerat. 
xxxu. 6o4> &c. Aat. de PInde, Supplem. L i(5i; &c. See 
NOTE XXXIII. 
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amine what addition^ knowledge of that coun- 5 e^ c tj 
try they Acquired from their progrefe by land. It ^ ^ 
appjBars (as I have formerly related) that ther? 
^as a trade carried on early with India through 
the provinces that ftretch along its northern 
j&ontier. Its various produ6lions and manufac« 
tures were tranfported by land carriage into the 
interior parts of the Perfian dominions, or were 
conveyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which flow through the Upper Afia^ to the CaC 
plan fea, and from that to the Euxine. While 
the fiicceffors of Seleucus retained the dominion 
of the. Eaft, this continued to be the mode of 
fupplying their fubjefils with the commodities of 
India. When the Romans had. extended their 
conqueils fo far that the Euphrates was the 
eaftem limit of their empire, they found this 
trade ftill eftablifhed, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eail, by means 
of which they received an additional fupply of 
luxuries for which they had acquired the higheft 
relifli, it became an obje6l of their policy to pro-» 
ted; and encourage it. As the progrefs of the 
caravans or companies of merchants, which tra- 
velled towards the countries whence they re-, 
ceived the mofl valuable manufa6lures, particu- 
larly thofe of filk, was often interrupted, and 
rendered dangerous by the Parthians, who had 
acquired pofleflion of all the provinces which ex- 
tend from the Ca^ian fea to that part of Scythia 
or Tartary which borders on China, the Romans 
endeavoured to render this intercourfe more fe- 
Cure by a negociation with one of the monarchs 

S of 
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S E ci^. t^that great empire. Ofthisfingiilar trafift(SbiOA 
3"^^ there is, indeed, no veftige in the Greek or Ro^ 
man writers; our knowledge of it is derived ^^ 
tirely from the Cbinefe hiftoriaos, by wfaoQti we 
€tre informed that Antoun, (the £mperor Mansia 
Antonius,) the King of the people of the Wtifteri 
Ocean, fentan embalTy with this view to Onn-ti^ 
who reigned over China in the hundred and 
fixty*fixthy«aroftbeChTiftianftra^ What wan 
l^e fttcce&, of this attempt is not known, nor cM 
we fay whethw it ^dfitated foch an intercom^ 
IbetTween thefe two remote nations ais contributed 
toward tile fiipply of their mutual i^rants* Tlife 
defign certainiy was not unworthy of the t^ 
listened Emperor of Rome to whom it is^ «£> 
eribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecntftig 
this trade with China, aconfiderable part of tfie 
extenfive countries t6 the eaft of the CaQnan 
fea muft have been traverfed ; arid though the 
eftiief inducement to undertake thofe diftant 
joumies was gain, yet in the courife of ages^ 
there muft have mingled among the adven* 
turers, perfons of curiofity and abflities, who 
could turn their attention from commercid ob- 
je6b to thofe of more general concern. From 
them fuch information was procured, and fub- 
Je6led tofcientific difcuffion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defcription of thofe inland and remote 

^ Memoire fur ks Liaifont et le Commerce des Romiuma 
avoc les Tartares et les Chinoisi par M* de Guignea; Mem* 
4e Literal, xxxii. 355,* &c. 
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regions of Aiki% fully as accurate as liiat of fe> s s c t« 

veral ^outitrieft, of ^diich, fiiom their yidnity, ^-Ji- 

ht may have been fuppofed to ha^^ received 

more ^^ftiii^t acconnts* Tbe fiutiieft point to- 

Vf$x^ the Eaft, to which hk knowledge of this 

part -of Aiia extended, is Sera Metropolis, which 

from various circiimltancesappeans to have been 

in the &Ae fituation with Kant-cfaeou, a city of 

feme note inCtien-fi, the nu^wieftedy province 

of the Cbiiieie ^mpire» This he placei in the 

toogitttde of o»e hundred and dfevenfy-ieven deh 

gretes (fiiteon minotes, near dutee degrees t0 the 

mtH of Sinae Metropolis, ivhich he had defcxibed 

m tile ntinoft limit €f£ Afia diihoveced hy fisa. 

Nor was Ptolemy's knowledge of this diftriS of 

A£a confined only to that port of it tfaroii^ 

ipi^ich the caravans may be ibppded to liav'e 

proceeded dke6Uy in their route eaftward ; be 

bad received likewile feme general infonn^oa 

conceimittg variom nations towards the nortliv 

wy<^, according to the pofition that be gkes 

iiiem^ ooeupied partsof the greatplainof Tartary, 

extending cof^derably beyond Lafla, the capital 

of Thibet) and the refidence of the Dalad Lama. 

*rs& latitndes of fefveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fiich uncopmoa 
{Medfion^ that we ean hardly donbt of their 
having been afc^rtain^ by a6lual obfervmtion« 
Oat of many inftanoes of this, I fiiall leleft 
three, of places fituated ki very d^forent parts 

of 
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of the country under review. The latitude of 
Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (the modern 
Attock,) is, according to Ptolemy, thirty-two 
degrees ^d thirty minutes, which cmncides pre^ 
cifely with the obfervation of an Eaftem geognu 
pher quoted by M. D'AnviUe*. The latitude of 
Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by him, is , 
thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. Accoj^ding 
to the Aftronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, the 
grandfon of Timur, whofe royal refiden^e was in 
that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven 
minutes^. The latitude of Sera Mptropolis, in 
Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fifteen minutes; 
that of Kant-cheou, aa determined by the Jefuit 
Miflionaries, i& thirty-nine degrees* I have enu- 
merated thefe ftriking examples of the coinci- 
dehce of his calculations with thoie efl^blilhed 
by modem obfervations, for two reafons : One, 
becaufe they clearly prove that, thefe remote 
parts of Afia had been examined with ibme con- 
£derable degree of attention; the other becaufe I 
^eel great fatisfa6lion, after having been obliged 
to mention feveral errors aijd defeats in Ptole- 
my's geography, in rendering juftice to a philo- 
fopher, who has contributed fo much towards the 
improvement of that fcience. The fa6ls which I 
have produced afford the ftrongeft evidence of thip 
extent of his information, as well as the juftnefs 
of his conclufions conceraing countries witb 
which, from their remote fituation, we, might 
have fuppofed him to be leaft acquainted. 

• EclairciflemenU, 5cc, Englifli Tranflation, p. lo. ^ 
** Tab. Geogr. ap, Hudfon. Ceogf. Mino^es, nu 145. 
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Hitherto I have confined my refearches cori- sect. 
cemiag the knowledge which the ancients had ^* 
^f India, to the continent ; I return now to con- 
fider the difcoveries which they had made, of 
the iilands fituated in various parts of the ocean 
with which it is furrbunded^ and begin, as I pro** 
pc^ed, with Taprobane, the greateft and moil 
valuable o^ them. This ifland lay lb directly in 
the courfe of ^ navigators who ventured beyond 
* Cape Comorin, especially when, according to the 
ancient mode of failing, they feldom ventured 
&r from the coaft, that its pofition, one fhould 
have thought, muft have been determiiled with 
the.utmoft precifion. There is^ however, hardly 
any point in the geography of the atacients more 
undecided and uncertain. Prior to the age of 
Alex;ander the Great, the name of Taprobane 
wa3unl(nown in Europe, in confequence of the. 
active curiofity with which he explored every 
country that he fubdued or vifited, fome infor*^ 
mation concerning it feems to have been obtain^ 
ed* From his time almoft every writer on geo- 
graphy has mentioned it, but their accounts of 
it are fo various, and oflen fo contradi^ory, that 
we c5an fcarcely believe them to be defcribing 
the fame ifland. Strabo, the earliefl writer now 
extant, from whom we have any particular ac-» 
count of it, i^ms that it was as large as Britain^ 
and fituated at the diflance of feven days, ac^ 
cording to fome reports, and {Recording to other, 
Qf twenty days failing from the f buthem extremi- 
ty of the IttcUan peninfula; from which, contrary 
to what is known to be its real pofition, he de- 
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s B c Ti £:f ibes it as ftretching towards the weft above 
^\ _, fiv4 hundred 'ftadia^ Pomponious Mela, llie 
author next in order of time, is uncertain wbe* 
ther he fhould confider Taprobane ais an ifland, 
or as the beginning of anollier world ; but as n# 
|>erfon, he £iy8, had ever failed round it, he feems 
to incline towards the latter opinion ''• Fliny 
gives a more atnple defcription of Taprobane, 
Hnrhich^ ifaftetd of bringing any acceflion <rf light, 
involves every thing relating to it in additions^ 
diifcurity. After enumerating the vmous and 
diicohiant opinions of the Greek writers, he in>. 
forms ufl, that ambsfladors werefent by a King 
of thdt ^Qand to the Emperor Claudius, frotti 
whom the Komans learned feva^al things con* 
teming Jt, whidi were foitnerly unknown, ptxu 
tictilarly that there were five hundred towns m 
the ifland, and that ia the centre of it there was 
a lake three hundred and (bventy-five miles in 
ctrC^unference. Thefeambafladors were aifton* 
ifhed at the fight of the Great Bear and the 
Pleiades, being conftellations which did not ap<* 
'|)ear in their Iky j and were ilill more amassed 
when they beheld their Ihadows point towards 
the liofth, and the fun rife on their left hand, and 
fet on their right They affirmed too, that in 
their <»untry the moott was never ikbti wbM th& 
eighth day after the change, and continued «l» 
be vifible only to the fixteentii \ It is furprifing 
to fli^i atn Mithor fo intelligent as Pliny iriilathig 

* Strabo, lib. ii* 124^ 3» 180. £* 192. A. lib* «v. i^9. 6« 

* !>€ Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 7. « Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 2?» 
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and partifcularly that heroes not^tad&e tio«i«t, ^ ^ 
that what the ambai&ders re^^ted ooiutenibig 
the appearaocd of the mooti^'C^iili not tkke fSaxMf 
in anjr region oi'the earth. 

Ptoun^r, t&ou^ fp near to the i^efdV&tif^ 
feems tio have ibeen altogether ttnaequaiiilbed m^ 
his deibription of Ttprobane^^x with Uie QttA>$lBfy 
to the £«pi»ior Claudius* He places «h«t ifleftMt 
oppc^tect^Cape Comorin, at fio gi«M diftttnbo 
Ihmi ^le <coutineiit, mvI delii»eated irt as (tr^fich^ 
ing from north t0 fouth sh) lois thun^lMtt-de* 
grees, two of Which he fuppofes to be j^tii of 
1^>eqQator ; and if his reprelontation of iM 4U 
menfions had been juft, it was well entitled £PO»i 
its magnitude to be compared with Britain'* 
Agathemerus, who wrote afte^ Ptolemy^ and was 
well acquamted with his geogrc^hy, confiders 
Taprobane as the largeft of all iilands, and affigns 
to Britain -only the iecond {dace ^. , 

FftOM tins divedity of the dcffcriptiOM gCwn 
by ancient writers, it is not fui^rifing that the 
modems AoUld >have entertained vef*y different 
IS»ttttente nyMi refpedl to the illfind m the In^ 
cUaxi Ocean which twas tx> be confidered as the 
fame with die Ta|)robfane of 4tbe Otiseks and Ito^ 
Bttmu As both Fiiny and Ptolemy deforibe ii 
as3ying in pavt to ike fouth of the eqwttor, 4bm<e' 
leai^cled men mamtain Sumatra tobe th^Mand 

■^ Ptol. Mb. vii. c. 4* D^Anville, A«t* ^e llnda,, p. i^z^ 
s Lib. ii. c. 8, apud Hudfon. tJeogr. Minor. V6l. iL ' 
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^ £ CT< v^dh correQ)onds to this ddcriptiod. But the 
P* great diftance <^ Sumatra from the peninfula of 
India does not accord with any account which 
the Greek or Roman writers have given of the 
fituation of Taprobane^ and we have no evidence 
that the navigation of the ancients ever extended 
^ far as Sumatra^ The opinion more genendly 
ree^ved is^ that the Taprobane of the ancients 
is the ifland of Ceylon i and not only its vicinity 
to the continent of India^ but the general form 
of the ifland, as delineated by Ptolemy, as well 
as the pofition of feveral places in it, mentioned 
by him, eftablifli this opinion (notwithftanding 
fi>0\e extraordinary miftakes, of which I fhall 
afterwards take notice^ with a great degree ^ 
certainty* 

Th^ other iflands to the paA of Taprobane, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be fliewn (if fuch 
a detail were neceflary) to be the Andaman and 
Nicobar iflands in the Gulf of Bengal* 

. Aftsr this long, and, I am afraid, tedious in« 
veftigation of the progrels made by the ancientsy 
in exploring the diflferent parts of India, and af* 
ter tracing them as far as they advanced towards 
l^e Eafl. either by fea or land, I fliall dSfer fome 
geoeral remarks concerning the mode in which 
l^eir difcQveries were conduifted, and the degree 
of confidt^qe with which we may rely on the 
accounts of them, which could not have been 
offered with the fame advantage until this in- 
vefligatioh was finiflied. 
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The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either S is c Ti 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had ^.^'^ 
been explored, or that of particular countries, 
was known to the ancients ; and without the ufe 
of them to affill the imagination, it wasjmpoffi- 
ble to have formed a dillin6t idea either of ther 
one or of the other. Some of thefe maps are 
mentioned by Herodotus and other early Greek 
writers. But no maps prior to thofe which were 
f<»rmed in order to illuftrate the geography of 
Ptolemy, have reached our times, in confequence 
of whidi it is very difficult to conceive what wasf 
the relative iituation of the different places men* 
tioned by the ancient geographers, unle& when 
it is precifely afcertained by meafurement*". As 
foon, however, as the mode of marking the fitiia- 
tion of each place by fpecifying its longitude 
and latitude was introduced, and came to be 
generally adopted, every pofition could be de- 
fcribed in compendious and fcientific terms. 
But ftill the accuracy of this new method, and 
the improvement which geography derived from 
it, depends upon the mode in which the an« 
cients eftimated the latitude and longitude of 
places. 

Though the ancients proceeded in cjetermin-* 
ing the latitude and longitude of places upon 
the fame principles with the moderns, yet it was 
by means of inftruments veiy inferior in their 
conilru^ion ta thofe now ufed, and without the 

» Sefe NOTE XXXIV. 
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9'B CTw ^c! midate ftttentioii to ev^ drcuBAftatfce 
^ ^t fli^ay alfe6l th^ accuracy of an ohktva.tiQ&^ 
an attention of ^hich long experience only can 
4eiiMMtiilrate the nee^ty. In carder to afcertain 
tbe hititnde oi any plaee^ the ancienta obferved 
the ])fttri4idi!b altitude of the fun^ either by means 
of the &adow of a perpendicular gnomeon) or by 
Ibeans of an aftf olal^, from which it \raa eafy to 
compdt^ bow many degrees and minutes tb^ 
|>lace of obfervation was diftant from the equator^ 
When nmtber of tbefe methods could be em<* 
ployed^ tbey inferred the latitude of any place 
from the beft accounts which they could procure 
of the liength of its longed day. 
' - ' '■' . . ~ 

Wt-m refp€>6fc to determiaifig the kwigitode^ ^ 
a<iy plac*, they Were much more M a krfs^ «i 
there yrm only one fet of cele^al phsehotn^iM 
to which they bOuld have feeouffe. Tb^e 
were theiedipi^ <^f the m<K>n (for thole of the 
fun were not then jfo: inrell undeiftood a^ to b^ 
fnbiervient to the purpofes Of geography) y tbi^ 
difference between the timt at which an edipfe 
was ob&rved to begin or to etid at two diflSe^i ent^ 
places, gave immediately the differelice between 
the meridians of thofe places. But the diflSculty 
oi* making thofe obfervatiems witb accuracy, Uii 
the impoffibility of repeating them often, ren^ 
dered them of fo little ufe in geography, that 
the atte^ients in determining longitudes were;ob«.^ 
H^d, for thi mofl part, to have recourfe to ac« 
tual furveys, or to the vague information which 
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mm tQ be obttiaed from th^ f feckonings of Ikilors^ s £ c 'n 
or the itberarks of travellers. . ^ 

^ But though the ancieitts* by means of the 
operatioiiA which I have inentioQed^ could de- 
termine the pofition of places with acoofiderable 
degree of accuracy at Und^ it ia very uncertaio 
whether or not they had any proper mode of de* 
termining this at fea. The navigators of anti- 
quity ttem rarely to have had recoutfe to aftrOf 
nomical obfervation. Tliey had no inilruments 
fuited to a moveable and unfteady ob&rvatory t 
and though, by their pi*a£fcice of landing fre- 
quently, they might in fome meafure have fup^ 
plied that defedt, yet no ancient author, as far 
AS I know, has given an account of any aftrono- 
mical obiervation made by them during tlie 
courfe of their voyages* It feems to be evident 
from Ptolemy, who employs fome chapters in 
ihewiiig how geography may be improved and 
its errors may be rectified, from the reports of 
navigators^ that all their calculations were 
founded folely upon reckoning, and were not 
the refult of dbfervation. Even after all the im« 
provements which the modems have made in the 
Icience of navigation, this mode of computing 
by reckoning is known to be fo loofe and un« 
certain, that, irom it alone, no eoncluiion can 
be deduced with any great degree of precifion . 
Among the ancients, this inaccuracy mufl have 
been greatly augmented, as they were accuf- 
tomed ia their voyages, inftead of fteering a 

^ Lib. Lc» 7*^44. 
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SECT. dire6l couife, which might have been more eafily 
J^ , mg^fured, to a circuitous navigation along the 
coaft J and were unacquainted with the compafi^ 
or any other iqflrument by which its bearings 
might have been afcertained* We find, accord- 
ingly, the pofition of many places which we may 
fuppofe to have been determined at fea, fixed 
with little exa^tneis. When, in confbquence of 
an a6live trade, the ports of any country were 
much frequented, the reckonings of difierent 
navigators may have ferved in ibme meafur^ to 
corre6): each other, and may have enabled geo- 
graphers to form their conclufions with a nearer 
approximation to truth. But in remote coun- 
tries, which have neither been the feat of mili- 
tary operations, nor explored by caravans tra- 
velling frequently through them, every thing is 
more vague and undefined, and the refemblance 
between the ancient defcriptions of them, and 
their a£tual figure, is often fo faint that it can 
hardly be traced. The latitude of places too, as 
might be expe£ted, was in general much more 
accurately known by the ancients than their 
longitude. The obfervations by which the former 
was determined are fimple, made with eafe, and 
^e not liable to much error. The other cannot 
be afcertained precifely, without more complex 
operations, and the ufe of inilruments much 
more perfeft than any that the ancients feem to 
have poffeffed^'t Among the vaft number of 
places, the pofition of which is fixed by Ptolemy, 
I l^now not if he approaches as near to truth in 

If Sc^ NOTE XXXV. 
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the longitude of any one, as he h;is done in fix- s E c r^ 
ing the latitude of the three cities which I fofr ^^ J^ 
tnerly mentioned as a ilriking, though not fin* 
gular infiance of his exadtnefs. 

These obfervations induce me to adhere to an 
opinion which Ipropofed in another place*, that 
the Greeks and Eomans, in their commercial in- 
tercourfe with India, were feldom led, either by 
curiofity, or the love pf gain, to vifit the more 
eaflern parts of it. A variety of particulars 
Gccupto confirm this opinion. Though Ptolemy 
bellows the appellation of Emporia on feveral 
places fituated on the coafi;, which ftretches from 
the eaftem mouth of the Ganges 'to the extre- 
mity of the Golden Cherfbnefus, it is uncertain^ 
whether from his having giv^n them this name, 
w& are to confider them as harbours frequented 
by Ihips from Egypt, or merely by veflels of the 
country. Beyond the Golden CHerfonefus, it is 
remarkable that he mentions one Emporium 
only"*, which plainly indicates the intercourfe 
with this region of India to have been very in* 
confiderable. Had voyages from the Arabian 
Gulf to thofe countries of India been as frequent 
^ to have entitled Ptolemy to fpecify fo minutely 
the longitude and latitude of the great number 
of places ^hich he mentions, he muft, in confe- 
quence of this, have acquired fuch information 
as would have prevented feveral great errors 
into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 

' Hift. of Americaf voL L p. 8o« 315. "^ Lib. yii. c. 2. 
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fircT« double Cape Cotnorin, and to fill up the Bay df 
^^ Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, foihc of the 
ancient geographers would not have been to 
uncertain, and others ib widely miftaken, witli 
relpefil to the fituation and magnitude of the 
illand of Ceylon. If the merchants of Alex- 
andria had often vifited the ports of the Golden 
Chedbnefus, and of the Great Bay, Ptolemy's 
ilefcriptions of them mud have been tendered 
more correfpondeot to their real form, pror ebuld 
he have believed feveral places to lie b^ond the 
line, which are in truth ibme degreed on thk 
fide of it 

" But though the navigation of the ancients 
may not have extended to. the farther India, we 
lare certain that various commodities of that 
country were imported into Egypt, and thence 
^ere conveyed to Rome, and to other parts of 
the empire. From circumftances which I l>ave 
already enumerated, we are warranted in con* 
^ eluding, that thefe were brought in veflels of 
the country to Mufiris, and to the other port6 
on the Malabar coaft, which were, at that period, 
the ftaples of trade with Egypt. In a country 
of fuch extent as India, where the natural pro- 
du6lions are various, and greatly diverfifieid by 
art and induftry, an a6live domeftic commerce, 
both by fea and by land, muft have early taken 
place among its diflferent provinces. Of thte w* 
have fome hints in anciAnt authors ; attd where 
the fourcea of information are fo few aT)d, ib 
fcanty, we muft reft fetislied \* ith hint3. Among 
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the diflferent dafles or calls, into whu^> {he 8 £ c T« 
people of India were divided, merchants are ^ ^^ 
mentioiied as one % from which vife may con^ 
elude trade to have been one of the eftabtiihed 
occupations of men in that country. From the 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Eryi 
tbrasan Sea, we kam that the inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coafl traded in veffels of their own 
with thofe of Malabar ; tluit the interior trade 
of Barygaza was coniiderable v and that ther^ 
was, at all feafons, a number of 4!ountry fbips to 
be found in the harbour of Mufins^ By iStp^a^ 
we are informed, that the moft valuable proi 
dii^ons o^'Taprobane were carried to different 
Emporia of India^. In this way the traders 
from Egypt might be fupplied with th^m, and 
tlhis could fiiliib their voyages within the year, 
which mud hare been protracted much longeif 
if they had extenided as far towards the eait as 
is generally fttppcfedr 

From all this it appears toT)e probable, that 
Ftolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftern parts of India, upon which he founcfe his 
dajtculationil, not fb much from any dffefl; arid 
regular intercourfe between Egypt and tbeft 
countries, as from the reports of a fe# adven- 
turers, whom an enterprifing ^irit, or ilie love 
of gain, prompted t6 prtoceed beyond the 'ufeal 
limits of navigation. * '/ ' 

. . «^ Pliii. Nat, Jiift. Kli. vi, c. at. , . \ 

• iWip. Mar. Erythr. 34- Jo. ^ f W* "• 124. B. 
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Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India continued to be carried on in its for- 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient ca][Htal 
of the empire, and Conftantinople, the new feat 
of government, were fupplied with the precious 
commodities of that country by the merchants of 
Alexandria, yet, until the reign of the Emperor 
Juftinian, we have no new information concern- 
ing the intercourfe with the Eaft by fea, or the 
ffTogrefk which was made in the difcovery of its 
remote regions. Under Juftinian, Cofinas, an 
Egyptian merchant, in the courfe of his traffick^ 
made fome voyages to India, whence he acquired 
the fimame of Indicopleuftes ; but afterwards, 
by a trsmfitipn not uncommon in that fuperftitious 
age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, 
and aflumed the monaftic chara3;er. In the ibli- 
tude and leifure of a cell, he compofed fevend 
works, one of which, dignified by him with the 
name of Chriftian Topography ^ has reached us. 
The main defign of it is to combat the opinion of 
thofe philofopher?, who aflert the earth to be of 
a fpherical figure, and to prove that it is an ob- 
long plane, of twelve thouiand miles in length 
from eaft to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in 
breadth from north to fouth, furrounded by high 
walls, covered by the firmament as with a ca- 
nopy ot vault ;, that the viciffitude of day and 
night was occafioned by a mountain of prodi? 
gious height, fituated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the fun moved ; that when 
it appeared on one fide of this mountain, the 
earth was illuminated, when concealed oh the 
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Other fide, the earth was left involved in dark- s E c T^ 
nefs'. But amidil thofe wild reveries, more P* 
fuited to the credulity of his new profeffion, than 
to the fbund fenfe chara3:eriflic of that in which 
he was formerly engaged, Gofmas feems to re« 
late what he himfelf had obferved in his travels, 
or what he had learned from others, with great 
fimplicity and regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with 
the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula, and names 
feveral places fituated upon it ; he defcribesitas 
the chief feat of the pepper trade, and mentions 
Mate, in particular, as one of the moft frequented 
ports on that account ^ From Male, it is prcK^ 
bable that this^de of the continent has derived 
its modem name of Malabar ; and the duller of 
iflaods contiguous to it, that of the Maldives* 
From him too we learn, that the ifland of Tapro* 
bane, which he fuppofes to lie at an equal diA 
tance from the Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the 
country of the Sinae, on the ^aft, had become, 
in confequence of this commodious fituation, a 
great ftaple of trade ; that into it were imported 
the filk of the Sinae, and the precious ipices of 
the eaftem countries, which were conveyed 
thence to all parts of India, to Perfia, and to the 
Arabian Gulf. To this ifland he gives the name 
of Sielediba% nearly the fame with that of Se- 

^ Co&nM ap. Montfottcon CoUeA. Pfttrum, ii. 113, &c. 
' Coim. lib. 11. p. 138. lib. xi. 337* * Lib. xi. 336. 
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iYxi * lendibj or Serendib, by which it fe ftill known iill 
* ^ fevertheEaft. 

i lb CofioAS we are alfo indebted for (ihe iSnft 
infordiation of a new rival to tbeiloafiians inixode 
bavh^ s^peared in the Indian feas. Tike Eer«* 
finiQ, after having overturned the empire of the 
Parthians, and re-eflablifhed the line of their 
ancient monarchs, feem to have furmounted en* 
tirely the averfion of their anceftors to mariiifne 
exertion, and made early and vigoro^is e^ts in 
0fdertQ acquire a ihare in tl^ lucrative cosa^ 
merioe with India* All its confiderable ports 
^i^e ibequented 1^ traders from Berfia, who^ in 
return for fome produS;ions of their own oountrjr 
in jraqueft among the Indians, o^eceived the^pre- 
cioQSieommodities, which they connw^dd up the 
Ba^an Gulf, and by means of the great Rivera 
£u|4kDate8 and Tigris, diftributed1J»em through 
evsery pnwrimcae ^ their empire. As the voyage 
firomBerfia to India, was much fhorterthan Uiat 
&om Egypt, and attended with lefs expence ami 
danger, the inrlercourfe between thetwt>co«mtriea 
kiereafed rapidly. A circuQiftam^e is motioned 
by Cofmas which is a (Lriki];ig proof of this. In. 
mo^ef the ^cities ^of any Qote in India he £»u^ 
Ghr^ian >chuiicbe6 ofiabliihed, in which fiie 
&n£lt(Mis 4s£ seligion were peiformedbyfxnefts 
of^dained % the Avcdrfiifiiop i^jSede^ucta, the csU) 
pital of the Peiiian empire, and who continued 
iQbje^itohisjttrird^Siioii^ ittdialilp^ai» toJhave 
be^n more thoroughly exploded at this period,' 

* Cofni.lib.iii. 178. 
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^ah it was in tbe age of ftolemrj and a gttsLtkt & E*0T» 
number of ArangeFs foem to have been fetUed ^ ^ 
tkere* It Is^ remarkable however, that, according 
to tht account of Cofinas, none of thefe ftran^ 
gers wereaccuftomed to vifit the eaftem regions 
0f Afia, but refted fatisfied with receiving their 
illk, tbcsr fpices, and otb^ valuable prodU^ions, 
» they were imported into Ceylon, and con- 
veyed thence to the various marts of India ^ 

The frequency of open hoftilities between the 
emperors of Coniftantinoi^e and the monarchs of 
Pei^a, togeither with the increafing rivalfiiip of 
tiieirfttbjeBbSn the trade with India, gavetife 
to an event which produced a confiderable 
change in tlie natnre^^ that •commerce. As the 
u§t &f &lk, both' in dre6 aa^d fnrnitnre, became 
gradsaUy moee jgehtral in Uie court of the Oi^k 
em^rors^ who itnitaUid and ^ferpafled the ia^e* 
T&giA% of A£a in ipkffiidoiir 4xA ttiagnMcence ; 
andaa China, ijdwhicdiH according toth^ooncur* 
ring teftimony <tf Oriental writers, the oiiltttre of 
filk was oorigiiially known'', flitl continued to be 
tbe onfy country wbidi foroduoed that valuable 
commodity: the Perfians, improving the ad- 
vantages which tl^n: Situation 'gave them ovet 
the merchants from the Arabian Ouif, iUp- 
]riianted>^)iem in^altithe mWts df i'sdia to ^^biiih 
fi& was brooghfi 4)y fea from the £a(l. BlVin^ 
ft^^Jifcewafe in 'thjeir power Somoleft ^'<» Iciifcoff 
tke oaxavatis^%hich, i{i ordiir to f roiat% a fupi 

* Lib, xi; 337« * ^tiedbslot Bibiiotfa.Oient* art. Harh^* 
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SECT, ply for the Greek empire, travelled by land £d 
H* China, through the northern provinces of their 
'"' kingdom, they entirely engrofled that branch of 
commerce. Conftantinople was obliged to de- 
pend on the rival power for an article which lux^ 
ury viewed and defired as eflential to elegance^ 
The Perfians, with the ufual rapacity of monopo- 
lies, raifed the price of filk to fuch an exorbitant 
height^, that Juilinian, eager not only to obtain a 
full and certain fupply of a commodity which was 
become of indiipenfible ufe, but felicitous to de- 
liver the commerce of the fubje£ts from the ex- 
actions of his enemies, endeavoured, by means 
of his ally, the Chriflian monarch of Abyflinia, to 
wreft feme portion of the filk trade from tlie Per- 
fisms. In this attempt he failed ; but when he 

^i>*55« leafl expe^ed it, he, by an unforefeen event, 
attained, in fome meafure, the obje£i; which he 
had in view. Two Perfian monks having been 
employed as miffionaries in fome of the Chriflian 
churches, which were eflabUfhed, (as we are in- 
formed by Cofioaas,) in different parts of India, 
had penetrated into the country of the Seres or 
China. There they obferved the labours of the 
filk-worm, and became acquainted with all the 
arts of man in working up its produ^ions into 
fuch ^ variety of elegant fabrics. The profpeft 
of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by 
feeing thia lucrative branch of c(»nmerce en- 
groped by unbelieving nations, prompted them 
to repair to Conftantinople. There they ex- 

7 Arocop. Hift. Arcao. c 25. 
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plained to the Emperor the origin of filk,as well sect/ 
as the various modes of preparing and manufac- ,^^L 
turing it,myfteries hitherto unknown, or very im- 
perfe6lly underftood in Europe ; and encouraged 
by his liberal promifes, they undertook to bring 
to the capital a fufficient number of thofe won- 
derful infedls, to whofe labours man is fo much 
indebted. This they accompliftied by convey- 
ing the eggs of the filk-worm in a hollow cane. 
They were hatched by the heat of a dunghill, fed 
with the leaves of a wild mulberry-tree, and they 
multiplied and worked in the fame manner as in 
thofe climates where they firft became objedls of 
human attention and care*. Vaft numbers of 
thefe infefl:s were foon reared in different parts 
of Greecey particularly in the Peloponnefus. 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed filk-worms 
with equal fuccefs, and was imitated from time 
to time in feveral towns of Italy. In all thefe 
places extenlTve manufa6lures were eftablilhed 
and carried on with filk- of domeftic produ6lion. 
The demand for filk from the Eaft diminiflied of 
courfe, the fubje6ls of the Greek emperors were 
no longer obliged to have recourfeto thePerfians 
for a fupply of it, and a confiderable change 
took place in the nature of the commercial in- 
tercourfe between Europe and India*. 

* Procop. de Bello Gothic, lib.iy. c. 17. 
- * 5te NOTE XXXVI. 
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Intercourfe mthlndiayfromtheConqueft of Egypt 
by theMahomedanSy to the Dijcovery of the Pqf- 
fage by the Cape of Good Hope ^ and the EJlab^ 
lyiiment of the Portugue/e Dominion in theEqJt. 

SECT. A BOUT fourfcore years after the death of 
m^ xjL Juftinian, an event happened, which occ^ 
fioned a revolution flill more confiderable in the 
intercourfe of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet^ 
by publifhinga new religion, feems to have ani- 
mated his countrymen with a new fpirit, and to 
have called forth latent paffions and talents into 
exertion. The gfe^teft part of the Arabians, 
fatisfied from the eariieft times with national in« 
dependence and perfonal liberty, tended their 
camels, or reared their palm trees within the 
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J)recin6ts of their own peninfula, and had little SECT* 
intercourfe with the rell of mankind, unlefs when ^ ^* 
they fallied out to plunder a caravan, or to rob 
a traveller. In fpme diftridls, however, they had 
, begun to add the labours of agriculture, and the 
bufinefs of commerce, to the occupations of paf- 
toral life *. Thefe different orders of men, when 
prompted by the enthufiaftic ardour with which » 
the exhortations and example of Mahomet in- 
fpired them, difplayed at once, aH the zeal of 
miffionaries, and the ambition of conquerors* 
They fpread the do6lrine of their prophet, and 
extended the dominion of his fucceffors, from 
the ftiores of the Atlantic to the frontier of Chi- 
na, with a rapidity of fuccefs to which there is 
' nothing fimilar in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt a. c. 1640. 
was one of their earlieft conquefts ; and as they 
fettled in that inviting country, and kept poffet 
lion of it, the Greeks were excluded from all 
intercourfe with Alexandria, to which they had 
long reforted as the chief mart of Indian goods* 
Nor was this the only effe6l which the progrefs . 
of the Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce 
of Europe with India. Prior to their invafion 
of Eg}'pt, the Arabians had fubdued the great 
kingdom of Perfia, and added to it the empire 
of their Caliphs. They found their new fub* 
je6ls engaged in profecuting that extenfive trade 
with India, and the country to the eaft of it, 
the commencement and progrefs of which in 

» Sale*B' Koran. Prelim. Dif. p.^32, 33. 
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Perfia I have already mentioned ; and they were 
fo fenfible of the great advantages derived from 
it, that they became defirous to partake of 
them. As the aftive powers of the human mind, 
when roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, 
are moft capable of operating with force in other 
dire6lions ; the Arabians, from impetuous war- 
riors, foon became enterprifing merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with India 
in its former channel from the Perfian Gulf, but 
it was with that ardour which chara^lerifes all 
the early efforts of Mahomet^s followers. In a 
fliort time they advanced far beyond the bound- 
aries of ancient navigation, and brought manyof 
the moft precious commodities of the Eaft di- 
redlly from the countries which produced them. 
In order to engrofs all the pro6t arifing from 
the lale of them, the Caliph Omar**, a few years 
after the conqueft of Perfia, founded the city of 
Baffora, on the weftern banks of the great 
ftream formed by thejun6lion of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, with a view of fecuring the com- 
mand of tliefe two rivers, by which goods im- 
ported from India were conveyed into all parts 
of Afia. With fuch difcemment was the fitua- 
tion chofen, that Baflbra foon became a place of 
trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with refpe6l to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 

^ Herbel. Bibliotb. Orient, artic. Bajrah. Abul. Pharaf. 

Hift. Dynafl. p. 113. 
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that can be derived from the hiftorians of that sect. 
period^ is confirmed and illuftrated by the Re- , ]^ ;_ 
lation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf to- 
wards theEaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chriftian aera eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Perfia 
was fubje6led to the Caliphs, and explained by 
tiie Commentary of another Arabian, who had 
likewife vifited the Eaftera parts of Afia''. This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafin in the hiftory of mercantile communica* 
tion with India, furniflies materials for defcribing 
more in detail the extent of the Arabian dif. 
coveries in the Eaft, and the manner in which 
they made them. 

Though fome have imagined that the won- 
derful property of the magnet, by which it com- 
municates, fuch virtue to a needle or jQender 
rod of iron, 'as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long 
before it was obferved in Europe, it is manifeft 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedan mer- 
chant, and from much concurring evidence, that 
not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deftitute of this faithful guide, and that their 
mode of Navigation was not more adventurous 
than that of the Greeks and Romans'*. They 
fteered fervilely along the coaft, feldom ftretch- 
iog out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of land, and 

c Sec NOTE XXXVII. - ^ Relation, p.a. 8, &c. 
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S E c T. as they fhaped their courfe in this timid manner, 
™^ , their mode of reckoning was defective, and 
liable to the fame errors which I obferved in 
that of the Greeks and Romans \ 

Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Eaft ex- 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the boun-p 
dary of European navigation. They became ac- 
quainted with Sumatra, and the other iflands of 
the great Indian Archipelago, and advanced as 
far as the city of Canton in China. Nor are ihefc 
difcoveries to be confidered as the effe6b of the 
enterprifing curiofity of individuals ; they w^re 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from 
the Perfian Gulf with China, and all the inter- 
mediate countries. Many Mahomedaps, imitat- 
ing the example of the Perfians defcribed by 
Cofmas Indicopleuftes, fettled in India and the 
countries beyond it. They were fo numerous 
in the city of Canton, that the Emperor (as the 
Arabian authors relate) permitted them gto have 
a Cadi or judge of their own fefil, who decided 
controversies among his countrymen by tlieir 
own laws, and prefided in all the funfl;ions of 
religion \ In other placeiS' profelytes were gained 
to the ^ahomedan faith, and the Arabian lan^ 
guage was underftood and fpoken in almoft ^very 

• Ilenaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahomcdans 
^rft entered China, p. 143, 
f I^elatipn, ^, Remarks, |), 19. |n<juiry, p. 171, 3cq. 
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IH-port of any note. Ships from China and dif* sect. 
ferent place? of India traded in th^ Perfian ,_?^ 
G^*^, tind by the frequency of mutual interr 
courfe, all the nations of the Eaft became better 
acquainted with each other **. 

A STRIKING proof of this is the new informa- 
tion concerning China and India we receive 
from the two authors I have mentioned. They 
point out the fituation of Canton, now fo weU 
known to Europeans, with a confiderable degree 
of exa6lnefs. They take notice of the general 
life of lilk among the Chinefe. Ttiey are the 
fit& who mention their celebrated manufacture 
of porcelain, which, on account of its delicacy 
and tmnfi)arency, they compare to glafs K They 
defcribe the tea-tree, and the mode of ufing its 
leaves ; ahd from the great revenue which wa« 
levied (as they inform us) from the confumptioa 
of it, tea feems to have been as univerfally the 
favourite beverag^e of the Chinefe in the ninth 
century, as it is at prefejit \ 

Even with relpeCl to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per- 
fe6l information. They mention a great empire 
eftablifhed on the Malabar coaft, governed by 
monarchs whofe authority was paramount to that 

« See NOTE XXXVIII. ^ Rektipn, p. 8. 

« See NOTE XXXlX. • ^ Relation, p. 21. 25. 
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SECT, of every power in India. Thefe monarchs were 
™* diftjnguiflied by the appellation of Bokhara^ si 
name yet known in India ^ and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or Emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the ^rft 
voyages of the Portuguefe to India, poffeffed 
fome portion of their dominions. They cele- 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In- 
dians had made in ailronomical knowledge, a 
circumllance which feen[is to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Komans, and affert 
that in this branch of fcience they were fj^r fu- 
perior to the moft enlightened nations <rf the 
ISafl, on which account their fovereign was de- 
nominated the King of Wifdom*^. Other pecu? 
liarities in the political institutions, the mode of 
judicial proceedings, the paftimes and the fuper- 
jUitions of the Indians, particularly the excru- 
ciating mortifications and penances of the^ fa^ 
quirs, might be produceti as proofs of the fupe^ 
rior knowledge which the Arabians h^d ^icquireci 
pf the manners of that people, 

The fame commercial fpirit or religious 
zeal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Perfia to vifit the remoteft regions; of the 
Jlaft, animated the Chriflians of thsft king- 
dom. The Neftprian churchesi planted ix\ 
Perfia, under the protedlion firft of its native 
fovereigns, and afterwards of its conquerors; 

* Herbejot; artic. Htnd. & BeBar*^ 
» Relation, p. 37. 58. 
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the "Caliphs, were numerous, and governed by s E c T. 
refpefitable ecclefiaftics. They h^-d early fent ™- 
miffionaries into India, and eftablilh^d churches 
in different parts of it, particularly, as I have 
formerly related, in the Ifland of Ceylon. When 
the Arabians extended their navigation as far as 
China, a more ample field, both for their com» 
merce and their zeal, opened to their view. If 
we may rely on the concurring evidence df 
Chriftian authors, in the Eaft as well as in the 
Weft, confirmed by the teftimony of the two 
Mahomedah travellers, their pious labours were 
attended with fuch fuccefs, that in the ninth and 
tenth centuries the number of Chriftians in In, 
dia and China was very confiderable". As the 
churches in both thefe countries received all 
their ecclefiaftics from* Perfia, where they were 
ordained by the Catholicos^ or Neftorian Primate, 
whofe fupremacy they acknowledged, this be* 
came a regular channel of intercourfe and inteU 
Kgence ; and to the combined effect of all thefe 
circumftances, we are indebted for theinforma* 
tion we receive from the two Arabiaa writers**, 
concerning thofe regions of Afia which the 
Greeks and Romans never vifited, 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian 
fubje6ls of the Caliphs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe 
found themfelves excluded almoft entirely from 
any intercourfe with it. To them the great port 

^ See NOTE XL. • Relation, p. 39. 
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S E c T. of Alexandria was now fhut> and the new l5rd$ 
^^* ^- of the Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with fupplying the 
demand for Indian commodities in their own ex- 
tenfive dominions, neglefted to convey them^ 
by any of the ufual channels, to the trading 
towns on the Mediterranean. The opulent in^ 
habitants of Conftantinople, and other great 
cities of Europe,^ bore this deprivation of luxu- 
ries, to which they had been long accuftomed, 
with fuch impatience, that all the a6tivity of 
commerce was exerted, in order to find a re»- 
medy for an evil which they deemed intolerable. 
The difficulties whidi were to befurmounted in 
order to accomplifh this, aflford the moft ftriking 
proof of the high eftimation in which the com- 
modities of the Eaft were held at that time. The 
filk of China was purchafed in Chenfi, the weft* 
ernmoft province of that empire, and conveyed 
thence by a caravan, in a march of eighty, or a 
hundred days, to the banks of the Oxus, where 
it was embarked, and carried down the ftream 
of that river to the Cafpian. After a dan^rous 
voyage acrofs that fea, and afcending the river 
Cyrus as far as it is navigable, it was condu£bed 
by a Ihort land-carriage of five days to the river 
Phafis^, which falls into the Euxine or Black 
Sea. Thence, by an eafy and well known 
courfe, it was tranfported to Conftantinople. 
The conveyance of commodities from that re- 
gion of the Eaft, now known by the name of 
Indoftan, wasfomewhat lefs tedious and operofe* 

P Plin Nat Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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They were carried from the banks of the Indus sect. 
by a route early frequented, and which I have ^ ^' 
already defcribed, either to the river Oxus, or 
directly to the Cafpian, from which they held 
the fame courfe to Conftantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
' expence of fuch a mode of conveyance ; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not 
only the expence, but the rilk and danger of 
conveying them, AVere to be taken into account* 
In their journey acrofs the vaft plain extending 
from Samarcande to the frontier of China, cara- 
vans were expofed to the aflaults and depreda- 
iions of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infeft the north^aft 
of Afia, and which have always confidered tha 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey ; nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage in their 
journey from the Cyrus to the Phafis, through 
the kingdom of Colchis, a country noted, both 
in ancient and in modern times, for the thievifh 
difpofition of its inhabitants. Even under all 
thefe difadvantages, the trade with the Eaft was 
carried on with ardour. Conftantinople became 
a confiderable mart of Indian and Chinefe com- 
modities, and the wealth which flowed into it in 
confequence of this, not only added to the 
fplendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, forfome time, the decline of the em- 
pire of which it was the capital. 

As 
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SECT, As far as we may venture to conjefiture, from 
^* the imperfe6l information of contemporary hif- 
torians, it \Yas chiefly by the mode of convey- 
ance which I have defcribed, perilous and ope- 
rofe as it was, that Europe was fupplied with 
the commodities of the Eaft, during more than 
two centuries. Throughout that period the 
Chriftians and Mahomedans were engaged in 
almofl uninterrupted hoftilities ; profecuted with 
all the animofity which rivalftiip for power, 
lieightened by religious zeal, naturally excites. 
Under circumftances Which bccafioned fuch alie- 
ijation, commercial intercourfe could hardly 
fubfift, and the merchants of Chriftendom either 
did not refort at all to Alexandria, and the 
ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for the com* 
modities of the Eaft, after they were in poflef^ 
fion pf the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, 
furmpunting their abhorrence of the Infidels, 
prompted them to vifit the marts which they 
had long frequented, it was with much caution 
and diHrufl:, 

• While the difficulties of procuring the pro* 
du6lions of the Eaft were thus augmented, the 
people of Europe became more defirous of ob* 
taining them. About this time fome cities of 
Jtaly, particularly Amalphi and Venice, having 
acquired a greater degree of fecurity or inde- 
pendence than they formerly pofleflTed, began to 
cultiv^tte the arts of domeftic induftry, with an 
drdbm and ingenuity uncommon in the middle 
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ages. The effe6l of thefe exertions was fuch sin s E <: T. 
increafe of wealth, as created new wants and de- . ™i 
firesj^and formed a tafte for elegance and luxury, 
which induced them to vifit foreign countries in 
order to gratify it. Among men in this ftage of 
their advancement, the produ6lions of India 
have always been held in high eftimation, and 
from this period they were imported into Italy 
in larger qutotities, and came into more general 
ufe. Several circumftances which indicate this 
revival of a commercial Ipirit, are coUedled by 
the induftrious Muratori, and from the clofe of 
the feventh century, an attentive obferver may 
difcern faint traces of its progrefs **. 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranfac* 
tions of nations are obferved and recorded with 
the greateft care, and the ftore of hiftorical ma* 
terials feems to be abundantly ample^ fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of com- 
merce, that every attempt towards a regular de- 
duction of them, has been found an undertaking 
of the utmoft difficulty. The aera, however, to 
which I have con^uCled this Difquifition, is one 
of the periods in the annals of mankind concern- 
ing which hiftory furniflies moll fcanty informa- 
tion. As it was chiefly in the Greek empire, and 
in fome cities of Italy, that any efforts were made 
to procure the commodities of India, and the 
other regions of the Eaft, it is only from the Hif- 

^ Antiquit. Ital. medij. -^vi, ii. 400. 408. 410, 883. 885. 
S94. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoire du Commerce de la 
Ruffle par M. Scherer, torn. i. p. u> &c. 
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SECT, torians of thofe countries we can expe6b to find 
J^ any account of that trade. But from the age of 
Mahomet, until the time when the Comneni af- 
cended the throne of Conftantinople, a period of 
more than four centuries and a half, the Byzan- 
tine hiftory is contained in meagre chronicles, 
the compilers of which feldom extended their 
views beyond the intrigues in the palace, the 
factions in the theatre^ or the difj^tes of theo-* 
logians. To them the monkifh annalifts of the 
different flate? and cities of Italy, during the 
fame period, are (if poffible) far inferior in me* 
rit, and in the early accounts of thofe cities 
which have been moft celebrated for their com- 
mercial Ipirit, we fearch with little fuccefs for 
the origin or nature of that trade by which they 
firft rofe to eminence'. It is manifeft, however, 
from the flighteft attention to the events which 
happened in the feventh and eighth centuries, 
that the Italian dates, while their coails were 
continually infefted by the Mahomedans, who 
had made fome fettlements there, and had fub^ 
jested Sicily almoft entirely to their dominion^ 
could not trade with much confidence and fecu*- 
rityin Egypt and Syria. With what implacable 
hatred Chriftians viewed Mahomedans, as the 
difciples of an impoftor, is well known ; and as 
all the nations which profefled theChrifl:ian faith, 
both in the Eaft and Weft, had mingled the wor- 
fliip of angels and faints with that of the Supreme 
Being, and had adorned their churches with pic- 

' See Note LXI. 
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tures and flatues ; the true Moflems confidered sect. 
themfelves -as the only affertors of the unity of ^ ^ 
God^ and beheld Chrifllans of every denomina* 
tion with abhorrence, as idolators. Much time 
was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, fo 
far as to render intercourfe in any degree cordiah 

Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the Eaft 
continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians, or from ibme improve* 
ment in their own fituation, the people of Mar* 
feilles and other towns of France on the Medi- 
terranean, became equally fond of them. But 
the profits exacted by the merchants of Amalphi 
or Venice, from whom they received thofe pre- 
cious commodities, were fo exorbitant as prompt- 
ed ihem to make fome eflfort to fupply their own 
demands* With this view, they not only opened 
a trade with Conftantinople, but ventured at 
times to vifit the ports of Egypt and Syria*. This 
eagemefe of the Europeans, on the one hand, 
to obtain the productions of India, and on the 
other hand, confiderable advantages which both 
the Caliphs and their fubje6ts derived from the 
iale of them, induced both ib far to conceal their 
reciprocal antipathy, as to carry on a trafiBe ma* 
nifeftly for their common benefit. How far this 
traffic extended,and inwhat mode itwascondu^^ 
ed by thrfe new adventurers, the fcanty inform 
mation which can be gathered from contemporary 

* Mem. de Lit^nt. torn, xxxyH. p» 467, &c. 4854 
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SECT, writers, does not enable m6 to trac^ with accu« 
racy* It is probable, however^ that this commu- 
nication Would have produced infenfibly its ufual 
effe^, of &miliarizing and reconciling men of 
hoftile principles and difcordant manners to one 
another, and a regular commerce might have 
been eftabliftied gradually between Chriftians 
and Mahomedans, upon fuch equal terms, that 
the nations of Europe might have received all 
the luxuries of the Eaft by the fame channels in 
which they were formeriy conveyed to them, firft 
by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexan* 
dria, next by the Romans, and at lad by the fub« 
jedls of the Conftantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence 
of this grovring correfpondence, it was prevented 
from operating with full effect by the Crufades, 
or expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, during two centuries, occupied 
the profeffors of the two rival religions, and con- 
tributed to alienate them more than ever from 
each other. I have, in another work \ contem- 
plated mankind while under the dominion of 
this frenzy, the mod Angular perhaps, and the 
longeft continued, of any that occurs in the hif- 
tory of our fpecies; and I pointed out fuch 
effects of It upon government, upon property, 
.upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objedls of my enquiry. At prefent 
my attention is confined to obferve the commer- 

* Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p*.26. edit. 1787. 
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cial confequences of the Crufiules^ and how far s E c T. 
they contributed to retard or to promote the con- ^ J^ 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fanSity to that 
country, which the Author of our Reb'gion fe- 
le£fced as the place of his refidence while on 
earth, and in which he accomplilhed the re^ 
demption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural 
to the human mind, that, from the firfl eftablifli* 
nent , of Chriftianity, the vifiting of the holy 
places in Judea was confidered as an exercife of 
piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to 
cheriih a Ipirit of devotion*. Through fucceed- 
ing ages, the pra&ice continued and increafed 
in every part of Chriftendom. When Jeru&lem 
was fubje&ed to the Mahomedan empire, and 
danger was added to the fatigiie and expence of 
aiUilant pilgrimage, the undertaking was viewed 
as ftill more meritorious. It was fometimes ^n^ 
joined as a penance to be performed by heinous 
tranigreflbrs. It was more frequently a duty 
undertaken with voluntary zeal, and in both 
cafes it was deemed an expiation for all pail 
o£fences. From various caufes, which I have 
elfewfaere emunerated \ thefe pious vifits to the 
Holy Land multiplied amazingly during th^ 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Not only indivi- 
duals in the lower and middle ranks of life, but 
]^rfonsoffuperior condition, attended by large 

< Hift. of Cbaf)e« V. toL i. p« tj, 285. 
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SECT, retinues, and numerous caravans iof opulent pIL> 
^^ p grims, reforted to Jerulklem^ 

In all their operations, however, mefl have a 
wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention^ 
to interefl with thofe fUnftions which ifeem t0 
be moft purely fpiritual. The Mahomedan ca^ 
ravanS) which, in obedience to the injuuftions 
0f their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca^ 
are not compofed, as I fhall faereiiler explaia 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in gcHng and retoming^ 
are provided with fuch an afl^rtment o£ goode^ 
that they carry on a.confidecahle^trajEBc''^ £vm 
the Faquirs oi India, whofe wild eptfaufiafiot 
leetns to elevate them above all folicitiide about 
the concerns of thiisi^orld, have mnd^dd their 
frequent pilgrimages fbbfkrient to their intereil^ 
by trading in every country througk which they 
travel'. In like manner, it was not by devdtioQ 
aiof»e that fuch numerous bands of Cbxi&^eoL 
jpilgriiias were induced to vifit Jerofalem. To 
many of them comoMrce was thcr duef motive 
^ of undertaking that diflani voyage, and by ex^ 
changing the produ)6tion8 of Europe, for tht 
more valuable qommodities of Afia, particu^ 
}arly thofb of India, which at that time were 
dtfibfed through eveiy part of the CaliphK Do*- 
minions, they em^iched themfetvea, and furw 
uMbed theii* eoUntrymea with fuch' at istdditioiMi 

•* Viagi di Ramufio^ ioL i p« ip, i^t4 
« See NOTE XLIL 
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fiipply of Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their sect. 
relifh for them \ . ^• 

But how feint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to the Crufades, mark the influence of 
the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com* 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the 
commencemeltit of thefe expeditions, as to meet 
the eye* of &very obfer^er. Various circum- 
ftances concurred' to'^^^d8'this, from an enu*. 
meration of which it will appear, that by attend- 
feg to the progrds and effefts of the Orulkdes, 
cofifidkerab]^ light is thix>wn if^n the fiibje£t of 
my mqi^^es* Great airmies, conduced by the 
moft iHuftrious princes and nobles of Europe^ 
and compo(bd of men of the mofl; enterprifing- 
i^t in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards 
PaleAine, through countries far advanced be- 
yond thofe which they left, in every ipecies of 
improvement. They beheld the dawn of prof- 
pcrity in the republics of Italy, which had begun 
to vie with each other in the arts of induftry, 
and in their efforts to engrofs the lucrative com- 
merce with the Eaft. They next admired the 
more advanced ftate of opulence and Iplendour 
in Conftantinople, raifed to a pre-eminence 
above all the cities then known, by its exten- 
five trade, particularly that which it carried on 
with Indian onfl tiie countries beyond it. They 
afterwarcfe jferved in thofe provinces of Aiki 

' GiiL Tyr.'Bb. xriL 0.4. p«933. ^p« Grefta Dei per 
Fxancos. 
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through which ttie commodities of the Eaft were 
ufually conveyed, and became mailers of feveraj 
cities which had been ftaples of that trade* 
They eftabliftied the kingdom of Jerufalem, 
which fubfifted near two hundred ye«rs. They 
took poffefflon of the throne of the Gre^ em- 
j)ire, apd governed it above half a century^ 
Amidfl fuch a variety of events and operations^ 
the ideas of the ^erce warriors erf* Europe gradu- 
ally opened and improved ; they became ac? 
quainted with the policy and arts of the people 
whom they fubdued ; they obferved the fources 
of theur wealth, and availed themfelves of all this 
knowledge. Antioch and Tyre, when c<Hiquered 
by the Crufaders, were flourifliing citi^^ inhar 
bited by opulent merchants, who fuj^liedall th^ 
nations trading in the Mediterranean; witJi tJid 
productions of the Eaft ', and as far as can be 
gathered from incidental occurrepces,mentioned 
by the Hiftorians of the jHoly ;War, who, being 
moftly priefls and monks, h^d their attention 
directed to objects very diiferent from tb<rfe re* 
laUng to commerce, there is reafon to believe 
that both in Conftautinople while fobjeCk to tie 
Franks, and in the ports of Syria acquired by the 
Chriftians, the long-eftablilhed trade with the 
Eail continued to be protected and encouraged. 

But though commerce may have beeft only 
a fecondary objeCi with the martial leaders of 

^ Gul. Tyr. 19:>. xiii* c.5. Alb. Aqaeo£ Hift. HievoC 
ap. Gefta Dei, voL L p. 247. 
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the Crufades, engaged in perpetual hoftilities s E c t, 
with the Turks on one hand, and with the Sold- ^ ™* 
«ns of Egypt on the other, it was the primary 
dt^e& with the aflbciates, in conjanS;ion with 
whom they carried on their operations. Numer- 
oils as the armies were which afTumed the crofs, 
and eQterprifiHg as the fanatical zeal was with 
which they were animated, they could not have 
accompliflied their purpofe, or even have reached 
the feat of their warfare, without fecuring the af- 
fiilance of the Italian dates. None of the other 
European powers could either furnifli a fufficient 
number of tranfports to convey the armies of the 
Cru&ders to the coaft of Dalmatia, whence they 
marched to Conftantinople, the place of general 
rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them with 
military (lores and provifions in fuch abundance 
as to enable them to invade a diilant country. 
In all the fuc9effive expeditions, the fleets of the 
Genoefe,of the Pifans, or of the Venetians, kept 
on the coafl as the armies advanced by land, and 
fuj^lying them from time to time with whatever 
was wanting, engroilfed all the*profits of a branch 
of commerce, which, in every age, has been ex- 
tremely lucrative. It was with all the interefted 
attention of merchants, that the Italians aflbrded 
their aid. On the reduction of any place in 
which they found it for their intereft to fettle, 
they obtained from the Crufaders valuable im- 
munities of different kinds ; freedom of trade j 
an abatement of the ufual duties paid for what 
was imported and exported, or a total exemption 
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SECT, from fheln ; the propetty of entire fuburbs in 
"01* fome ^tie&9 and of exteniive ilreets in others ; 
and a privilege granted to ^very perfon who re- 
fided within their precin^, or who traded undtt 
their protection, of being tried by their own iamsj 
^d by judges of their own appointin«iit\. In 
(onfequence of fo many advaniis^es met baa 
trace, during the progrefi of the Cruiades^ a ra* 
pid increafe of wealth and of pdwer in all the 
commercial ftates of Italy. Every port open to 
tradie was frequented by their merchants, who, 
having liow. engroffed entirely the commerce of 
the Eaft, ftrove with fiich a6live emulation to 
$nd new markets for the commodities which it 
furniihedi that they/eixteiided a tafte for them 
to many parts of Europe, in which they had 
littherto beea little known* 

Two events happened, prior to the termina- 
tion of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe the poffeffion of feveral 
provinces in the Greek empire^ enabled thcto to 
fijpply Europe more abundantly with 4II the pro- 
du(3ions of the Eaft. . The firft was the con- 
queft of Conftantinople in the yeatr pne thoufand 
two hundred and. four, by the Venetians, and 
the leaders of the fourth Crufade. An account 
pf the political iuterefts and intrigues whicl> 
formed this alliance, and turned the hallowed 
jirms deftined to deliver the holy City from the 

• ^iift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 34. 
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d3m]&i(>n ofibfidds^againflaChriftiian sect* 

is foreign from the defign of this DifquijGtion. ^ j^ 
CoiifUntinople was taken by ftorm, and plun- 
dered by the confederates. An Earl of Flanders 
was placed on the imperial throne. The domi* 
mens which ftill remained ftibje6l to the fucceC 
fers of Conftantine, were divided into four parts, 
Gae of which being allotted to the new emperor, 
for fupportingthe dignity and expence of govern* 
ment, an equal partition of the other three waai 
made between the Venetians, and the chiefs of 
the Crufade. The former, who, both in concert- 
ing auid in condu62:ing this enterprife, kept their 
eyes ileadily fixed on what might be moil fpr- the 
emolument of their commerce, fecured the ter- 
ritories of greateft value to a trading people* 
They obtained fome part of the Peloponndiis, 
at that time the feat of* flourifliing manufactured^ 
particularly of filk. They became mailers of fei 
yeral of thelargeft and befl.cultivated iilands in 
the Archipelago, and eilablHhed a chain of fet- 
tlements, partly military and partly commercial^ 
extending from the Adriatic to the Boiphorus*"* 
Msmy V^enetians fettled in Conilantinople, and 
without obilrudtion from their warlikeiiiS^ciates, 
Kttie attentive to the arts of induilry^ they en- 
gn^ed tlie Various branches of trade which had 
&} long enriched that jcapital. > Two of thefe par^ 
ticularly Attrafiked their attention ; the iilk trade, 

** r^f^u}! Ckrodicap. MUfat. Script. Rtr. It^iK tol, xii. 
p. 328. : Mar^ Ssmiito Vite jde Puchi d) Veaea. Mvrat. 
voLxxiL p«532. 
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SECT, and that with India. From the re^n of Jufti^ 
nian, it was moftly in Greece, and fome of the 
adjacent iflands, that filk-worms, which he firft 
introduced into Europe, were reared. The pro^- 
duel of their labours was manufactured into 
Huifs of various kinds in many cities of the em« 
pire. But it was in Conftantinople, the feat of 
opulence and luxury, that the demand for a com* 
modity of fuch high price was greateft, and 
there, of confequence, the commerce of filk oa- 
turally centered. In afibrting cargoes for the 
feveral ports in which they traded, the Vene- 
tians had for fome time found filk to be an ef- 
fential article, as it continued to grow more and 
more into requeft in every part of Europe. By 
the refidence of fo many of their citizens in Con* 
(lantinople, and by the immunities granted to 
them, they not only procured filk in fuch abund- 
ance, and on fuch terms, as enabled them to 
carry on trademore extenfively,and with greater 
profit than formerly, but they became fo^ tho- 
roughly acquainted with every branch of the filk 
manufa6iure, as induced them to attempt the 
eftablifliment of it in their own dominions. 
The meaftires taken for this purpofe by indivi- 
duals, as well as the regulations framed by the 
flate, were concerted with fo much prudence, 
and executed with fuch fuccefe, that in a fhort 
time the filk fabrics of Venice vied with thofe of 
Greece and Sicily, and contributed both to en- 
rich the republic, and to enlarge the Q)here of 
its commerce* At the fame time the Venetians 
availed themfelvea of the influence which they 
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had acquired in Conftantinople, in order to im- sect* 
prove their Indian trade. The capital of the ^ J^^ 
Greek empire, befides the means of being fup- 
plied with the productions of the Eaft, which it 
enjoyed in common with the other commercial 
cities of Europe, received a conliderable portion 
of them by a channel peculiar to itfelf. Some 
of the moft valuable commodities of India and 
China were conveyed over land, by routes which 
I have defcribed, to the Black Sea, and thence 
by a ihort navigation to Conflantinople. To 
this market, the beft flored of any except Alex* 
andria, the Venetians had now eaiy acce&, and 
the goods which they purchafed there, made an 
. addition of great coniequence to what they 
were accuftomed to agquire in the ports of 
Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire 
in Conflantinople fubiiiled, the Venetians pof- 
fefled fuch advantages over all their rivals, that 
their commerce extended greatly, and it was 
chiefly from them every part of Europe re* 
ceived the commodities of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was the 
fiibverfion of the dominion of the Latins in Con« 
ftantinople, and the re-eftabliflimeftt of the Im- 
perial family on the throne. This was effected 
after a period of fifty-feven years, partly by a 
tranfient effort of vigour, with which indignation 
at a foreign yoke animated the Greeks, and partly 
by the powerful afliftance which they received 
from the republic of Genoa. The Genoefe were 
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5;e c T. ft> fenfible of the advantages which the Venc« 
j^^ tianSy their rivak in trade, derived from their 
union with the Latin emperors of ConJftantinopk, 
that, in order to deprive them of tliefe, they fuN 
mounted the mo((deq)*rooted prejudices of their 
^ age, and combiped with the fchifmatic Greeks to 
dethrone a monaich protected by the papal 
power, letting lU; defiance the thunders of the 
Vatican, which at that time made the greatefl 
princes tremble. This undertaking, bold and 
knpious as it was then deemed,provedfuccefsfu]« 
In recompence for their fignal fervices, the gra- 
titude or weaknefs of the Greek emperor, among 
other donations, bellowed upon the Genoefe Fe- 
ra, the chief fuburb ol* Conftantinople, to be held . 
as a fief of the empire, together with fuch ex« 
emptionfrom the accuftomed duties on goods 
imported and exported, as gave them a decided 
fuperiority over every competitor in trader With 
ihe vigilant attention of merchants, the Ge- 
noefe availed til eii(ilfelves of this favourable fitua- 
tion. They fiirrounded their new fettlement in 
Pera with fortifications. They rendered their 
fa6lories on the adjacent coafl; places of ftrength% 
They were mafl:ers of the harbour of Conftantir 
nople more than the Greeks tliemfclves. The 
whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 
hands ; and not latisfied with this, they took pof- 
feflionof part of theCheribnefusTaurica, tlie mo- 
dem Crimea, and rendered Cafia, its principal 

* Nicepb. Grtgor. lib. %u <ui. § 6. lib. xvii. c.i* § t* 
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town, the chief feat of their trade with the Eaft, s E <: Xi 
and the port in which all its pf odu^tioins, con- ," j^ 
veyed to the Black Sea by the difierent routes I 
have formerly defcribed^ were landed "*. 

In Gonfequence of this revolution^ Genoa be« 
came the greateil commerciakpower in Europe; 
and if the enterprifing induftry and intrepid 
courage of its citizens had been under the direc- 
tion of wife domeftic policy, it might have long 
held that rank. But never was there a contrail 
piore ftriking, tlian between the internal admi. 
niflration of the two rival republics of Venice 
and Genoa. In the former, government was 
condu6led with Heady fyftematic prudence ; in 
the latter, it was confident in nothing but a fond^ 
nefs for novelty, and a propenfity to change. 
The one enjoyed a perpetual calm, the other was 
agitated with all the llorms and viciffitudes erf" 
fadtion. The increafe of wealth, which flowed 
into Genoa from the exeitions of its merchants, 
did not counterbalance the defies in its politi- 
cal conilitution ; and even in its moft profper* 
ous ftate we may difcern the appearance of 
iymptoms which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained th6 
afcendant which they had acquired in the Greek 

** Folieta Hift. Genuenf. ap. Graev. Thet Antiq. Ital, i, 
387. D* Marinis de Genuenf. Dignit. ib. i486. Niceph. 
Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. Murat. Annal; d'lta). i)). vii. c. 351. 
See NOTE XLIII. , 
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SECT, empire, the yeoetians felt their commercial 
™* , tran&£tions with it to be carried on upon fuch 
unequal terms, that their merchants vifited Con- 
ilantinople ieldom, and with relu£tance ; and in 
order to procure the commodities of the Eaft in 
fuch quantities as were demanded in the various 
parts of Europe wbich they were accuftomed to 
fupply, they were obliged to refort to the ancient 
llaples of that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was 
the chief,. and the raoft. abundantly fupplied, as 
the conveyance of Indian goods by land through 
Afia, to any of the ports of the Mediterranean; 
was often rendered imprafticable by the incur- 
fions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, which 
fucceffively defblated that fertile country^ oi^ 
contended for the dominion of it But under 
the military and vigorous government of the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were 
fteadily maintained in Egypt, and trade, though 
loaded with heavy duties, was open to all. In 
proportion to the*progrels of the Genoefe in en- 
groffing the commerce of Gonilantinople and the 
Black Sea% the Venetians found it more and 
more nectary to enlarge their tranfadlions with 
Alexandiia. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels 
being confidered, in that age, as unbecoming 
the chara6ler of Chriftians, the fenate of Venice, 
in order to filence its own fcruples, or thofe of 
ks fubje6l;s,1jad recourfe to the infallible autho- 

*= See NOTE XLIV. 
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rity of the Pope, who was fuppofed to be pof- sect. 
fefled of power to difpenfe with the rigorous ob- ^* 
fervation of the mofl ikcred laws, and obtained 
permiffioQ from him to fit out annually a fpecified 
number of ftiips for the ports of Egypt and of 
JSyria ^ Under this fan^ion the republic con- 
cluded a, treaty of commerce .with the Soldans 
of Egypt^ on equitable terms ; in confequence 
of which the fenate appointed one conful to re-> 
fide in Alexandria, and another in Damafcils, in 
a public charaAer, and to exercife a mercantile 
jurifdi£tion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their protection, Venetian merchants and arti- 
fans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient pre^ 
judices and antipathies were forgotten, and their 
mutual interefl:s eftabliflied, for the firfl time, 
a fair and open trade between Chriftians and 
Mahomedans^ , 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were al- 
ternately making thofe Extraordinary effi>rts, in 
order to engrofs all the advantages of fupplying 
Europe with the productions of the lEfi&j the re- 
public of Florence, originally a commercial de- 
mocracy, applied with fuch perfevering vigour to 
trade, and the genius of the people, as well as 
the nature of their infl^itutions, were fo fevourable 
jto its progrefs, that the ftate advanced rapidly 
in power, and the people in opulence. But as 
the Florentines did not poflefs any commodious 

f See NOTE XLV, 

< Sandi Storia Civile Veaeziaaai lib. t. c» t§. p. 2481 &c. 
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5 B c T. leorport, their aftive exerttons were direfifced 
^' f chiefly towards the improvement of their manih^ 
fa&ttres, and domeftic induftry. About the be- 
ginning <rf the fourteenth cehtury, theFk>rcfntine 
nanufaftures of various kinds, particularly thdfe 
of filk and woollen cloth, af^ar from the enjft^ 
meration of a w«U^informed Hiilprian, to have 
been very coBfiderable*". Th^ conneQAon which 
they fonncd in different parts of Europe^ by fuiv 
lidlhing them with the productions of diek own 
indxiAryj led them to engage in another branch 
of tradeythat of banking. In this they fbon be* 
came ^ eminent, that the monay-tranfa^ions of 
«lmoft every kingdom' in Europe pafled through 
their hands, and in many of them they were en* 
trufted with the collection and adrainiftralion of 
the public revenues. In confequence of the acw 
tivity and fuccefs with which they condufifced 
their manufa6lures and money-trahfa6tiony, the 
&rmer ahrays attended with certain though mo« 
derate profit, the latter lucrative in an high de- 
gree, at a period when neither the intereft of 
money,, noir the premium on bills of exchange, 
were fettled with accuracy, Morence became 
one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, and mstny 
of its citizens extremely opulent. Cofmo di 
Medici, the head of a femily which rofe from 
pbfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was rackotw 
ed the moft wealthy merchant ever known in 

^ Giov. Villani Hift. Fiorent. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. ItaL 
vol. xiii. p. 823. Dell' Iftorie Fiorentine, di Scip* Ammirato, 
lib. w. p. 1^1. Kb.^ viii. p. 299. 
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feurope ' ; and in a6fes of public nftuafrftcencey as s B CT^ 
well aa of privatfe generofity, in the patronage ™* 
of learaitlg, andi^ theencoiwageniieiitof irfeful 
and elegant artSj no moria^ch of the age could 
vie with him. Whfether the Medici, in their firft 
mercantHe trania6lion», carried on any com- 
inerde with the Eiaft^ I have not been able to 
^ifcover''. R is more probable, I fiiould think, 
that their trade was confined to the foftie articles 
With that of their countrymen. Bwt as foonas a. 61405. 
the common-wealth, by the conqueft of Pife, 
had acquired a communication With the ocean, 
Cofmo di Medici, who had the chief dire^ioa 
of its affiiirs, endeavoured to procure for hi* 
country a Ihare in that lucrative commerce 
which had railed Venice and Genoa fo far above 
alt the other Italian ftates. With this view am- a.C. r4»i* 
ba^adors were fent to Alexandria, in order to 
prevail with the Soldan to open that and th^ 
other ports of his dominions, to thef' fubjedts of 
the republic, and to admit them to a participa- 
tion in all the commerciial privileges vhich were 
ctijoyed by the Venetians. Tiie negociatioa 
terminated with fuch fuccefe, that the iloren^; 
tines ftem to have obtained ibme flfare in thij 
Indian trade ' }i apd foon after this period, we 
find %ices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into* England"^, *- 

* R, Micjit Biratus Ha. Flon p. 37, 6z. ^Qhrpa. Euguf 
binttm ap. Murat. Script, Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. p. 1007. De^ 
mna Revol. d*Italie> torn. vi. p, 263, 6cc. 

k See NOTE XLVT. * See NOfE XLVIi: 

*Hakluyt, yoI, i. p. 193* 
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9 E c T. Ik fome parts of this Difquifition^ concerning 
^^ , the nature and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I 
have been obliged to grope my way, and often 
under the guidance of very feeble lights. But 
as we are now approaching to the period when 
the modem ideas, with refpe£t to the im'portance 
of commerce, begatf to unfold, and attention to 
its progrefs and effeSts became a ntore confider- 
able objeft of policy, we may hope to carry on 
what refearches yet remain to be made, with 
greater certainty and precifion. To this grow- 
ing attention we are indebted for the account 
which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman, 
gives of the Indian trade, as carried on by his 
countrymen, about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century^ They were fupplied, as he in- 
fbrms us, with the productions of the Eaft in two 
different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and high va« 
hie, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls,- 
&c. were conveyed from the Perfian Gulf up the 
Tigris to Baflbra, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were Carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon,&c. together with ibme 
portion of the more valuable articles, were con* 
vcyed by the ancient route to the Red Sea, and 
thence acrofs the defart^ and down the Nile, to 
Ale;candria. The goods received by the former 
route were, asSa1iudoobferves,offuperiorquaUty, 
l)ut from the tedioufneis and expence of a diftant 
land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty, nor can 
he conceal (thoujgh contrary to a favourite project 
which he had mi view when he wrote (he treatife to 
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which I refer) that, from the ftate of the coun- S E^ t* 
tries through which the caravans paffed, tiius 
mode of conveyance was frequently precarious 
and attended with danger "• 

It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians 
found always a certain and full fupply of Indian 
goods J and as thefe were conveyed thither chiefly 
. by water-carriage, they might have purchafed 
them at a moderate price, if the Soldans had 
not impofed upon them duties which amounted 
to a tliird part of their full value. Under this 
and every other difadvantage, however, it was 
neceffary to procure them, as from many con- 
curring circumflatlces, particularly a more ex- 
tenfive intercourfe eftabliftied among the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, the demand for them 
continued to increafe greatly during the four- 
teenth century. By the irruptions of the various 
hoflile tribes of Barbarians, who took poffeffion 
of the greater part of Europe, that powerful 
bond by which the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft einpire was entirdy 
diffolved, and fuch difcouragement was given to 
the communication of one nation with another^ 
as . would appear altogether incredible, if the 
evidence of it refted wholly upon the teilimony 
of hiflorians, and were not confirmed by what is 
ftiU more authentic, the exprefs ena^ment of 
laws. Several flatuies of this kind, which di|i 

** Mar. Sanuti Secreta Fidelium Crucis, p. 22, &c. ap. Bon- 
gariiom. 
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SECT, grace the juiifprudence of dlmoft every EurcM. 
^' , pean nation, I have enumerated and explained in 
another work^ But when the wants and de* 
fires of men multiplied, and they found that 
other countries could furnifh the means of fup« 
plying and gratifying them, the hoftile fenti- 
ments which kept nations at a diftance from eadi 
other abated, and mutual correfpondence gra- 
dually took place. From the time of the Cru- 
lades, which firft brought people hardly known 
to one another, to affociate, and to aft in con- 
cert during two centuries, in purfuit of one 
common end, feveral circumftances had co- 
operated towards accelerating this general inter- 
courfe. The people around the Baltic, hitherto 
dreaded and abhorred by the reft of Europe as 
pirates and invaders, aflumed more pacific man- 
ners, and began now to vifit their neighbours as 
merchants. Occurrences foreign from the fub- 
jeflt of the prefent inquiry, united them together 
in the powerful commercial confederacy fo fa- 
mous in the middle ages, under the name of the 
Hanfeatic League, and led them to eftablifh the 
ilaple of their trade with the fouthem parts of 
Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants of 
Itialy, particularly thofe of Venice, reforted ; and 
in return for the productions of the Eaft, and 
the manufaftures of their own country, they re- 
ceived not only the naval itorts and other com* 
modities of the North, but a confidetable fupply 
of gold and filver from the mines in various pro- 

*> Hift. of Charles V. voL i. p. 92. 391, &c. ' 
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vinces of lOermaqy, the mAft v^uable and pro- 
^6iive of any known at that time in Europe ^» 
Boiges continued to be the gr^ mart or ftore^ 
hoNuie of £4iro{)tean trade during the period to 
which my inquiries extend* A rjegular comma* 
^licaticm, formerly unknown, was kept up there 
among all the kingdoms into which our cpnti-^ 
n^ti: is divided, and we are finabled to ^coun^t 
ior tJae rapid progrefs of the Italian ft^tes in 
wealth Mid power, by obferving how much their 
trade, the fource from which both were derived, 
muft have. augmented upon the.vaft increafe in 
the confumption of Afi^tic goods, when all the 
extenfive countries towards the north-eaft ojF 
Eurqpe .were opened far their reception* 

During this prolperous and improving ftate 
ivf Indian commerce, Venice received from one 
qf its citkens fuch new information concerning 
the countries which produced.the precious com- 
modities that formed the mod valuable article of 
its trade, as gave .an idea <^ their opulence, 
tiieir population, a«id thdr extent, which rofe 
&r ^ba«e all the f<H?mer conceptions of Euro* 
p^^ans. iVom the time th^ the Mahomedans 
becapie mafters of Egypt, as no Chriftian was 
peHpitted to pa& throi^ their dominions to the 
Eaft^, the dire^ int^oour& qf Europeans with 
In^ia peafed entirdy. The account of India 
by Cfiimas Indicopleuiles in the.fixth century^ 
is, as far as I know, the laft which the nations 

i^ 2jBunennaa's^P4it»' Surrey of EurQpfi,jp. loi. 
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of the Weft received from any perfon who had 
vifited that country. But about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the fpirit of commerce, 
now become more enterprifing, and more eager 
to difcover new routes which led to weahh^ in- 
duced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, 
afler trading for fome time in many of the opu- 
lent cities of the Lefler Alia, to penetrate into 
the more eaftern parts of that continent, as 
far as to the court of the Great Khan on the 
frontier of China. During the courfe of twenty- 
fix years partly employed in mercantile tranfac- 
tions, and partly iacondu6ling negociations with 
which the Great Khan entrufted him, he ex- 
plored many regions of the Eaft which no Euro- 
pean had ever vifited. 

He defcribes the great kingdom of Cathay^ 
the name by which China is fiill known in many 
parts of the Eaft% and travelled through it from 
Chambalu, or Peking, on its northern frontier, 
to fome of its moft fouthem provinces. He 
vifited difierent parts of Indofl^, and is the 
firft who mentions Bengal and Guzzerat, by 
their prefent names, as great and opulent king-' 
doms. Befides what he difcovered on his jour- 
nies by land, he made more than one voyage in 
the Indian ocean, and acquired fome infdrma- 
tion concerning an ifland which he calls Zipangri 
or Cipango, probably Japan. He vifited m 

' Herbelot Bib. Orients artic. Khathau Stewart, Account 
©f Thibet, Phil. Twnf. Ixvii. 474. Voyage of A. Jinkinfon, 
Hakluyt. i. 333. 
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perfi>n Java, Sumatra, and feveral iflands conti- ;5 e c T. 
guous to them, the ifland of Ceylon, and the ^ ^^ 
coall of Mdabar, as far as the Gulf of Cambay, 
to all which he gives the names that they now 
bear. TTiis was the mod extenfive furvey hitherto 
made of the Eaft, and the moft complete defcrip- 
tion of it ever given by any European ; and, in 
an age which had hardly any knowledge of thofe 
regions but what was derived from the geography 
pf Ptolemy, not only the Venetians, but all the 
people of Europe, were ailoniflied at the difco^ 
very of immenfe countries open to their view 
beyond what had hitherto been reputed the ut* 
moft boundary of the earth in that quarter*. 

But while men of leifa;*e and {peculation oc- 
cupied themfelves with examining the difcove- 
ries of Marco Polo, which gave rife to conjec- 
tures and theories, produdlive of moft important 
confequences ; an event happened, thit drew 
the attention of all Europe, and had a moft 
conipicuous effeft upon the courfe of that 
trade, the progrefs of which I am endeavouring 
to trace* 

The event to which I allude, is the final con- 
queft of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. and ^^ ^*ii- 
tiie eftablifhing the feat of the Turkifh govern- 
ment in Conftantinople. The immediate effe6t 
of this great revolution was, that the Genoefe 
refidingin Pera, involved in the general cala- 

» Sec NOTE XLVIII. 
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SECT, ^ity, were obliged not only ta abandon tYM 

' ^' fettlement, but aU thofe which they had made 

on th§ adjacent fea-c^aft, after they tad been 

in their porfTeffiofl near two centuries. Not long 

A.D. 1474. after, the vi6borious arms of the Sultan expelled 

them from Caffk, and every other palace which 

they held in the Crimea ^ Conftantinople wai 

no longer a mart open to the nations of the Weft 

for Indian commodities, and no fupply of them 

could now be obtained but in Egypt and tlv^ 

{)orts of Syria, fubje6t ;to the Soldans of th6 

Mameluks. The Venetians, in confequence of 

the prote6lion and privileges which they had 

fecured by their commercial treaty with thofe 

powerful Princes, carried on trade in every part 

tjf their dominions with fuch advantage, as gave 

them a fuperiority over every competitor, Ge* 

tioa, which had long been their tndft formidable 

rival, humbled by the lofs of its poflefflons in 

the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic diflen0ons, 

declined fo faft, that it was obliged to court 

foreign prote€lion, and fubmitted alternately to 

the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the 

Kings of France. In confequence of this dimty 

nution of their political power, the commercial 

exertions of the Genoefe became lefs vigorous. 

A feeble attempt which they made to recover 

that fliare of the Indian trade which they had 

formerly enjoyed, by ofiering to enter into 

treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon terms 

< Folieta Hift. Genu. 602. 626. Murat. Annali d'ltal. ix. 
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fimilar to thoie which had been granted to the S £^c r. 
Venetians, proved unfuccefsful ; and during the 
remainder of the fifteenth century, Venice fup- 
plied the greater part of Europe with the pro- 
du^ions of the Bail, and carried on trade to an 
extent far beyond what had been known in thofq 
times. 

The ftate of the other European nations wa^ 
•extremely favourable to the commercial progrefs 
of the Venetians. England, defolated by the 
civil wars which the unhappy conteft between 
the boufes of York and Lancafter excited, had 
hardly begun to turn its attention towards thofe 
objects and purfuits to which it is indebted for 
its prefent opulence and power. In France, the 
fatal effe6ts of the Englifh arms and conqueftg 
were flill felt, and the King had neither acquired 
power, nor the people inclination, to direct the 
national genius and a6livity to the arts of peace. 
The union of the different kingdoms of Spain 
was not yet completed; fome of its moft fertile 
province were ftill under the dominion of the 
Moors, with whom the Sp^nifh monarchy 
waged perpetual ^ar ; and, except by the Ca- 
talans, little attention was paid to foreign trade. 
Portugal, though it had already entered upon 
that career of difcovery which terminated with 
moll fplendid fuccels, had not yet made fuch 
progrels in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial ilates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almofl; without rival or competitor, ex- 
cept &om fome of the inferior Italian ftates^ were 
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SECT, left at liberty to concert and to execute their 
mercantile plans ; and their trade with the cities 
of the Hanfeatic League, which united the North 
and South of Europe, and which hitherto had 
been common to all the Italiatis, was now en« 
grofled, in a great meafure, by them alone. 

While the increafing demand for the produc- 
tions of Afia induced all the people of Europe to 
court intercourfe with the Venetians fo eageriy, 
as to allure them, by various immunities, to fre- 
quent their fea^ports, we may obferve a peculi* 
arity in their mode of carrying on trade with the 
Eail, which diilinguifhes it from what has taken 
place in other countries in any period of hiftory. 
In the ancient world, the Tyrians, the Greeks 
who were mafters of Egypt, and the Romans, 
failed to India in queil of ihofe commodities with 
which they fupplied the people of the Weft. In 
modem times, the fame has been the practice of 
the Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifh, and, 
after their example, of other European nations. 
In both periods loud complaints have been made^ 
that in carrying on this trade every flate muft be 
drained of the precious metals, which, in the 
courfe of it flow inceflantly from the Weft' to the 
Eaft, never to return. From whatever lofs might 
have been occafioned by this gradual but una* 
voidable diminution of their gold andfilver, (whe- 
ther a real or only an imaginary lofi, it is^not in* 
cumbent upon me in this place to enquire or to 
determine,) the Venetians were,in agreatmeailire, 
^xempted^ They had no diredl intercourfe with 
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India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, ware- sect. 
houfes fiUed with all the commodities of theEaft, 
imported by the Mahomedans ; and from the beft 
accounts we have, with refpe6l to the nature of 
their trade, they purchafed them morefrequently 
by barter, than with ready money. Egypt, the 
chief mart for Indian goods, though a mod fertile 
country, is deftitute of many things requifite in 
an improved ftate of fociety, either for accom- 
modation, or for ornament. Too limited in ex* 
tent, and too highly cultivated to afford fpace for 
forefls ; too level to have mines of the ufeful 
metals; it muft be fupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by im- 
portation from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, 
fe^m not themfelves to have traded in the ports 
of any Chriftian ftate, and it was principally frort 
the Venetians, that they received all the articles 
which I have enumerated. Befides thefe, the in- 
genuity of the Venetian artifts furniflied a van- 
ety of manufactures of woollen cloths, filk ftufl& 
of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, orna- 
ments of gold and filver, glafs, and many other 
articles, for all which they found a ready market 
in Egypt and Syria. In return they received 
, from the merchantsof Alexandria, Ipices of every 
kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and filk, 
unwrought as well as manufactured, in many dif- 
ferent forms, and other productions of the Eaft^ 
together with feveral valuable articles of Egyp- 
ti?tn growth or fabric. In Aleppo, Baruth, and 
pther cities, befides the proper commodities of 
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SECT* Indiabroughtthither by land, they added tojiieir 
' ™* cargoes the carpets of Perfia, the rich wrought 
filks of Damafcus, ftill known by the name taken 
from that city, and various produAions of art 
and nature peculiar to S3rria, Paleiline, and Ara- 
bia. If, at any time, their demand for the pro- 
duAions of the Eaft went beyond what they 
could procure in exchange for their own manu* 
failures, that trade with the cities of the Hanfe- 
atic League, which I have mentioned, furnifhed 
them from the mines of Germany, with a regular 
fupply of gold and filver, which they could carry 
with advantage to the markets of Egypt andSyria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commer- 
cial ftates, to fubje6l; the operations of trade to 
political regulation and reftraint, the authority 
of the Venetian government feems to have been 
interpofed, both in directing the importation of 
Afiatic goods, and in the mode of circulating 
them among the different nations of Europe. 
To every confiderable ftaple in the Mediterra- 
nean a certain number of large veffels, known 
by the name of Galeons or CarackSj was fitted 
out on the public account, and returned loaded 
with the richeft merchandife **, the profit jSirifing 
from the fale of which muft have been no (lender 
addition to the revenue of the republic. Citizens, 
however, of every clafs, particularly perfbns of 
noble families, were encouraged to engage in fo- 

« SabelKcus, Hift. Rer. Venct. Dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 868. De- 
Rina Revol. d'ltalie, tonu vi. ]4o» 
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reigb trade, and whoever employed a veffel of a sect. 
certain burthen for thispurpofe, received a con- 
fiderable bounty from the ftate*. It was in the 
fame manner^ partly in ihips belonging to the 
public, and partly in thofe 6f private traders, 
that the Venetians circulated through Europe the 
goods imported from the Eafl, as well as the pro- 
duce of their own dominions and manufa6tures. 

There are two different ways by which we may 
come at fome knowledge of the magnitude of 
thofe branches of commerce carried on by the 
Venetians, The one, by attending to the great 
variety and high value of the commodities which 
they imported into Bruges, the ftore-houfe from 
which the more northern nations of Europe were 
fupplied. A full enumeration of thefe is given 
by a well-informed author, in which is contained 
almoil every article deemed in that age effential 
to accommodation or to elegance^. The other, 
by confidering the effe6ls of the Venetian trade 
upon the cities admitted to a participation of its 
advantages. Never did wealth appear more con- 
fpicuoufly in the train of commerce. The citizens 
of Bruges, enriched by it, dilplayed in their 
drefs, their buildings, and mode of living, fuch 
magnificence as even to mortify the pride and ex- 
cite the envy of royalty*. Antwerp, when the 
ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges 

* Sandi Stor. Ciu. Venez. lib. viii. 891. 

y Lud. Guicciardini Defcript. dc Pacfi BaflS, p. 173. 

» Sec NOTE XLIX. 
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S E^c T. in opulence and iplendour. In feme citieif of 
Germany, particularly in Augfburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities in the interior parts 
of that extenfive country, we meet with early ex- 
amples of fuch largefortunes accumulated by m er- 
cantile induftr}'', as raifed the proprietors of them 
to high rank and confideration in the empire. 

FROMobferving this remarkableincreafeof opu- 
lence in all the places where the Venetians hadan 
eftablifhed trade, we are led to conclude, that the 
profit accruing to themfelves from* the different 
branches of it, efpecially that with the Eaft, rauft 
have been ftili more confiderable. It is impoffible, 
however, without information much more minute 
than that to which we have accefs, to form an 
eftimate of this with accuracy ; but various cir- 
cumftances may be produced to eftablifh, in ge- 
neral, thejuftnefs of this conclufion. From the 
firft revival of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the 
Venetians poffeffed a large fliare of the trade 
with the Eaft* It continued gradually to in- 
creafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth 
century, they had nearly a monopoly of it. This 
was produ6live of confequences attending all 
monopolies. Wherever there is no competition, 
and the merchant has it in his power to regulate 
the market, and to fix the price of the commo- 
dities which he vends,his gainswill be exorbitant. 
Some idea of their magnitude, during feveral 
centuries, may be formed by attending to the 
rate of the premium or intereft then paid for the 
ufe of money. This is undoubtedly the moft 
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exaft ftandard by which to meafure the prc^t sect. 
arifing from the capital flock employed in ^^ 
commerce ; for, according as the intereft of mo- 
ney is high or low, the gain acquired by the ufe 
of it muft vary, and become exceffive or mode- 
rate. From the clofe of the eleventh century to 
the commencement of the fixteenth, the period 
during which the Italians made their chief com- 
mercial exertions, the rate of intereft was ex- 
tremely high. It was ufually twenty per cent, 
fometimes above that ; aiid fo late as the year 
one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk below 
ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe *. 
If the profits of a trade fo extenfive as that of 
the Venetians correfponded to this high value of 
money, it could not fail of proving a (burce of 
great wealth, both public and private**. The 
condition of Venice, accordingly, during the pe- 
riod under review, is defcribed by writers of that 
Sjge, in terms which are not applicable to that of 
any other country in Europe. The revenues of 
the republic, as well as the weilth amafied by in- 
dividuals, exceeded whatever was elfewhere 
known. In the magnificence of their houfes, in 
ricfanef^ of furniture, iii profufion of plate, and 
in every thing which contributed either towards 
elegance or parade in their mode of living, the 
nobles of ^Venice furpaffed the ftate of the greats 
eft moriarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all this 
difplay the efie^ of an oftentatious and incon*. 
Jfiderate diffipation, it was the natural confe-^ 

» Hift. of Charles V* vol, i. p. 40I1 &c« 
^ See NOTE L. 
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SECT, qttcnce of foccefsful indufixy, whidi, having ac* 
^ cumulated weakk with ea{^> is eiititiied to enjoy 
k in lpleiidour% 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of 
their country to be more firmly eftabl^ed, or 
lely with greater confident on the continuance 
and increafe of its opulence, than towards the 
elofe of the fifteenth century, when two events 
(which they could neither forefee nor prevent) 
happened, that proved fatal to both. The one 
was the difcovery of America, The other was 
the opening a dire6l courfe of navigation to the 
Eafl: Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Of all 
occurrences in the hifl:ory of the human race, 
thefe are undoubtedly among the mofl; interefl> 
ing; and as they occafioned a remarkable change 
of intercourle among the different quarters of tte" 
globe, and finally eftablifiied thofe commercial 
ideas and arrangements which confliitute the chidT 
diilindtion between the manners and policy of 
ancient and of modem times, an account of them 
is Ultimately connefted with the fubje^ of thi« 
Difquifition,and will bring it to that period which 
I have fixed upon for its boundary. But as I 
have related the rife and progrefs of thefe difco- 
Yeries at great length in another work**, a irapid 
view of them is all that is requifite in this place* 

The admiration or envy with which the.ot)hef 
nations of Europe beheld the power and wealtii 

^SeeNOTELL 

^ HifL of America^ Books I. and II. 
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of Venice, led them naturally to enquire into the sect. 
caufes of this pre-eminence ; and among thefe, 
its lucrative commerce with the Eaft appeared 
to be by far the moft confiderable. Mortified 
with being excluded from a fource of opulence, 
which to the Venetians had proved fo abundant, 
di^rent countries had attempted to acquire a 
(hare of the Indian trade. Some of the Italian 
ftates endeavoured to obtain admiffion into the 
jports of Egypt and Sjrria, upon the fame term9 
with the Venetians f but either by the fuperior 
intereft of the Venetians in the court of the Sol- 
dans, their negociations for that purpofe were 
rendered unfuccefsful ; or from' the manifold ad- 
vantages which merchants, long in pofleffion of 
any branch of trade, have in a competition with 
new adventurers, all their exertions did not pro* 
duce eflfe6i:s of any confequence*. In other coun« 
tries, various fchemes were formed with the fame 
^iew. As early as the year one thoufand four 
hundred and eighty, the inventive and enterprifJ* 
ing genius of Columbus conceived the idea of 
opening a fhorter and more certain communica* ' 
tion with India, by holding a direft wefterly 
courfe towards thofe regions, which, according 
to Marco Polo and other travellers, extended 
feaftward far beyond the' utmofl limits of Afia 
known to the Greeks or Romans. This fcheme, 
fupported by arguments deduced from a fcientific 
aequaintance with cofmography, from his own 
pra3dcal knowledge of navigation, from the re* 
ports of ikilful pilots, and from the theories and 

« Sec NOTE Lir. 
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SECT. conje6lures of the ancients, he propofed firft to 
"^ the Genoefe his countrymen, and nexl;, to the 
King of Portugal, into whofe fervice he had en- 
tered. It was rejefted by the former from igno- 
rance, and by the latter with circumilances moft 
humiliating to a generous mind. By perfever- 
ance, however, and addrefi, he at length induced 
the moft wary and leaft adventurous court in 
Europe, to undertake the execution of his plan; 
and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
its ufual cautious maxims, had the glory 'of dit 
covering a new world, hardly inferior in magni- 
tude to a third part of the habitable'' globe. Af- 
tonilhing as the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did 
not fully accompliih his own wilhes, or condudt 
Him to thofe regions of the Eaft, the expe6lation 
of reaching which was the original object of his 
voyage. The efFe6ls, however, of his difcoveries 
were great and ^xtenfive. By giving Spain the 
poffeflion of immenfe territories, abounding in 
rich mines, 'and many valuable produ6lions of 
nature, feveral of which had hitherto been deem- 
ed peculiar to India, wealth began to flow fo co- 
pioufly into that kingdom, and thence was fo 
diffufed over c Europe, as gradually awakened a 
general fpirit of induftry, and called forth exer- 
tioiis, which alone muft have foon turned the 
courfe of commerce into new channelisf, 

^BuT this was accompliflied more fpeedily, as 
well as more completely, by th^ other great event 
which I mentioned, the difeovery of a new route of 
navigation to the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope. 

When 
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When the Portuguefe, to whom mankipd ate in- -S E c t. 
debted for opening this communica;tion between ^ 
the moil remote parts oF the habitable globe, un- 
dertook their firft voyage of difcovery, it is pro-^ 
bable that they had nothing farther in view than 
to explore thofe parts of the coaft of Africa 
which Jay neareft to their own country. But a 
lj3irit of enterprife, when roufed and put in mo- 
tion, is always progreifive ; and that of the Por^ 
tiiguefe, though flow and timid in its fii-ft opera- 
tions, gradually acquired vigour, and prompted 
them to advance along the weftern ftiore of the 
African continent, far beyond the utmoft l^un- 
dary of ancien|; navigation in that fliredlion* 
Encouraged by fuccefs, this fpirit became more 
adventurous,, delpifed dangers which formerly 
appalled it, and furmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed infuperable- Whien the Portu- 
guefe found in the torrid ^one, which the an- 
cients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, fer- 
tile countries, occupied by numerous nations, 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, in- 
ftead of extending in breadth towards the weft, 
according to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared 
to contra6l itfelf and to bend eaftwards, more 
e?:tenfive profpefts opened to their view, and in- 
§)ired them with hopes of reaching India, by 
continuing to hold the fame courfe which they 
had fo long purfued* 

After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to ac- 
complifli what they had in view, a fmall fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafco de Gama, an officer of rank, whofe abili- 
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ties and courage fitted him to condu6l the moft 
difficult and arduous enterprifes. From unac- 
quaintance, however, with the proper feafon and 
route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fleer his courfe, his voyage was 
long and dangerous. At length he doubled that 
promontory, which for feveral years had been 
the objeft of terror and of hope to his country- 
men. From that, after a profperous navigation 
along the fouth-eaft of Africa, he arrived at the 
city of Melinda, and had the fatisfa6tion of dif- 
covering there, as well as at other places where 
he touched, people of a race very difierent from 
the rude inhabitants of the weftern fliore of 
that continent, which alone tlie Portuguefe had 
hitherto vifited. Thefe he found to be fo far ad- 
vanced in civilization, and acquaintance with 
the various arts of life, that they carried on an 
a6live commerce, not only with the nations on 
their own coaft, but with remote countries of 
Afia. Condu6led by their pilots (who held a 
courfe with which experience had rendered them 
well acquainted) he failed acrofs the Indian 
ocean, and landed at Calecut, on the coaft of 
Malabar, on the twenty-fecond of May, one 
tboufa^nd four hundred and ninety-eight, ten 
months and two days after his departure from 
the port of Lifbon. 

The Samorin, or monarch of the country, 
atftoniflied at this uhexpe6led vifit of an un- 
known people, whofe afpe61;, and arms, and 
manners, bore no refemblance to any of the na- 
tions accuftomed to frequent his harbours, and 
15 who 
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who arrived in his dominions by a route hitherto sect, 
deemed impradlicable, received them, at firft, ^' 
with that fond admiration which is often excited 
by novelty. But in a fliort time, as if he had 
been infpired with forefight of all the calamities 
now approaching India by this fatal communi- 
cation opened with the inhabitants of Europe^ 
he formed various fchemes to cut off Gama and 
his followers. But from every danger to which 
be was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
fecret machinations of the Indians, the Portu* 
^uefe admiral ^extricated himfelf with lingular 
prudence and intrepidity, and at lafl failed from 
Calecut with his Ihips loaded, not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coafl, but with 
many of the rich produ6lions of the eaftern parts 
of India. 

On his return to JaMbon^ he was received with 
the admiration and gratitude due to a man, who,- 
by his fuperior abilities and refolution, had con- 
duced to fuch an happy iffue an undertaking of 
the greateft importance, which had long occu- 
pied the thoughts of his fovereign, and excited 
the hopes of his fellow fubje6ls^ Nor did this 
event intereft the Portuguefe alone. No nation 
in Europe beheld it with unconcern. For al- 
though the difcovery of a new world, whether 
we view it as a dilplay of genius in «he perfoh 
who firft conceived sm idea of that undertaking 

^ Afia de joao de Barros, dec. i. lib. it. c. ii. CaAag- 
oeda, Hift. de I'lnde trad, en Francois, liv. i« c. 2 — zS. ^ 
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SECT, which led mankiird to the knowledge of it, 
^^ whether we contemplate its influence upori 
fciencei by giving a more complete knowledge of 
the globe which we inhabit, or whether we eon- 
fider its effe£l:s upon the commercial intercourfe 
of mankind, be an event far more fplendid than 
the voyage of Gama, yet the latter feems origi- 
nally to have excited more general attention* 
The former, indeed, filled the minds of men 
with aftonilhment ; it was fome time, however, 
before they attained fuch a fufficient knowledge 
of that portion of the earth now laid open to 
their view, as to form any jufl; idea, or even pro- 
bable cpnjefilure, with relpe6l to what might 
be the confequences of communication with it. 
But the immenfe value of the Indian trade, 
which both in ancient and in modern times had 
enriched every nation by which it was carried 
on, was a fubje6l familiar to the thoughts of all 
intelligent men, and they at once perceived that 
the difcovery of this new route of navigation .to 
the Eaft, muft occafion great revolutions, not 
only in the courfe of commerce, but in the po* 
litical date of Europe. 

What thefe revolutions were moil likely, to 
be, and how they would operate, were points 
examined with particular attention in the cities^ 
of Lifbon and of Venice, but with feelings very 
different. The Portuguefe, founding upon the 
rights to which, in that age, priority of difcovery^ 
confirmed by a papal grant, were fuppofed to 
confer, deemed themfelves entitled to an ex- 
13 clufive 
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elufiv? Gomimerce with the countries whidi they SECT, 
had firft vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, ^' 
all the Jbenefits of it, and to fancy that their ca* 
pital would foon be what Venice then was, the 
great ilore-houfe of eaftern commodities to all 
Europe, and the feat of opulence and power. On 
the firft intelligence of Gama's fuccefsful voyage, 
the Venetians, with the quick-fighted difcern- 
ment of merchants, forelaw the immediate con- 
fequence of it to be the ruin of that lucrative 
branch of commerce which had contributed fo 
greatly to enrich and aggrandize their country ; 
and they obferved this with more poignant con* 
cern, as they were apprehenfive that they did 
not poflefs any effe^ual means of preventing, or 
£ven retardif5g, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were w^ell 
_ founded. The Portuguefe entered upon the 
new career opened to them with a6livity and ar- 
dour, and made exertions, both commercial and 
military, far beyond what could have been ex- 
pected from a kingdom of fuch inconfiderable 
extent. All thefe were dire6led by an intellir 
gent monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
greateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wifdom, 
atd of prolecuting them with unremitting per* 
feverance. The prudence and vigour of his 
meafures, however, would have availe/J little 
without proper inftruments to carry them into 
execution. Happily for Portugal, the difcern- 
ing eye of Emanuel fele6led a fucceffion of o^J* 
^cers to tak^ the fupreme command in India^i 
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SECT, who, by their enterprifing valour, military fkill, 
^* and political fagacity, accompanied with difin* 
terefted integrity, public fpirit, and love of their 
country, have a title to be ranked with the per- 
fons mod eminent for virtue and abilities in any 
age or nation. Greater things perhaps were at«- 
chieved by them than were ever accomplifhed in 
fo fhort a time. Before the clofe of Emanuers 
reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
jGrama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves 
niafters of the city of Malacca, in which the 
great (laple of trade carried on among the inhabit- 
ants of all thofe regions in Aiia, which Europeans 
have diflinguilhed by the general name of the 
Eaft Indies, v/as then eftabliihed. To this port, 
fituated nearly at an equal diftaffce from the 
eaftern and weftern extremities of thefe coun- 
tries, and poffefling the command of that ftrait 
by which they keep communication with each 
other, the merchants of China, of Japan, of 
every kingdom on the continent, of the Moluc- 
cas, and all the iflands in the Archipelago, re^ 
forted from the Eaft ; and thofe of Malabar, of 
Ceylon, of Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the 
Weft ^. This, conqueft fecured to the Portuguefe 
great influence over the interior commerce of In- 
dia, while, at the fame time, by their fettlements 
at Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engrofs 
the trade of the Malabar coaft, and to obftrufit 
greatly the long-eftabliflied intercourfe of Egypt 

8 Dccad. de Garros, dec. i. liv. viii. c. i. Ofor. de reb. 
Eman. lib. v|i. 2x3, &c. 
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with India by the Red Sea. Their fliips fre- 
quented every port in the Eaft where valuable 
commodities were to be found, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the river of Canton ; and along 
this immenfe ftretch of coaft, extending upwards 
of four thoufand leagues **, they had ellabliihed, 
for the conveniency or prote6lion of trade, a 
chain of forts or factories. They had likewife 
taken' pofleffion of ilations moft favourable to 
commerce along the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas. In every part of 
the Eaft they were received with relpe6l, in 
many they had acquired the abfolute command. 
They carried on trade there without rival or 
controul; they prefcribed to the natives the 
terms of their mutual intercourfe ; they often 
fet what price they pleafed on gooda which they 
purchafed; and were thus enabled to import 
from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, what- 
ever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than had 
been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early 
formed a fcheme, no lefibold than interefted, of 
excluding all other nations from participating of 
the advantages of commerce with the Eaft^ In 
order to effe6l this, it was neceffary to obtain 

•» Hift. Gener. des Voyages, torn. i. p. 140. 
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SECT, poffeffion of fuch ftations in the Arabian and 
^"* Perfian Gulfs, as^ might render them mafters of 
the navigation of thefe two inland feas, and en- 
able them both to obftru6t the ancient commer- 
nial intercourfe between Egypt and India, and to 
command the entrance of the great rivers, which 
facilitated the conveyance of Indian goods, not 
only through the interior provinces of Afia, but 
as far as Conftantinople. The condufit of tl^ 
meafures for this purpofe was committed to Al- 
phonfo Albuquerque^ the mod eminent of aU 
the Portuguefe generals who diftinguilhe4 them- 
felves in India. After the utmoft efforts of ge- 
nius and valour, he was able to accomplilh one- 
half only of what the ambition of his country- 
men had planned* By wrefting the ifland of 
Ormuz, which commanded the mouth of the 
Perfian Gulf, from the petty princes, who, as tri- 
butaries to the monarchs of Perfia, had eftab- 
liflied their dominion there, he fecured to Portu- 
gal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which the 
Perfianshad carried onforfeveral centuries. In 
the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormus foon be- 
came the great mart from which the Perfian em- 
pire, and all the provinces of Afia to the weft 
of it, were fupplied with the productions of 
India ; and a city which they built on that bar- 
ren ifland, deftitute of water, was rendered one 
of the chief feats of opulence, iplendour, and 
luxury in the Eaftern Worlds 

i Oforius de reb. geflis Eman. lib* x. p. 274, Sec. Travernier** 
Travels, book v, c. 23. Kcempfer Amoenit. Exot. p. 756, &c. 
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The operations , of Albuquerque in the Red sect. 
Sea were far from being attended with equal fuc- J^ 
cefs. Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the 
Arabian Princes, whofe ports he attacked, and 
partly by the damage his fleet.fuftained in a fea 
of which the navigation is remarkably difficult 
and dangerous, he was conftrained to retire, 
without efFe^ng any fettlement of importance \ 
The ancient channel of intercourfe with India 
by the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyp- 
tians; but their commercial tranfadtions in that 
countiy were greatly circumfcribed and oby 
ftrufiled, by the influence which the Portuguefe 
had acquired in every port to which they were 
accuftomed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians foon be- 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian- 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. In 
order to prevent the farther progrefs of this evil, 
they perfuaded the Soldan. of the Mameluks, 
equally alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuc- 
cefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, and no lels 
interefted to hinder them from engroffing that 
commerce, which had fo long been the chief 
fource of opulence both to the monarchs and to 
the people of Egypt, to enter into a negociation 
with the Pope and the King of Portugal. The 
tone which the Soldan affumed in this negocia- 
tion was fuch as became the fierce chief of* a mili- 
tary government. After ftating his exclufive 



^ Oforius, lib. ix. p. 248, kcm 
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SECT, right to the trade with India, he forewamed Ju- 
J°^ lius II. and Emanuel, that if the Portuguefe did 
not relinquifli that new courfe of navigation by 
which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, 
and ceafe from encroaching on that commerce, 
which from time immemorial had been carried on 
between the eaft of Alia and his dominions, he 
would put to death all the Chriftians in Egypt, 
Syria, and Paleftine, burn their churches, and 
demoliih the holy fepulchre itfelf *. This for- 
midable threat, which, during feveral centuries, 
woidd have made all Chriftendom tremble, feems 
to have made fo little impreffion, that the Vene- 
tians, as the laft expedient, had recourfe to a 
meafiire which, in that age, was deemed not 
only reprehenfible but impious. They incited the 
Soldan to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to 
attack thofe unexpe6led invaders of a gainful mo- 
nopoly, of which he and his predeceflbrs had long 
enjoyed undifturbed pofleffion. As Egypt did not 
produce timber proper for building (hips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in 
their forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and then carried partly by 
water and partly by land to Suez. There twelve 
fliips of war were built, on board of which a body 
of Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under tlie 
command of an officer of merit. - Thefe new 
enemies, far more formidable than the natives 
of India with whom the Portuguefe had hitherto 

1 Oforius de rebus Eman. lib. iv. p. no. edit. 1580* 
Afia de Barrosi decad. u lib. viii. c. 2. 
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contended, they encountered with undaunted sect, 
courage, and ajfter fome confli6ls, they entirely 
ruined the fquadron, and remained mailers of 
the Indian ocean "". 

Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the 
Mameluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Paleftine were fubjedled to the Turkifli em- 
pire by the victorious arms of Selim I. Their, 
mutual intereft quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animofities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portuguefe. 
trade in India. With this view Selim confirmed 
to the Venetians the extenfive commercial pri- 
vileges which they had enjoyed under the go. 
vernment of the Mameluks, and publiflied an 
edi^ permitting the free entry of all the pro- 
ductions of the Eaft, imported direClly from 
Alexandria, into every part of his dominions, 
and impofing heavy duties upon fuch as wei'e 
brought from Lilbon °. 

But all thefe were unavailing efforts againft 
the fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe 
poffeffed in fupplying Europe with the commo- 
dities of the Eaft, in confequence of having 
opened a new mode of communication with it. 
At the fame time, the Venetians, brought to the 
brink of ruin by the fatal league of Cambray, 
which broke the power and humbled the pride 

"^ Afia de Barros, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hift. de De- 
couvertes des Portugais, i. 292^ ^cOfor. lib. iv. p. 120. 
'^ SandiStor. Civ. Venez. part ii. 901. part iii. 432. 
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s E c T. of the republic, were incapable of fuch efforts 
for the prefervation of their commerce, as they 
might have made in the more vigorous age of 
their government, and were reduced to the 
feeble expedients of a declining date. Of this 
there is a remarkable inilance in an offer made 
by them to the King of Portugal, in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to 
purchafe at a ftipulated price, all the fpices im« 
ported into Lifbon, over and above what might 
be requifite for the confumption of his own fub- 
je6ls. If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate as 
to clofe with this propofal, Venice would have 
recovered all the benefit of the gainful mono- 
poly which fhe had loft. But the offer met with 
the reception that it merited, and was rejefted 
without hefitation% 

The Portuguefe, almoft without obftru6lion, 
continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until they 
eftablifhed there a commercial empire ;to which, 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
flender power by which it was formed, or the 
iplendour with which the government of it wa« 
condu6led, there had hitherto been nothing com-» 
parable in the hiftory of nations. Emanuel, who 
laid the foundation of this ftupendous fabric, had 
the fatisfa6lion to fee it almoft completed. Every 
part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe 
with the produ6kions of the Eaft j and if we ex- 
cept feme inconfiderable quantity of them, which 

• Ofor. de reb. Eman. lib. xii. 265» 
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the Venetians ftill continued to receive by the sect. 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of ^^ 
the globe had no longer any commercial inter- 
courfe with India, and the regions of Afia be- 
yond it^ but by the Cape of Good Hope, 

Though from this period the people of Eu- 
rope have continued to carry on their trade with 
Jndia by fea, yet a confiderable portion of th© 
valuable produ6lions of the Eaft is ftill conveyed 
to other regions of the earth by land-carriage# 
In tracing the progrefs of trade with India, this 
branch of it is an obje6l of confiderable magni- 
tude, which has not been examined with fuffi- 
cient attention. That the ancients ftiould have 
had recourfe frequently to the tedious and ex- 
penfive mode of tranfporting goods by land, will 
not appear furprifing, when we recoUedl the im- 
perfeia ftate of navigation among them : The 
re^on of this mode of conveyance being not 
only continued, but increafed, in modem times^ 
demands fome explanation* 

If we infpe^ a map of Afia, we cannot fail tp 
obferve, that the communication throughout all 
the countries of that great continent to the weft 
of Indoftan and China, though opened in fome 
degree towards the fouth by the navigable riversj^ 
Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by 
two inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, muft 
be carried on in many extenfive provinces wholly 
by land. This, as I have obferved, was the firft 
jnode of intercourfe between different countries, 

and 
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S E c T. and during the infancy of navigation it was the 
J "^ only one. Even after that art bad attained Ibme 
degree of improvement, the conveyance of goods 
by the two rivers formerly mentioned, extended 
fo little way into the interior country, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Cafpian feas were fo 
often obftru6led by the barbarous nations feat- 
tered along their fhores, that partly on that ac- 
count, and partly from the adherence of man-^ 
kind to ancient habits, the commerce of the 
* various provinces of Afia, particularly that with 
India and the regions beyond it, continued to 
be conducted by land. 

The fame circumftances which induced the 
inhabitants of Afia to carry on fuch a confider- 
able part of their commerce with each other in 
this manner, operated with ftill more powerful 
effe6l in Africa. That vaft continent, which lit- 
tle refembles the other divifions of the earth, is 
not penetrated with inland feas, like Europe and 
Afia, or by a chain of lakes like North America, 
or opened by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) 
of extended navigation. It forms one uniform, 
continuous furface, between the various parts of 
which there could be no intercourfe from the 
earliefl times, but by land. Rude as all the 
people of Africa are, and flender as the pro^efs 
is which they have made in the arts of life, fuch 
a communication appears to have been early 
opened and always kept up. How far it extendi 
ed in the more early periods to which my re- 
fearches have been directed, and by what differ- 
ent 
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ent rootes it was carried on, I have not fufficient sect. 
information to determine with accuracy. It is ^ ' 
highly probable that from time immemorial, the 
gold, the ivory, the perfumes, both of the fouth- 
ern parts of Africa, and of its more northern dif- 
trifts, were conveyed either to the Arabian Gulf, 
or to Egypt, and exchanged for the Ipices and 
other productions of the Eaft. 

The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with 
amazing rapidity over all Afla, and a confider- 
able part x)f Africa, contributed greatly towards 
the increafe of commercial intercourfe by land 
in both thefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of a6livity, and by directing it to a com- 
mon centre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers 
to vifit once in their life-time, the Caaba, or 
fquare building in the temple of Mecca, the im- 
memorial obje6l of veneration among his coun- 
trymen, not only on account of its having been 
chofen (?iccording to their tradition) to be the 
refidence of man at his creation ^, but becaufe 
it was the firft fpot on this earth which-was con- 
fecrated to the worfhip of God"* j in order to 
preferve continually upon their minds a fenfe of 
obligation to perform this duty, he directed that, 
in all the multiplied a6bs of devotion which his 

^ Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hiil. GeneraL des Tatars, 
p. 15. ' X 

^ Ohflbn Tableau General de P Empire Othomao, tosi. in* 
p. 150, &c. 289. edit. 8vo.. 
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SECT, religion prefcribes, true believers fliould always 
J^^^^ turn their faces towards that holy place '. In 
obedience to a precept folemnly enjoined and 
feduloufly inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims 
aflemble annually in every country where the 
Mahomedan faith is eilablifiied. From the^ 
fhores of the Atlantic on one hand, and from 
the moll remote regions of the Eaft on the other, 
the votaries of the Prophet advance to Mecca. 
Commercial ideas and obje^ mingle with thofe 
of devotion. The numerous camels ' of each 
caravan are loaded with thofe commodities of 
every country which are of eafieft carriage and 
mod ready fale. ^ The holy city is crowded, not 
only with zealous devotees, but with opulent 
merchants. During the few days they remain 
there, the fair of Mecca is the greateft, per* 
haps, on the f^ce of the earth. -Mercantile, 
trania^tions are carried on in it to an immenfe 
value, of which the difpatch, the filence, the 
mutual confidence and good faith in condu6ling 
them, are the mod unequivocal proof. The 
produ6lion's and manufa6tures of India form a 
capital article in this great traffic, and the 
caravans on their return difTeminate them 
through every part of Afia and Africa. Some 
of thefe are deemed neceflary, not only to the 
comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and 
others contribute to its elegance and pleafure. 



» Hetbdot Bibjioth. Orient, irtic. Caa&a Gf KellaL 
• Sec NOTE LIII. 
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They are fo various as to fuit the tafte of ma^- SECT, 
kind in every climate, and in different llages of ^* 
improvement; and are in high requeft among the 
lude natives of Africa, as well as the more lux- 
urious inhabitants of Afia. In order to fupply 
their feveral demands, the caravans return loaded 
with the muflins and chintzes of Bengal and the 
Deccan, the ihawls of Cachemire, the pepper of 
Malabar, the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls 
of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, the nut- 
meg, cloves, and mace of the Moluccas, and an 
immenfe number of other Indian commodities. 

Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly by 
re^e6l for a religious precept, and partly with 
a view to extend a lucrative branch of commerce, 
there are other caravans, and thefe not incon- 
fideraUe, compofed entirely of merchants, who 
have no obje6l but trade. Thefe, at flated fea- 
fons, fet out from different parts of the Turkifh 
and Perfian dominions, and proceeding to In- 
dollan, and even to China, by routes which were 
anciently known, they convey by land-carriage 
the moft valuable commodities of thefe countries 
to the remote provinces of both empires. It is 
pnly by confidering the diflance to which large 
quantities of thefe commodities are carried, and 
^equently acrofs extenfive deferts, which, with- 
out the aid of camels, would have beenimpaffable, 
that we can form any idea of the magnitude of the 
trade with India by land^, and are led to perceive, 
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act. that ID a DififQifitioii coneentiog liie vwrkmt 
^^ modes of coodn&ing dus commerce^ it is: w^ 
entitled to the attention winch I harrebofiowect 
io endeavouring to trace it^ 

^ Sec NOTE LIV- 
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sEcnoi^r IV. 

General Olffervations. 



THUSIhave endeavoured to defcribe,the pro- SECT, 
grefs of trade with India, both by fea and ^^' 
by land, from the earlieft times in which hiftory 
afibrds any authentic information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its na- 
ture, and the mode of carrying it on, by that 
great difcov6ry which I originally fixed as the 
Utmoft boundary of my enquiries. Here, then, 
tibis Difquifition might have been terminated. 
But as I have conducted my readers to that pe- 
riod when a new order of ideas, and new ar- 
rangem'ents of policy began to be introduced 
into Europe, in confequence of the value and 
importance of commerce being fo thoroughly 
trnderftood, that m almoft every country the 
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SECT, encouragement of it became a chief obje3; of 
J^;_ . public attention \ as we have now reached that 
point whence a line maybe drawn which marks 
the chief diftin£Uon between the manners and 
political inflitutions of ancient and modem times, 
it will render the work more inflru£Hve and ufe- 
ful, to conclude it with fome general obferva- 
tions, which naturally arife from a furvey of 
both, and a comparifon of the one with the other. 
Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found not 
only to have an intimate connexion with the 
lubje6l of my refearches, and to throw addi- 
tional light upon it ; but will ferve to illuftrate 
many particulars in the general hiftory of com- 
merce, and to point Qut effects or confequences 
of various events, which have not been generally 
obferved, or confidered with that attention 
which they merited. 

I. After vewing the great and extenfive ef- 
fe6ls of finding a new courfe of navigation to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear 
furprifing to a modern obferver, that a difcovery 
of fuch importance was not made, or even at- 
tempted, by any of the conunercial ftates of the 
ancient world. But in judging with reipe£t to the 
condu6l of nations in remote times, we never err 
more widely, than when we decide with regard to 
it, not according to the ideai and views of their 
age, but of our own. This is not, perhaps, more 
confpicuous in any inftance, than in that under 
confideration. It was by the Tyrians, and by the 
10 Greeks, 
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Greeks, who were mafters of Egypt, that the dif- sect. 
ferent people of Europe were firft fupplied with ^* 
the produ^ions of the Eaft. From the account 
that has been given of the manner in which they 
procured thefe, it is manifeft that they had 
neither the fame inducements with modem na- 
tions, to wifli for any new communication with 
India, nor the lame means of accomplilhing it. 
All the commercial tranfa6lions of the ancients 
with the Eaft were confined to the ports on the 
Malabar coaft, or extended at fartheft to the 
illand of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples the natives of 
all the different regions in the eaftern parts of 
Afia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their feveral countries, or the produ6t 
of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and with 
them the (hips from Tyre, and from Egypt com- 
pleted their inveftments. While the operations 
of their Indian trade were carried on within a 
Iphere fo circumfcribed, the conveyance of a. 
cargo by the Arabian Gulf, notwithftandiiig the 
expence of land-carriage, either from Elath ta 
Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defert to the Nile, 
was fo fafe and commodious, that the merchants 
of Tyre and Alexandria had little reafon to be 
folicitous for the difcovery of any other. The 
fituation of both thefe cities, as well as that of 
the other confiderable commercial ftates of an- 
tiquity, was very 'different from that of the coun- 
tries, to which, injatef times, mankind have been 
indebted for keeping up intercourfe with the 
remote parts of the globe. Portugal, Spain, 
^England, HoUand, which have been moft a6live 
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s £ c T« and fuccefsiul in liiis line of ^teiprife, all lie 
^' on the Atlantic ocean (in which every European 
voyage of difcovery muft commence)^ or have 
immediate acce& to it. But Tyre was fitaated 
at the eaftern extremity of the Mediterranean, 
Alexandria not far from it; Rbodes, Athens, 
Cprindi, which caofte afterwards to be ranked 
among the moft a6Uve trading cities of anti- 
quity, lay conliderably advanced towards the 
iame quarter in that fea. The commerce of aU 
tbefe flates was long confined within the pr&- 
cinifts of the Mediterranean ; and in fome of 
them^ never extended beyond it. The pillars 
of Hercules, or the ftraits of Gibraltar, were 
long confidered as the utmoft boubdory of navi- 
gation. To reach this was deemed a %aa2 proof 
of naval ikill ; and before any of thefe fta4;e8 
could give a beginning to an attempt towanfe 
exploring the vail unknown ocean which hiiyht- 
yond it, they had to accomplifh a voyage (ao- 
eording to their ideas) of gi>eat extent and much 
danger. This was fufficient to deter them €mm 
engaging in an arduous undertaking, fhimwliich, 
even if attended with fucceis, their fituatjon pre- 
vented their entertaining hopes of deriving great 
advantage*. 

But could we fuppofethe difcovery of a new 
paffage to India to have become an cb^eGt of de* 
'fire or purfuit to any oi thefe ft^tes, their finence 
as well as pra&ice of navigation was fii de&sBive^ 

• See NOTE LV; 
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Ifmt it would lmvel>eeB hariilypoffible for them sect. 
to attain it. Tbe veffiils which the ancients j^ 
^mplo])^ in trade were fo iciall, as not to a£- 
Sued ftowi^e lor i^rovifions fuffident to fubfift a 
^ew >duriQg a long voyage. Their €onftru€tion 
WM» Sich, thai: they coi^ feldom xrenture to de- 
part &x from la&d, and their mode of fleering 
aloe^ the coaft {which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, th^U: from 
thefe as well as from other circumflances which 
I ttig^ J^^e (pecafied \ we may pronounce a 
rf^Qigp &om ^ Mediterraoean to India by the 
Cape af Good H(^e, to hwe been an under* 
takmg h^y<md their ^wer to accomplifh, in 
&Gb a wajwer .^ to render it in my degree, 
iiJb^WKjWt to •commerce. To this decifion, the 
aocotttit preferved by Herodotus, of a voyage 
per&fwed by fi>0^ Fhenacian ihips employed 
hy a king of S^ypt^ which, takiug their de* 
parture fi^m the Arabian Gulf, doubled the 
^mtfaer^ jpmusKmtory ^ A£ri|ca, and arrived at 
^ etwi 0f itoree y^earg,, by the ftraits <)f Gades^ 
or Gdbi^fi^r, at the ^moirtb of the Nile % csiU 
hardly J^ confidered as repugnant 4 for feverai 
writers fof the gr^ate^t eminence among tlie .a«* 
ctents, and auboft diftinguifiied for their profi- 
cieacy in theknowl^^e of geography^ regarded 
this aocouBt rather as an amufing tale, than 
the hiftory of a real tranla^ion; and either 
entertailied doubts concerning the poffibility 

■ * Goguet Orig. dcsJLoix det Arti, 8cc. ii. 303. y^ 
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SECT, of failing round Africa, or abfolutely denied it*. 
But if what Herodotus relates concerning the 
courfe held by thefe I%enician Ihips had ever 
been received by the ancients with general af- 
fent, we can hardly fuppofe that any ftate could 
have been fo wildly adventurous as to imagine 
that a voyage, which it required three years to 
complete, could be undertaken with a profpe^fc 
of commercial benefit. 

II. The rapid progrefs of the modems in ex* 
ploring India, as well as the extenfive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
there, mark fuch a di(lin€tion between their 
mode of conducting naval operations, and that 
of the ancients, as merits to be confidered and 
explained with attention. From the reign of 
the firft Ptolemy, to the conqueft of Egypt by 
the Mahpmedans, Europe had been fupplied 
with the productions of the Eaft by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, by the Romans while they were 
mailers of Egypt, and by the fubjeCks of the 
Emperors of Conftantinople, when that king* 
dom became a province of their domiqions. 
During this long period, extending almoft to a 
thoufand years, none of thofe people, the mod 
enlightened undoubtedly in the ancient world, 
ever advanced by fea farther towards the Eaft 
than the Gulf of Slam, and had no regular 
eftablifhed trade but with the ports on the coaft 

. ^ Polyjj; lib. pL p. 193. edit. Cafaub. Plin. JNTi^ Hift. 
lib. ii. c. 6. Ptol Geogr. lib. iv. c. 9. Sec NOTE LVI. 
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of Malabar, or thofe in the ifland of Ceylon, sect. 
They attempted no conquefts in any part of In- ^y ^ 
dia, they made no fettlements, they ere^ed no 
forts. Satisfied with an intercourfe merely com- 
mercial, they did not aim at acquiring any de- 
gree of power or dominion in the countries where 
tiiey traded, though it feems to be probable that 
they might have eftabliflied it without much op- 
pofition from the natives, a gentle efieminate 
people, with whom, at that time, no foreign and 
more warlike race was mipgled. But the enter- 
prifing activity of the Portuguefe was not long 
confined within the fame limits; a few years 
after their arrival atHHalecut, they advanced to- 
wards the Eafl, into regions ui^nown to the 
ancients. The kingdoms of Cambodia, Cochin 
China, Tonquin, the vafl empire of China, and 
all the fertile iflands in the great Indian Archi- 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
difcovered, and the Portuguefe, though oppofed 
in every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar 
or Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India^ 
enemies much more formidable than the natives^ 
eflablifhed there that extenfive influence and 
dominion which I have formerly defcribed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the 
progrefs and operations of the ancients and mo- 
derns in India, the imperfeft knowledge of the 
former, with refpefit both to the theory and prac- 
tice of navigation, feems to have been the prin- 
cipal caufe. From the coafl of Malabar to the 
Philippines, was a vojrage of an extent far be- 
yond any that the ancients were accuflomed to 
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8 c c T. umkrtake, amU tccording to theiv wmaua&c o£ 
J^;^^ iasling, inuft ka¥e required a great length of 
time te perfimn it. The natope of their trade 
with India was fuch, that they hid adt {as has 
been fbmieriy obferved) the fame indncements 
with the moderns, to profecute difoavevy with 
ardour ; and^ according to the defcriptioB giima 
of the veflSsk m wbidi the eierchaiitft tof iAiex- 
a»dria carried on tiieir traik from the Arab^ 
Crttlf, they appMr to have been very onfit Sot 
that parpofe. On att thefe soooajitsihe aa- 
oients remained iatiafied witfi a lender know*- 
ledgeof Indian MtA influenoed by reafbesporo- 
ceediag if o«i tke faote icanla, they attmipted 
mither oonqneft nor^Gsttiement there, in acder 
to accomplifli either ef ibc^ they maft Inire 
tratt^octod a confiderable mumber of men into 
IldBa. But,irom the defective litmfiaire of tbek 
ihf pi, as ureU as from the imiperfeftion of thetr 
art in navagating Jthem« the ancieatsfeldcm ven* 
tttred to oodvey a body of troc^s to asiy dtftaoce 
by iea. Eram Berenioe to Mafiris was to them, 
even vAer Hippali^ had dtfcoiwed ikut metiiod 
of'iieering a cUreft oonrfe, and when their iiaval 
(kill bad attained to its highefl flate of improve^- 
ment, a voyage of no lefs than feventy days. By 
the ancient rotcte along the coaft of Per&^ a 
voyage from the Arabian iGidf to any part of 
India muit have been of greater length, andae* 
oonqdtflied more flowly. As 4ip faoftile attack 
was ever made upan ladia by iea, either by the 
Greek monarchs ^of i^ypt, thou^ thelwoiitift 
of drem wiere able and ambitdoui Princes, ior by 
the moil enterfnuiag of the Boman Emperws, 
> it 
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it 13 evident th^i they m^ Imv^ deemed it an sect- 
attanpt beyond tbeii* power to execmt^* Alex- ^* 
aader.theGi'eatt aod^ id imitatiou of hkif hsA 
£ucceflbrB, the caonarcbs of Syria, wiwre the only 
perfbns in the ai»cient world who formed otn idea 
^ ejiablifliiBg l^r domiinon in any part of 
India ; but it wa« with armies 1^ tJuther by 
land that they hoped to aichieve this. 

Ill, This fiidden effacSt of opening a dlre^ 
communication wrth the £aft, in lowericig the 
price iof Iiadian oommiodities^ is a axH^umfta^ee 
that jn^itB oMervation. How coE)pendioiii$ £> 
ever tibe ancieiiKft intercourfe with India may ap^* 
pear to have been, it was attended witii) O0nfi« 
derableexpence. The pr9di«S;ign8<Qftbe remote 
parts of Alia, brought to Ceylon, or to tl\p ports 
w the Malabar coaft, by the nativeci, were p^ 
on board tl>e Aips which arrived from the Aea* 
biam Gvit At Benenice they were landed, and 
carried by camels two hundred and fifty-eight 
miJes to the banks of the Nile. Tbie«eithey i«fere 
again embarked, and oonveyed ^ovm the rb^er 
to Alexandria, whence ti>ey wercdi^tchedto 
different maricets. The addi)tion to the price of 
goods by fudi a multiplicity of operations muft 
have be^i coofiderabte* ei^edally wb^ti t^e rate 
chai^geable mi each operaidon was. fixed by mo* 
nopdiila, &i)§e&. to no contnouL But^ after lihe 
p^Sige to India by the Gape irfXxood Hope was 
di&overed, its various comcnodittea were puru 
. ahafed at firft band in die countries of whicb 
tiiiey 'w«*e ilfte gM^w(£h m cnan^&^re. . In aH 
tfa^y partkufaurljr in Lnloftan andin Chioa^ the 
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5 £ c T. fubfiflence of man is more abundant than in any 
^^* ^ other part of the earth. Th6 people live chiefly 
upon rice, the moft prolific of all grains ; popu- 
lation, of confequence, is fo great, and labour 
fo extremely cheap, that every production of 
nature or of art is fold at a very lowprice. When 
thefe were fhipped in different parts of India, 
they were conveyed direfilly to Lilbon, by a na* 
vigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted and 
fafe, and thence circulated through Europe* The 
carriage of mercantile goods by water is fo much 
left expenfive than by any other mode of con- 
veyance, that as foota as the Portuguefe could 
import the productions of India in fufficient 
quantities to fupply the demands of Europe, 
they were able to afford them at fuch a reduced 
price, that the competition of the Venetians 
ceafed almofl; entirely, and the full dream of 
commerce flowed in its natural direction towards 
the cheapefl; market. In what proportion the 
Portuguefe lowered the price of Indian commo- 
dities, I cannot afcertain with precifion, as I 
have not found in contemporary writers fuffi- 
cient ii^formation with re(pe6t to that point 
Some idea, however, of this, approaching per- 
haps near to accuracy, may be formed, frcmi the 
computations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent Eng- 
lifli merchant. ^He has publiflied a table of the 
prices paid for various articles of goods in India, 
compared with the prices for which they were 
fold in Aleppo, from which the difference ap- 
pearis to be nearly as three to one ; and he cal- 
culates, tibat, after a reafonable allowance for 
t^ expence of the voyage from India^ the lame 
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goods may be fold in England at half the price sect. 
which they bear in Aleppo. The expence of ^ ^ ^ 
conveying the productions of India up the Per- 
fian GKilf to Bafibra, and thence either through 
the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could not, 
I (hould imagine, differ confiderably from that 
by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may there- 
fore fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe 
them from the merchants of that city, at nearly 
the lame rate for which they were fold in Alep- 
po ; and when we add to this, what they muft 
have charged as their own profit in all the mar- 
kets which they frequented, it is evident that the 
Portuguefe might aflford to reduce the commodi- 
ties of the Eaft at a price below that which has 
been mentioned, and might fupply every part of 
Europe with them more than one-half cheaper 
than formerly. The enterprizing fchemes of tha 
Portuguefe monarchs were accomplilhed fobner, 
as well as more completely, than in the hour of 
mod fanguine hope they could have prefumed to 
expe6b ; and early in the fixteenth century, their 
fubje6ts became poffeffed of a monopoly of the 
trade with India, founded upon the only equitable 
title, that of fumifliing its produ6tions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 

IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of 
a more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at 
a cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed 
rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace the 
{MTogrefs of this in detail, would lead me far be- 
yond the period which I have fixed as the limit 
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of this Diiquifltion, btit £bme general remarks 
eoitcermng it will be found mtitnately eonne^ed 
with the futjeft of my inquiries. The chief ar- 
ticles of importation from India, while the Ho- 
man» had the direftion of the trade with that 
country, have been formerly fpecified. But upon 
the fobverfion of their empire, and the fettlement 
of the fierce warriors of Scythia and Germany in 
the various countries of Europe, the ftate of fo- 
ciety, as well as the condition of individuals, be- 
came fo extremely different, that the wants and 
defires of men were no longer the fame. Bar- 
barians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progreiy)eyond the rudeft ftate of focial life, had 
fittle reKfli for thofe accommodations, and that 
elegance, which are fo alluring to poliflred na- 
tions. The ctmous manufa6lufes of fitk, the 
precious ftones and pearls of the Eaft, which had 
been the ornament and pride of the wealthy and 
luxurious citizens of Rome, were not ohjeGts of 
defire to men, who, for a confiderable time ajfter 
they took pofleffion of their new conquefts, re- 
tained the original fimplicity of their paftoral 
manners. They advanced, however, from rude- 
tieft to refinement in the ufual courfe of progref- 
fion which nations ate deftined to hold,, and an 
increafe of wants and defires requiring new ob- 
}e&ts to gratify them, they began to acquire a re- 
Kfli for ibmo of the luxuries of India. Among 
fhefe they had a Angular predile6lion for the 
i|)iceficsand aromattcs which that country jrlelds 
in luch variety and abundance. Whence their 
peccdtaf fondneft for theft arofe, it is not of im- 
1 1 portance 
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portaocetoinquife* Whoever confttltethewriterssE c t, 
of ttm middk ages, will find many particulars j^ - 
whidi o<mfem tbfe obfervattioD. In every enu* 
memtion cf Indian commodities whk* they give^ 
Q^iees af« always mentkmed as the moiLconfider^ 
able and precious article*. In theiF cookery, all 
difhes were highly feafoned with them. In every 
eilt^rKaifiment <rfp«ade, a pnafufion rfthem was 
deemed efffetitkl to magnificelaice^ lor every me^* 
* dical ptefcription they wtere principal iiigredi<^ 
ents ^ But considerable a» the deinand for ipioes 
fcad becomej the mode in which the naticwas of 
Europe had hitherto been fuppl^d with them was 
extretn^ely diiadvantageons. The flaps e^pk^ed 
by the merchants o£ Alexandria never ventor ed^ 
to vifit thoie remote regions which produce the 
moft valuable l|rtces, and before they could be 
circulated through Europe, they were loaded 
with the aecumtilattd profits received by four or 
five diffferent hands through which tibey had 
pafled. But the Portuguese, with a bolder fpirti 
of navigation, having penetrated into every part 
of Afla, took in their cargo of fpices in the places 
where they grfrW, attd could alSbrd to diipofe cf 
them at fuch^a price, that, from being an expeflb^ 
five luxury, they became an article of focb ge* 
tieral' ufe, ^ greatly augmented the demand foi 
them. Ail eflffe^l fimilar to thii may be ob&rved^ 
with rdjmft to the demetttd for otb^r commodi- 

« Jac. de.yitriac. Hifl:. Hierof. ap, Bongars, i. p. 1099, 
WUh. Tyr. lib. xii. c. 23. 

f Du Cange Gloffan Verb. Aromatat, Sfecus. Henry*s Hift. 
o£ G* Brit. vol. iv. p. 597, 598. 
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SECT, ties imported from India, upon the redu3:ion of 
^^ their price by the Portuguefe. From that pe- 
riod a growing tafte for Afiatic luxuries may be 
traced in eveVy country of Europe, and the num- 
ber of fliips fitted out for that trade at lifbon 
continued to incrcafe 6 very year*. 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, 
and had long been deemed, it is remarkable that 
the Portuguefe were fuffered to remain in the 
undifturbed and exclufive poifeffion of it, during 
Ihe courfe of almofl a century* In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the peculiar fe* 
licity of its iituation, could carry on an inter- 
courfe with the Bail by fea, and circulate its 
productions through Europe with fuch advan- 
tage, as gave it a decided fuperiority over c^rery 
rival; yet various attempts (which have been 
defcribed in their proper places) were made from 
time to time, to obtain fome ihare in a commerce 
lb apparently beneficial. From the growing ac- 
tivity of the commercial Ipirit in the fixteenth 
century, as well as from the example of the eager 
folicitude with which the Venetians and Genoeftf 
exerted themfelves alternately to fliut out each 
other from any ihare in the Indian trade, it might 
have been expeAed that fome competitor would 
have arifen to call in queflion the claim of the 
Portuguefe to* an exclufive right of traffic with 
the Eaft, and to wreft from them fome portion of 
it. Tliere were, however, at that time, fome pecu* 

• See NOTE LVII. 
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liar circumftances in the political ftate of all $ e CT. 
thofe nations in Europe, whofe intrufion, as ri- ^^: , 
vals, the Portuguefe had any reafbn to dread, 
which fecured to them the quiet enjoyment of 
theirmonopoly of Indian commerce, during fuch 
a long period. From the acceffion of Charles V. 
to the throne, Spain was either fo much occupied 
in a multiplicity of operations in which it was en- 
gaged by the ambition of that monarch, and of 
his fon Philip II., orfo intent on profecuting its 
own difcoveries and conquefls in the New World, a. d. is%u 
that although, by the fuccefiful enterprize of 
Magellan, its fleets were unexpectedly conducted 
by a new courie to that remote region of Afia 
which was the feat of the moft gainful and allur- 
ing branch of trade carried on by the Portuguefe, 
it coald make no confiderable efibrt to avail itfelf 
of the commercial advantages which it might 
have derived from thatevent. Bytheacquifition 
of the crown of Portugal, in the year one thou- 
fand five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spaiil; 
inflead of the rivials, became the protestors of 
the Portuguefe trade, and the guardians of all 
its exclufive rights. Throughout the fixteenth 
century, the ftrength and refources of Franc6 
were fo much wailed by the fruitlefs expedition^ 
of their monarchs into Italy, by their unequal 
conteft with the power and policy of Charles V., 
and by the calamities of the civil wars which de- 
fblatedthe kingdom upwards of forty years, that 
it eoul4 neither beftow much attention upon ob- 
je3:s of commerce, nor engage in any fcheme of 
diftant enterprize. The Venetians, how fenfibly 
foever they might feel the mortifying reverie 
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of being excluded, almcA entirely, from the Iq- 
diao trade, of which their capital had beeu for- 
iperly the chief feat, werefo debilitated a»dhun>- 
bled by the league of Cambray, that they were 
no longer capable of ei^aging ia any undortak- 
ing of magnitude. England, weakened (a» wa3 
formerly obferved) by the iQng conteft between 
the houfes of York andl^ncafter, and juii begin- 
ning to recover its proper vigour, was reftrained 
from aftive exei^ion, during one part of the fix- 
teenth century, by the cautipua maxima of 
Henry VII,, and wafted its ftrength, during an- 
other part of it, by epgagii^ inconfiderately in 
the wars between the prinoea on the contiaenfc 
The nation, though deftined to acquire terri- 
tories in India more axtenfive and valuable than 
were ever poffeiTed by any European powep, had 
no fuch prefentiment of its future eminence 
there, as to, take an early part in the commerce 
or tranfa6tions of that country, and a great part 
of the century elapfed before it began to turn its 
attention towards the Eaft. 

WinLi: the moft conflderable nations in Eur 
rope found it neceljary, from the oircumftanci» 
which I have mentioned, to remain inaOkive fpec- 
tators of what pafled in the Eaft, the Seven 
United Province^ of the l4>w Countries, recently 
formed into a fmall ftate, ftill ftruggling for po* 
Uticalexiftence, and yet in the infancy of its 
power, ventured to appear in the Indian ocean 
as the rivals of the Portuguefe ; and, defpifing 
their pretenlipns^ to ^n exclufive right of com* 
merv^ with t^e^ ex^tenjfive countries to the eaft* 
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ward of the Cape of Good Hope, invaded that sect. 
monopdly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifti fpon fol- 
lowed the example of the Dutch, and both na*- 
tions, at firft by the enterprifing iilduftry of pri* 
vate adventurers, and afterwards by the more 
powerful efforts of trading companies, under the 
prote6lion of publifc authority, advanced with 
aftonifliing ardour and fucceft in this new career 
opened to them. The vaft fabric of power which 
the Portuguefe had erefted in the Eaft (a fup»- 
ftrufture rtiuch too large for the bafis on which it 
had to reft) was almoft entirely overturned, in as 
fliort time, and with «s much facility, as it had 
been raifed. England and Holland, by driving 
them from their moft valuable fettlements, and 
feizing the moft lucrative branches of their trade, 
have attained to that pre-eminence in naval 
power and commercial opulence, by which they 
are diftinguiflied anumg the nations of Europe. 

VI. The coincidence, in point of time, of the 
dilcoveries made by Columbus in the Weft, and 
thofe of Gama in the Eaft, is a Angular circum- 
ftance, which merits obfervation, on aceomit of 
the ren>arkable influence of thofe events in form- 
ing or ftrengthening the commercial connexion 
of the dilferent qoarters of the globe with each 
others In aM ages, gold and filver, particularly 
the latter, have been the commodities exported 
with the greateft profit to India. In no part of 
the earth do the natives depend fb little upon 
foreign countries, either for the neceflaries or 
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SECT, luxuries of life. Hie bleffings of a favourable 
j y^ climate and fertile foil, augmented by their own 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire. In 
confequence of this trade with them has always 
been carried on in one uniform manner, and the 
precious metals have been given iq exchange for 
theirpeculiar productions, whether of nature or 
art. But when the communication with India was 
rendered fo much more eafy, that the demand for 
its commoditi^ began to increafefar beyond wliat 
had been formerly known, if Europe hadnot been 
fupplied with the gold and filver which it was ne- 
cefl9.ry to carry to the markets of the Eaft from 
fources richer and more abundant than her own 
barren and impoveriihed mines» ihe muft either 
have abandoned tbe trade with India alt<^ether, 
or have continued it with manifeft difadvantage. 
By fuch a continual drain of gold and £lver, as 
weU as by the unavoidable wafte of both in circu- 
lation and in manufadlureSj the quantity of thofe 
metals muil have gone on diminiihing, and their 
value would have been fo much enhanced, that 
they could not have continued long to be of the 
fame utility in the commercial traniaiftions be- 
tween the two countries. But before the effedls of 
this diminution could be very fenfibly felt, Ame- 
rica opened her mines, and poured in tr^eafures 
upon Europe in the moll copious flream to which 
mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, in Ipite 
of innumerable anxious precautions to prevent 
it, flowed to the markets where the commodities 
neceflary for fupplying the wants, or gratify- 
ing the luxury of the Spaniards^ were to be 
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found ; and from that time to the prefent, the 
Englifh and Dutch have purchafed the produc- 
tions of China and IndoCtan, with iilver brought 
from the mines of Mexico and Peru. The im- 
menfe exportation of filver to the Eaft, during 
the courfe of two centuries, has not only been 
replaced by the continual influx from America, 
but the quantity of it has been confiderably aug- 
mented, and at the fame time the proportional 
rate of its value in Europe and in India has 
varied fo little, that it is chiefly with filver that 
many of the capital articles imported from the 
Eaft are flill purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to 
fecilitate and extend the intercourfe of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, 
which, from flender beginnings, has become £6 
confiderable, as to form the chief bond of com- 
mercial connexion with that continent. Soon 
after the Portugutfe had extended their difco- 
veries on the coaft of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome be- 
nefit from their new fettlements there, by the 
fale of ilaves. Various circumftances combined 
in favouring the revival of this odious traffic. 
In every part of America, of which the, Spahi-, 
ards took pofleffion, they found that the natives, 
from the feeblenefs of their frame, from their 
indoletrce, or from the injudicious manner of 
treating them, were incapable of the exertions 
requifite either for working mines, or for culti- 
vating the earth. Eager to find hands more in- 
duftrious and efficient, the Spaniards had re- 
N 3 courft 
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SECT, courfe to their Ineighbours the Portuguefe, and 
^* purcbafed from them negroe (laves. Experience 
foon diicovered that they were mep of a more 
hardy race, and fo much better fitted £>r endur- 
ing fatigue, that the laboqr of one negroe was 
computed to be equal to that of four Ameri- 
CBJ}s^ ; and from tlmt time the number employed 
in the New World has gone; on increafing with 
rapid progrefs« In this pra3;icey no lefs repug* 
nAQt to the feelings of humanity than to the prin- 
ciples of religion, the Spaniards have unhappily 
been imitated by all the nations of Europe, who 
have acquired territories in the warmier climates 
of the New World. At prefent the number of 
jnegroe Haves in the fettlements of Great Britain 
and Frai^ce in the Weft Indies, eKceedsr a wUion; 
aad a^ the eftabliibn^ent of fervitude ^ has been 
found, l>oth in anciemt and in moderi^ ttmes^ ^ex- 
tremely unfavourable to population, it requires 
an annual importation firom Africs^of^at leaft 
fifty-eight thoufand tp keep up the dock'. If it 
were poflible to afeertain, with equ^ e^a^tneis,, 
• the number of flaves in the Spaniih. dominions, 
aad in North America^the total numjber.of negrae 
flaves might be well reckoned at as. many moore. 

Thus the commercial geuiuii of Europe, which 
has given it a vifit^ afceBdant over the three 
other divifions of th^ earth, by djieerning their 
irefpe6live wants and refources, and by render- 
ing them reciprocally fubfervieot to osbe another, 

* HiiL of America, toI, i.. p. jao. 

^ Report of Lords of the Privy Coimcil, A* D.' ij88» 
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h^ feftibttdifed an union aittoiig than, from lehich sect. 
it his deriv^ an imm^ttfe irittiaie Of Opulfence, ^ J^^ 
ofpdwiftr, and dfenjojhnenti. "" 

VII- TttotJOtt the dHbovery 6f a New World 
in the Weff, and the t>j>ening o^ a ttidre eafy and 
dit66t eommuttJeation with iht f emote fegions 
of- the Eaft co-t)peratfed towards e^tendthg the 
<iotnm6tce, and adding to the eiljo^rtenfs, of 
Europe, a remarkable difference may be ob- 
lerved, with r^ljje^it both to th^ time and the 
manner in which they produced thefe^ effefts. 
When the Portuguefe firft vifited the different 
tjountriei^ of Afia, fti^etdiing from the coaft of 
Malabar t6 China, they fburid them pOflMfed by 
natiotij^ hlgftl^ civill:?:ed, which Had made confi. 
derablej^ro^refi ih elegArti ai well a^tifefnl art^, 
which were acctaftamed to Witercourfe with ftran- 
gets, andf well acquainted with all the advan- 
tages of* commerce, Bnt when the Spaniands 
begarf t6 eiplore the New World which they dif* 
(iovet^d, t^^r il^e6l which it prefented to them 
was tery different, "Ifhe iflantfe were inhabited 
by iiaked ^kges, fo unacquainted with the 
. fttttpieft and moft neeeffitry arts of life, that they 
ftibflfted chiefly on the fpontaneous prodnftions 
of a -teMi foil arid gttnial climate. The conti- 
nent a^e^red to fee st fbreil 6f immerrife extent, 
along the coaft of which were Mattered fomc 
fbebl^ tribes, not ^ti^atfy ibpetior to the iflanders 
in fndhftry Or improvement. Even its two large 
ittotlOTdMes, ^hich have been dignified with the 
ap](kdlatit)rt of civllteed ftates, had not advanced 
* N 4 fo 
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8 E c T. ib &r beyond their couiitrymen, as to.be entitled 
J^l . to that name. The inhabitants both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful metals^ 
and deftitute of the addrefs requifite for acquir* 
ing fuch command of the interior animals as to 
derive any confiderable aid from their labour, 
had made fo little progrefs in agrfculture, the 
firfl of all arts, that one of the greateil difficulties 
witli which the fmall number of Spaniards, who 
overturned thofe highly extolled empires, had to 
ilruggle, was how to procure in them what was 
fufficient for their fubfiilence. 

It was of confequence, with a very different 
fpirit, that the intercomfe with two countries, 
refembling each other fo little in their degree of 
improvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eail, not. 
only the produ6lions with whiqh the bountiful 
hand of Nature has; enriched that part of the 
globe, but various manufa^ures which had long 
been known and admired in Europet engaged 
in this alluring trade with the greateil eagerxie(&. 
The encouragement of it their monarchs con^ 
f|dered as a chief objedl of government, towards 
which they directed all the power of the king-»> 
dom, and.rouzed their fubje6ls to fuch vigorous 
exertions in the profecutipn of it, as occ^Uioned 
that aftonilhing rapidity of progrels which I have 
defcribed. The fanguine hopes with which the 
Spaniards entered upon their career of diicovery^ 
met not with the fame fpeedygratificatioiK From 
the in4uftiy of the rude inbal^itantaof the New 
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World, tbey did not receive a fingle artide of s E q T. 
commerce. Even the natural productions of the ^' 
foil and climate5 when not cherifhed and multi- 
plied by the foilering and a6live hand of man, 
were of little account. Hopc^, rather than fuc- 
cefs, incited them to perfifl in extending their 
refearches and conquefts; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from thefe, it 
left the profecution of them chiefly to private 
adventurers, by whofe enterprifing a^ivity, more 
than by any effort of the llate, the mod valuable 
poffeffions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inilead of the inflantaneous and great advan- 
tages which the Portuguefe derived from their 
difcoveries, above half a century elapfed before 
the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conquefts, except the fmall quantities 
of gold which the iflanders were compelled to 
collet, and the plunder of the gold^ndfilver 
employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians as or- 
naments of their perfons and temples, or as uten- 
fils of facred or domedic ufe. It was not until 
the difcovery of the mines of Potofi in Peru, in 
the year one thoufand five hundred and forty- 
five, and <rf thofe of Sacotecas in Mexico, foon 
after, that the Spanilh territories in the New 
World brought a permanent and valuable addi- 
tion . of wealth and revehue to the mother 

^OR did the trade with India differ more from 
that with America, in reipe6i of the particular 
circumftances which I have explained, than in 

reQ)e6k 
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s B C T. refyeR to th^ manner o£ esiTrying it on, after it 
'^L^ ^^^ to be a confideraUe objeft of political at- 
tention. Trade with the Eaft wad a fimple mer^ 
cantile tranfa^ion, confined to the purchafe 
either of the natural produ6liong <tf the country^ 
fuch ad fpices, precious ftones, pearls, &c. or of 
the manufaAures whidh abounded among an in- 
dnftrious race of men, flicb as filk and cotton 
ftufft, porcelain, &c. Nothing more was r^ui-^ 
fite in condu[£ling this trade, than to fettle a fisw 
flcilful agents in proper places, to prepare a proi- 
per affortraent of goods- for cdmpleting the car* 
goes of (hips as foon as they arrived from Eu- 
rope, or at the utmofl to acquire the command 
of a few fortified ftations, which might fecure 
them admiffion into ports where they might ca* 
reen in fafety, and find proteftion from the in- 
fults of any hofi:ile power. There was>,no ne* 
ceffity of making any attempt to eftabliih co- 
lonies, either for the cultivation of the foil, or 
the condu3: of manufa6i;ures. Both thefe re« 
mained, as formerly, in the hands of the natives^ 

But as foon as that wild (j^rit of enterpriae, 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
and fubdued the ^ew World, began to fubfide, 
and when, inftead of roving as ^venturers from 
province to province in quefft of go4d and filver, 
they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards ren- 
dering their conquefl^s beneficial by cultivation 
and induflry, they found it rteceflUiy tt> eftaWifli 
colonies in every country which they wifiied to 
improve. Other nations imitated th^ eM^mpte 
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in jthe fettlements which they afterwards made s £ c T» 
in fome of the iflands^ and on the continent of ^ ^^ 
North Aitierica. Eun^^ after haying defolat^ 
theNewWorid, began.to repeofde it, and under 
a iyftem of colonization (the Qiirit and regnla-* 
tions of which it is not the c^eA of thisDifqui- 
fition to explain) the European race has multi* 
plied there amazingly. Every article of com- 
merce imported from the New World, if we ex- 
cept the funs and ikins purcfaafed from the mde- 
pendent tdbes of hunters in N<Mi;h America^ and 
from a few tribes in ^ fimilar jftate on the fouth^ 
em continent) is the pn^Juce of theinduftry of 
Europeans fettled there. To their exertions, or 
to thofe of hands which they have taught or com*- 
pelled to labour, we are iiukbted- for fugar, rilm, 
cotton, tobdcdo, indigo, rice, and ev^i the gold 
and filver extracted from the bowels of the earth. 
Intent on thofe lucrative branches of induftry, 
the inhabitants of the New World pay little at- 
tention to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a 
confiderable part of the members of other facie-' 
tiM> aikl depend, m fome meafure, for their iiib- 
fiAence, and entirely for every article <rf ele- 
gance and luxury, upon the ancient continent* 
Thus the Europe2ms have beccHne manufa6turera 
for America^ and th^ induftry has been greatly 
augmented by lUie vaft demands £01: fupplying 
tile watKta of extezu&ve countties, the population 
of which ia cmitiniially iacreafing. Nor is the 
iofluen^ce of this demand confmed folely to the 
nations whkh have a more immedisite conneo 
ti(m with the American colonies } it is felt in 

every 
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SECT, every part of Europe that fumifties any article 
IV. exported to them, and gives a6livity and vigour 
to the hand of the artifan in the inland pro* 
vinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 
Britain and other countries, which carry on a 
direct trade with the New World, 

But while the difcovery and conqueft of Ame- 
rica is allowed to be one principal caufe of that 
rapid incresUe of induftry and wealth, , which is 
conQ>icuous in Europe during the two laft cen- 
turies, fome timid theorifts have maintained, 
that throughout th^ fame period Europe has 
been gradually impoverifhed, by being drained 
of its treafure in order to carry on its trade with 
India. But this apprehenfion has arifen from 
inattention to the nature and ufe of the precious 
metals. They are to be confidered in two dif- 
ferent lights } either as the figns which all civil- 
ized nations have agreed to employ, in order 
to eftimate or reprefent the yalue both of la- 
bour and of all commodities, and thus to facili« 
tate the purchafe of the former, and the con- 
veyance of the latter from one proprietor to an- 
other ; or gold and filver may be viewed as be- 
ing themfelves commodities, or articles of com- 
merce, for which fome equivalent muft be given 
by fuch as wifli to acquire them. In this light 
the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft 
fliould be regarded ; for, as the nation by which 
they are exported muft purchafe them with the 
produce of its own labour and ingenuity, this 

trade 
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trade moil contribute, though not in the fame SECT, 
obvious and direft manner as that with America, ,^|^ 
towards augmenting the general induftry and 
opulence of Europe. If England, as the price 
of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are ne- 
ceflary for carrying on its trade with India, muft 
give a certain quantity of its woollen or cotton 
cloth or hard-ware, then the hands of an addi* 
tional number of manufa^urers are rendered 
adlive, and work to a certain amount mufl be 
executed, for which, without this trade, there 
would not have been any demand. The nation 
reaps all the benefit arifing from a new creation 
of induftry. With the gold and filver which her 
manufa^ures have purchafed jn the Weft, flie is 
enabled to trade in the markets of the Eaft, and 
the exportation of treafure to India, which has 
been fo much dreaded, inftead of impoverifliing 
enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the paflage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccefs with which the Portuguefe 
profecuted their conquefts and eftabliflied their 
dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its prefcrvation from the moft illiberal and 
humiliating fervitude^'that ever opprefled po- 
lifhed nations. For this obfervation I am in- 
debted to an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuf- 
trated, and whofe eloquence has adorned the 
Hiftory of the SettlementsT and Commerce of 
Modem Nations in the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies j 
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SECT, dies ' J and it appears to me fo well founded as 
to merit more ample inveftigatfon, A few years 
after the ml appearance of the Portiignefe in 
India^ the dominion of the Mameluks was over* 
turned by the inrefiftible power of the Turkifli 
arm^^ and Egypt tnd Syria were annexed as pro* 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this 
event the commercial intercourfe with India had 
continued to be carried on in its ancient chan- 
nels, the Turkifli Sultans^ by being mailers of 
Egypt and Syria, mull have pofleffed theabfolute 
command of it, whether the productions of the 
Eall were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alex- 
andria, or were tranfported by land-carriage 
from the Perfian Gulf to Conftantinople, and 
the ports of the Mediterranean. The monarchs 
who were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deftitute of abilities to perceive the 
pre-eminence to which this would have elevated 
them, nor of ambition to alpire to it. Selim, the 
conqueror of the Mameluks, by confirming the 
ancient privileges of the Venetians in Egypt and 
Syria, and by his regulations concerning the du- 
ties on Indian goods, which I have already men- 
tioned, early difcovereil his folicitude to lecure 
all the advantages of commerce with the Eall to 
his own dominions. The attention of Solyman 
the Magnificent;, his fuccelTor, feems. to have 
been equally directed towards tl>e lame objeft. 
More enlightened than any monarch of the Ot- 
toman race, he attended to all the tran&^ions 

» M. L'Abbe Raynal. 
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of tUa JEuFpp(jiin ftfttf s, »nd hftij obftyved the « b c T, 
pow^p w.w^ll ^n opulence to which the repabUc ^^J^ 
of Venjc^ hftd Attftinqd by wgroffing the com- 
merce with thfi Bftit He now beheld Pdrtugal 
riling towards the fiune elevfition by the fame 
means, E^er to iotitate and tp fuppUnt them, 
he formed a fcheme fliitabie to his charafter for 
politicaJ wifdom and the appelUtion of IryUkdar 
of Buk$^ by which the Turkilh hiftorians have 
diilinguidied him, and eftabliihed, early in his 
reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in his domi- 
nions, by which he hoped to render Conflan- 
tinople jthe great ftaple of Indian trade, a$ it 
bad been in the profperous ajjes of the Greek 
empire % For accomplishing this fqheme, how^ 
ever, he did not.re|y on the operaticms of law* 
alone ; he. fHt^d oyt about the fame time a for* 
midable fleet in the Red Sea, under the conduiQ; 
of a confidential officer, with fuch a body of ja- 
nizaries on board of it, as he deemed fufficient a. d. 153s. 
not only to drive the Portuguefe oi^t of all their 
new fettlements in India, but to take pofleffion 
of fbme commodious ftation in that country, and 
to ereft his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, 
by efforts of valour and conftancy, entitled to 
the fplendid fuccefs with which they were 
crowned, repulfed this powerful armament ir^ 
every enterprize it undertook, and compelled 
the flbattered remains of the Turkifli fleet and 
army to return with ignominy to the harbours 

^ ParuU Hift. Venet. lib. vii* p. 589. Sandi Stor. Civil. 
Venez. partii. p. 901. 
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SECT, from which they had taken their departure, 
jv^ with the moft ianguine hopes of terminating the 
expedition in a very different manner '• Soly* 
man, though he never relinquiflbed the defign 
of expelling the Portuguefe from India, and of 
acquiring fbme* eftabliflim^nt there, was to oc- 
cupied during the remainder of his reign, by the 
multiplicity of ardaous operations in which an 
iniatiable ambition involved him, that he never 
had leifure to refume the profecution of it with 
vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced 
the effeft which he expefted, or if the more ad- 
venturous and extenfive plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as the monopoly of trade with that country has, 
in every age, enabled the. power which pofleffed 
it to create and maintain, muft have brought 
an Ucceffion of force to an empire already for- 
midable to mankind, that would have rendered 
it altogether irrefiftible* Europe, at that period, 
was not hi a condition to have defended itfelf 
againfl the combined exertions of fuch naval and 
military power, fupported by commercial wealth, 
and under the direction of a monarch whofecom- 
prehenfive genius was able to derive /rom each 
its peculiar advantages, ahd to employ all with the 
greateft effect. Happily for the human race, the 

' Afia de Barros> dec.iv. lib* x. €• i> 5cc« 
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deipotic lyftem of Turkifh government, founded sect. 
on fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has extinguifhed , j^^ 
icience in Egypt, in AfTyria, and in Greece, its 
three favourite manfions in ancient times, was 
prevented from extending its dominion over 
Europe, and from fuppreffing liberty, learning, 
and tafle, when beginning to make fuccefsful 
efforts to revive there, and again to blefs, to 
enlighten, and to polifh mankind. ^ 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engage^ 
ment which I came under ^, to make fome ob« 
fervations upon the genius, the manners, and 
inllitutions of the people of India, as far as the/ 
can be traced from -the earlieil ages to which 
our knowledge of them extends. Were I to 
enter upon this wide field with an intention of 
furveying its whole extent ; were I to view each 
objefl; which it prefents to a philofophical in- 
quirer, under all its different alpe6ls, it would 
lead me into refearches a^d Q)eculations, not 
only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fubje^ of this Difquiiition. My in* 
quiries and reflections ihall therefore be con« 
fined to what is intimately conne^ed with thQ 
defign of this work. I fliaU coUedt the fa6U 
which the ancients have tranfmitted to us con- 
cerning the inftitutions peculiar to the natives 
of India^ and by comparing them with ii^bat 
i|7(3 now know of that country, endeavour ta 

• Seepa|;e23« 
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deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point out 
the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with 
that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are conQ)icuous proofs 
in the earlieft periods concerning which hiftory 
affords information. Not only the people con- 
tiguous to India, but remote nations, feem to 
have been acquainted, from time immemorial, 
with its commodities, and to have valued them 
fo highly, that in order to procure thtem they un- 
dertook fatiguing, expenfive, and dangerous 
journeys. Whenever men give a decided pre- 
ference to the commodities of any particular 
country, this muft be owing either to its poflefi- 
ing fome valuable natural produ6lions peculiar 
to its foil and climate, or to fome fiiperior pro- 
^^refs which its inhabitants have made in induflry, 
art, and elegance. It is not to any peculiar ex- 
cellence in the natural produ6lions of India, that 
wfe muft itfcribe entirely the predile6Hon of an- 
cient nations for its commodities ; for, pepper ex- 
cepted, an article, it muft be allowed, of great 
importance, they are little different from thofe of 
other tropical countries; and Ethiopia or Arabia 
might have fully fupplied the Phenicians, and 
other trading people of antiquity, with the 
fences, the perfumes, the pteciotfs ftones, the 
gold and filver, which formed the principal ar- 
ticles of their commerce^ 
- ' Whoever 
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WflOBVEE then wiflies to trace the commerce 
with India to its fource, muil fearch for it, not 
fo much in any peculiarity of t^e natural produce 
tionsof that country, as in the fuperior improve- 
ment of its inhabitants. Many fa6ls have been 
tranfmitted to us, which, if they are examined 
with proper attention, clearly demonftrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early 
civilized, but had made greater progreis* in civi- 
lization than any other people. Thefe I fliall: 
endeavour to enumerate, and to place them in 
fuch a point of view as may ferve both to throw 
light upon the inftifutions, manners, and arts of 
the Indians, and to account for the eagernefs of 
all nations to obtain the productions of their in<i 
genious induftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians 
were reckoned among thofe races of men which 
they denominated Autochthones or Aborigines, 
whom they confidered as natives of the foil, 
whofe origin could not be traced*". By the in- 
fpired writers, the wifdom of the Eaft, (an ex- 
preffion which is to be underftood as a defcrip- 
tion of their extraordinary progrefe in fcience 
and arts) was early celebrated*". In order 
to illuftrate and confirm thefe explicit tefti* 
monies concerning the ancient, and high civi-» 
lization of the inhabitants of India, I Iball take 
a view of their rank and condition as individuals; 
of their civil policy j of their Jaws and judicial 

^ Piod. Sic. lib. ii. p.151* * I Kings, ir. 31. 
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preceedingt ; of their vCeful and e^^at arts ; 
of their ibieiices ; and of iheir religious inftittt- 
tioDs; as far as informatioa can be gttbwed 
from the accounts of the <Treek and RaiM9 
writers, compared with, what ftiU remains of 
their ancient acquiretnents ajid inflitutkas* 

I. FaoM the moft ancient accounts of Indid 
we learn, that the diftin^ipn of ranks and f^paf 
f ation ^ prDfejQ5ons were completely eftablifbed 
ther«. This is one of the unoft undoubted procf$ 
etf a fooiety confiderably advanced in its prg^efi. 
Arts in the early ftages of Ibcial life are fo few, 
and fo fimple, that each man is fufficiently mafte? 
of them sdl, to gratify every demand of his <^wa 
limited defires. A lavage can form his bow, 
point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
eanoe, without calling in the aid of any hand 
Biore fkilful than his own^ But when time has 
augmented the wants of men, the produ^Uona of 
artbecxmie fo complicated in th^r flru^ure, or 
&X cuvioiis in their fabric, that a particular courfa 
cf education is requifite tcHvards forming th^ 
actifi to ingenuity in contrivance and expertn^ 
in execution. In proportion as refinement 
^eads, the diftin&ion 6f profeffions increafes, 
and they branch out into more numerous and 
minute fubdivifions* Prior to the recor<k of 
authentic hiftory, and even before the moft te* 
Qiote a^ra to which their own traditions preteni 

* HiiL of Amer. voL iij, i6c« 
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to readi, this fqpsirationvofpirofeffioDS had jaOit 
4mly taikjen place aoipog the natives of India, but 
4he perpetuity of it was fecured by an inftitution, 
:which mud be confidered as the fundament^d 
article in the fyftem erf their policy. The whol^ 
body of the people was divided into four orders 
or calls. The members of thefirft, deemed the 
moft facred, had it for their province to ftudy 
the princi|)les afniigion % to perform its fmic^ 
tions ; and to eultivate the fciences. They were 
liie priefts, the inftruSbors, and philofophers of 
the nation. The members of the fecond order 
urere epiteufted with the government and defence 
af the flateu In peace they were its rulers and 
magiftrates j^ in w^r they were the generals who 
4*ominjmded its armies and the ibkUers who ^^ ^ 

£>ught its battles. The third was compofedof - "- 

hiri9>a(ndmen and merchants ; and the fourth of 't 
jardfads, lad^oarers, ^md fervants. None of thefe A 

€M eyer jpiit his own oaft^ or be admitted i^to 
Miotiker^, The ftation ci&vexy individual is un-^ .' 

alterably fixed ; his deftiny is irrevocable ; and ^" 

the walk of 1^ is marked out^from which he muft f 

never deviate. This line off^^aration is not only I 

.^tabliihed by civil anthoritj, but confirmed and ^ 

&n3ioi^ by religion, and each order or caft ?; ^ 

is faid to have proceeded from the Divinity lit 
jfoch ^ different manner, that to mh^le and coni< '- 
ismnA them woidd be deemed an a£t of moft 

* Ayeen Akbery, iii. 8i, fcc. Sketches relating to the - 

Hiftory, &^ of the JSi^AoQh P^xoy, knf. t 
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daring iInpiety^ Nor is it between the four 
diffident tribes alone that fuch infuperable bar- 
riers are fixed ; the members of each caft adhere 
invariably to the profeffions of their forefathers. 
From generation to generation^the &me families 
have followed, and will always continue to fol- 
low, one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which compofe a communis, feem, at 
firft view, to be adverfe to improvement either 
in fcience or in arts ; and by forming around the 
different orders of men artificial barriers, whidi 
it would be impious to pafs, tend to circumfcribe 
the operations of the human mind within a nar- 
rower fphere than nature has allotted to theffl* 
When every man is at full liberty to dire£t his 
efforts towards thofe objefts and that end which 
the impulfe of his own mind prompts him to pre* 
fer, he may be expelled to attain that high de- 
gree of eminence to which the uncontroUed el« 
ertions*of genius and induflry naturally condud;* 
The regulations of Indian policy, with reiped: to 
the different orders of men, mud neceffarily, at * 
fome times, check genius in its career, and c<»i- 
fine to the functions of ap inferior caft, talents 
fitted to fhine in an higher fphere. But the arr 
rangements of civil government are made,not fcx 
what is extraordinary, but for what is comtncui; 
not for the few, but for the many. The object 

r See NOTE LVIIL 
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of the firft Indian legiflators was to employ the. 
mod effeftual means of .providing for the fub- 
fiftence, the fecority, and happinefs of all the 
members of the community over which they 
prefided. With this view they fet apart certain 
races of men fpr each of the various profeffions 
and arts neceffary in a well-ordered fociety, and 
appointed the exercife of them to be tranfmitted 
from father to fon in fucceffion. This fyftem, 
though extremely repugnint to the ideas which 
we, by being placed in a very different ftate of 
fociety, have formed, will be found, upon at- 
tentive infpe^ion, better adapted to attain tl^ 
end in view, than a careiefs obferver, at firft 
fight, is apt to imagine. The human mind 
bends to the law of neceflity, and is accufl^omed 
not only to accommodate itfelf to the reftraints 
which the condition of its nature, or the inftitu-* 
tions of its country, impofe, but to acquiefce ia 
them. From his entrance into life, an Indian 
knows the ftation allotted to him, and the func^ 
tions to which he is deflined by his birth. The 
objefts which relate to thefe, are the firft that 
prefent themfelves to his view. They occupy 
hia thoughts, or employ his hands $ and, from 
Jhis earlieft years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with eafe and pleaftire, that which he 
muft continue through life to do. To this may 
be afcribed that high degree of perfection con* 
Qncuous in many of the Indian manufactures ; 
and though veneration for the practices of their 
anceftgrs may check the fpirit of invention^ yet» 
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by adhering to thefe, they acquire fufch an ex^ 
pertneis and delicacy of hand, that Europeans^ 
with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, and 
the aid of more complete inftrpments, have 
never been able to equal the exquifite e:s:ecution 
of their workmanfliip. While this high improve* 
ment of their more curious manufa^ures ei^? 
cited the admiration, and attrafted the comt 
xnerce erf other nation^ the feparation of pro*- 
feffions in India, and the early diilributioa of 
the people into clafles, attached to particular 
kinds of labour, fecured fuch abundance of the 
more common and uleful commodities, as not 
only fijpplied their own wants, but miniftered 
to thofe of the countries around them* 

• To this early divifion of the pec^le into CB&Mi 
we mi^ fikewi& afcribe a ftriking peculiarity in 
the ftate of India ; the permanence of its 'm&U 
lutions, and the immutability in the manners of 
its inhabitants. What now is in India ^ways 
was there, and is likely fiill to continue i neikbev 
the ferocious violence and illiberal fanatici&i oS 
its Mahom^an conquerors, nm the power of itt 
European mafters, have efieded any confidaiiiale 
alteration^. The &me diflin^wns of condttioiK 
take place, the &me arrangements in civi) -uiA 
domc^ic fociety remain, the fame maadma of 
religion are h^Id in veneration, and the fiuae 
Iciences and^uts ar« cultivated. Hence, tt aB 
ages, the trade with India has been the iaraie % 

rSeeKOTELIX. . v ^ ^ 
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goJcl ajtid filver have uniformly been carried 

tbither in order to purchafe the lame coirimodi<* 

ties, with which it now fupplies all nations j and 

from the age of Pliny to the prefent times, it has 

h^en always confidered and execrated as a gulf 

which fwallows up the wealth of every other 

country, that flows inceflantly towards it, and 

from which it never returns^. According to 

the accounts which I have given of the cargoes 

anciently imported from India, they appear to 

have confifl:ed of nearly the fame aiticles with 

thofe of the inveftments in our own times ; and 

whatever difiererice we may obferve in them 

leems to have arifen,. not fo much from any di* 

verfity in the nature of the commodities which 

the Indians {prepared for fale, as from a variety 

ia the taftes, or in the wants of the nationsf 

which demanded them. 

IJ., Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may he de.* 
duced from confidering their political conftitu- 
^n said form of government. The Indians trace 
hack the hiftory of theix* own country through 
an immenfe fucceifion of ages, and aflert, that 
all Afia, ffcba the mouth of the Indus on tha 
veft^ to the confines of China on the eail^ and 
from the mountains of Thibet on the north, to 
Cape Comorin on the fouth, formed a vaft em* 
jiire, fubje6l to one mighty fovereign, under 
w&»n ruled feveral boreditary PiiDce$ and Ra« 
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jahs. But their chronology, which tneafore^ 
the life of ni'an in ancient times by thpufands of 
' years, and computes the length of the feveral 
periods, during which it fuppofes the world to 
have exifted, by millions, is fo wildly extrava- 
gant, as not to merit any ferious difcuffion. We 
muft reft fatisfied, then, until fome more certain 
information is obtained with*reljpe6l to the an- 
cient hiftory of India, with taking the firft j^c- 
counts of that country, which can be deemed 
authentic,, from the Greeks who ferved under 
Alexander the Great. They found kingdoms 
of confiderable magnitude eftablifhed in that 
country. The territories of Porus and of Taxiles 
comprehended a great part of the Panjab, one 
of the moft fertile and beft cultivated countries 
in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, er Gan- 
daridae, ftretched to a great extent on both fides 
of the Ganges. All the three, as appears from 
the ancient Greek writers, were powerful and 
populous. 

This defcription of the partition of India into 
ftates of fuch magnitude, is alone a convincing 
proof of its having advanced far in civilization. 
In whatever region of the earth there has been 
an opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men 
in focial life, they appear at firft in fmall inde* 
pendent tribes or communities. Their common 
wants prompt them to unite ; and their mutual 
jealoufies, as well as the neceflity of fecuring fub- 
fiftence, compel them to drive to a diftance every 
rival who might encroach on thofe domains 
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which they coofider as their own. Many ages 
dapfe before they coalefce, or acquire fufficient 
forefight to provide for the wiants, or fufficient 
wifdom to condu6l the affairs of a numerous fo- 
ciety, even under the genial climate, and in the 
rich foil of India, more favourable perhaps to 
the union and increafe of the human fpecies than 
any other part of the globe, the formation of 
fuch extenfive dates, as were eftablifhed in that 
country when firft vifited by Europeans, muft 
have been a work of long time ; and the mem- 
bers of them muft have been long accuftomed 
to exertions of ufeful induftry. 

Though monarchical government was eftab* 
liihed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
reigns were far from poffeffing uncontrolled or 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difbovered 
there, of any affembly, or public body, the mem- 
bers of which, either in their own right, or as 
reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in ena6ling laws, or in fuperintending 
the execution of them. Inftitutions deftined to 
affert and guard the rights belonging to men in 
focial ftate, how familiar foever the idea may be 
to the people of Europe, never formed a part of 
the political conftitution in any great Afiatic 
kingdom.. It was to different principles that the 
natives of India were indebted for reftri^tions 
which limited the exercife of regal power. The 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and 
* ^ 7 the 
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the privileges of the difierent cafts were de^nfied 
ifiviolable. ,The monarchs of India, who were 
all taken from the fecond of the four claffed for- 
merly defcribed, which is intrufted with the 
fimdtions of government and exercife of war, 
behold among their fubjedts an order of men far 
fiiperior to themfelves in dignity, and fo con- 
fcious of their own pre-eminence, both in rank 
and in fan6lity, that they would deem it degrada- 
tion and polhition, if they were to eat of the fame 
food with their fovereign'. Their perfons are 
facred, and even for the mod heinous crimes, 
they cannot be capitally puniihed ; their blood 
muft never be flied *. To men in this exalted 
ftation monarchs muft look up with refpe6t, and 
reverence them as the minifters of religion, and 
the teachers of wifdom^ On important occa* 
lions, it is the duty of fovereigns to coofuU them, 
and to be directed by their advice. Their ad- 
monitions, and even their cedfures, muft be re* 
ceived with fubmiflive refpeft. This right of 
the Brahmins to offer their opinion with reipeft 
to the adminiftration of public affitirs Was not 
unknown to the ancients"* ; and in fome accounts 
preferved in India of the events which happen* 
ed in their own country, princes are mentidned, 
who, having violated the privileges of the cafts, 
and difregarded the j^emonftrances of the Brah«' 

^ Orme's Diflert. toL u p. 4. SketiiliMy Bcc p. iij* 
I Code of GcDtoo Laws^ ch. xxi. f lo. {>• 275. 2$3» 8cc» 
■» Strabo, Kb, xt. p. 1029. C. 
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iblris, were depofed by their aiuthority, and pufi 
to death \ 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins op-*, 
pofed a barrier againft the encroachments of re-t 
gal power on the one hand, it was circumfcribed 
on the other by the ideas which thofe who occu-* 
pied the higheft ftations in fociety entertained 
rf their own dignity and privileges. As nonci 
but the members of the call next in rank tO that 
which religion has rendered facred, could be 
employed in any funfilion of the ftate, the fove-^ 
reigns of the extenfive kingdoms anciently eftab- 
lifhed in India, found it neceffary to entruft them 
with the fuperintendance of the cities and pro- 
vinces too remote to be under their own imme- 
diate infpedtion. In thefe ftations they often 
acquired fuch wealth and influence, that offices 
conferred during pleafure, continued heredita- 
rily in their families, and they came gradually to 
form an intermediate order between the fove- 
reign and his fubje6ts ; and, by the vigilant jea- 
louiy with which they maintained their own dig- 
nity and privileges, they conftrained their rulers 
to refpe6l them, and to govern with moderation 
and equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftrafnts upon 
the power of the fovereign confined wholly to 
the two fuperior orders in the ftate j they extend* 

** Account of the Qualities requifite in aMagiftrate, prefixed 
by tlie Pundita to tlie Cod* of Centoo L^ws, p. cii. and exVS. 
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ed, in fome degree, to the third clafs employed 
in agriculture. The labours of that numerous 
and ufefuT body of men are fo effential to the 
prefervation and happinefs of fociely, that the 
greateft attention was paid to render thdr con- 
dition fecure and comfortable. According to 
the ideas which prevailed among the nativesi)f 
India (as we are informed by the firft Europeans 
who vifited their country), the fovereign is con- 
fidered as the fole univerlal proprietor of all the 
land in his .dominions, and from him is derived 
every Ipecies of tenure by which his fubje£ts can 
hold it. Thefe lands were let out to the farmers 
who cultivated them, at a ftipulated rent, 
amounting ufually to a fourth part of their an- 
nual produce paid in kind*. In a country where 
the price of work is extremely low, and where 
the labour of cultivation is very inconliderable, 
the earth yielding its productions almoll fponta- 
neoufly, where fiibfifterice is amazingly cheap, 
where few clothes are needed, and houfes are 
built and furniftied at little expence, this rate 
cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreflSve. As 
long as the hufbandman^ continued to pay the 
eftabliftied rent,he retained poffeflion t)f the farm, 
which defcended,like property, from father to fon. 

Thek? accounts given by ancient authors of 
the condition and tenure of the renters of land 
in India, agree fo perfeftly with what now takes 
place, that it may be confidered almoil as a de- 

* Strabo^ lib. xt. p. 1030. A. Diocl. Sic, lib. ii» p. 53. 
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fo-iption of the prefent flate of its cultivation 
in every part of India where the native •Hindoo 
Princes retain dominion, the Rt/otSy the modern 
name by which the renters of land are diftin* 
guifhed, hold their pofTeffions by a leafe, which 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate 
fixed by ancient furveys and valuations* This 
arrangement has been fo long eftabliftied^ and 
accords fo well with the ideas of tlie natives^ 
concerning the diftin^lions of cails, and the 
fais6l:ions allottai to each, that it has been invio? 
iably maintained in all the prpvinces fubjefik * 
either to Mahomedans or Europeans ; ftnd^ to 
both, it ferves as the bafis on which their whol^ 
fyftem of finance is founded^* In a more re* 
mote period, before tl^ original inftitutions of 
India w^ne fob verted by foreign invader*, the 
induftry of the hulbandmen, on which every 
member of the community depended for fubfifU 
ence, was as fecure as the tenure by which he 
fadd his lands was equitable, flven war did not 
interrupt his labours or endapger hk proparty^ 
It was not uncommmi, we are informed, that 
while tw<K hoilHe armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, thepeafants were ploughing or reap* 
ingin the next field in perfeS; tranquillity % 
Thefe maxims and regulations of the ancient 
Jegiflators of India have a near refemblance to 
the iyftem of thofe ingenious fpeculators on po# 
fitic^ cecoBpmy in modern timets, who r^rer 
lent the produce of land as the ible fource of 
wealth in every ccwintry:; and who confidej* (I19 

' P,^^ NOTE VXL ^ StT9ho, Kb, %f, f), 1030. A-' 
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difcovery of this principle, according to ^hidi 
they contend th^t the government of nations 
fliould be conducted, as one of the greateft ef- 
forts of human wifdom. Under a form of go- 
vernment, which paid fuch attention to all the 
different orders of which the fbciety is com- 
pofed, particularly the cultivators of the earth, 
it is not wonderful that the ancients fhould de- 
fcribe the Indians as a mod happy race of meo; 
and that the moft intelligent modern obfervers 
(hould celebrate tlie equity, the humanity, and 
mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo Rajah^ as 
i have been informed by perfons well acquainted 
with the ftate of India, refembles more a father 
. prefiding in a numerous family of his own child- 
ten, than a fovereign ruling over inferiors, fub- 
jeA to his dominion. He endeavours to fecure 
their happinefs with vigilant folicitude; they are 
attached to him with the moft tender afie6lioQ 
and inviolable fidelity. We can hardly conceive 
men to be placed in any ftate more &vourable 
to their acquiring all the advantages derived 
from focial union. It is only when the mind is 
]>erfe6tly at eafe, and neither £eels nor dreads 
oppreffion, that it employs its aftive powers in 
forming numetbus lurangements of police, fer 
iecuring its enjoyments and increafing them. 
Many arrangements of this nature the Greeks^ 
though accuftomed to their own inftitutions, the 
moft perfect at that tune in Europe, d)ierved 
and admired among the Indians, and mention 
them as inftances of high civilization and ioi* 
provAnent. There were eftaUilhed jamong the 
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Indians three diftin6l claffes of officers, oiie of 
which had it in charge to infpe6l agriculture, 
and every kind of country work. They meafured 
the portions of land allotted to each renter* 
lliey had the cuftody of the TankSj or public: 
refervpirs of water, without a regular diftribu* 
tion of which, the fields in a torrid climate can- . 
not be rendered fertile. They marked out the 
courfe of the highways, along which, at cettaitt 
diftances, they erefted Hones, to meafure th^ 
road and direct travellers ^ To officers of a fe- 
cond clafs was committed the infpe6lion of the 
police in cities ; their fun6tions of ?ourfe, were 
Biany and various ; fome of which only I Ihall 
fpecify. They appropriated houfes for the re- 
ception of ftrangers ; they prote6led them from 
injury, provided for their fubfiftence, and, when 
feized with any difeafe, they appointed phyfi- 
cians to attend them ; and, on the event of their 
dealii, they not only buried theqi with decency, 
hut took charge of their effe6ls, and reftored 
tbem to their relations. They kept ex^^ regif- 
ters of births and of det^ths. They vifited the 
public markets, and examined weights and 
meafures. The third clafs of officers fuperin- 
tended the military department ; but, a^ the 
obje^s to which their attention ws^s direSed 
are foreign from the fubje6l of my inquiries, it 
js unneceflary to enter into*any detail with re* 
fp^fil to them*. ' 

^ See NOTE LXIL 

» Strabo, lib. xy. p. 1034. A. &C4 JDiod. Sicul. lib. ji. p. 154* 
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As manners and cuftoms in India defcend a1- 
mod without variation from age to age, many of 
the peculiar inftitutions which I have enume- 
rated 'ftili fubfift there. There is ftiil the fame 
attention to the conftrufilion and prefervation of 
tanks, and the diftribution of their waters. The 
direction of roads, and placing ftones along 
them, is ftill an objefil of police. Choultries^ or 
houfes built for the accommodation of travellers, 
are frequent in every part of the country, and 
are ufeful as well as noble monuments of Indian 
munificence and humanity. It is only among 
men in the mod improved ftate of fociety, and 
under the bed forms of government, that we 
cMicover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which I have 
defcribed ; and many nations have advanced far 
in their progrefs, without eftablifhing arrange* 
xnents of police equally perfeft. 

III. In eftimaling the progrefs which any na- 
tion has made in civilization, the obje6): that 
itnerits the greateft degree of attention, next to 
its political conftitution, is the fpirit of the laws 
and rtature of the forms by which its judicial 
proceedings are regulated. In the early and rude ^ 
ages of fociety, the few difputes with refpeQ; to 
property which arife, are terminated by the in- 
terpofition of the old men, or by tbe authority rf 
the chiefs in every fmall tribe or community; 
their decilions are dictated by their own difcre- 
tion, or founded on plain and obvious maxims of 
equity. But as the controverfies multiply, cafes 
fimilar to fuch a? have been formerly determined 
nxuit recur, and the awards upon thefe grow- 
gradually 
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gradually into precedents, which ferve to regu- 
late future judgments. Thus, long before the 
nature of property is defined by pofitive ftatutes, 
or any rules prefcribed concerning the mode of 
acquiring or conveying it, there is gradually 
formed, in every ftate, a body of cuftomary or 
common law, by which judicial proceedings are 
ditefted, and every decifion conformable to it ia 
fubmitted to with reverence, as the refult of the 
^cumulated wifdom and experience of ages. 

In this ftate the adminift'ration of juftice ieems 
to have been in India when firft vifited by EurOt> 
peans. Though the Indians, according to their 
account, had no written laws, but determined 
every controverted point, by recolle6ling what 
jiad been formerly decided * j they affert, that 
juftice was djlpenfed among them with great ac- 
curacy, and that crimes were moft feverely pu- 
nifiied "• But in this general obfervation ^s con.i 
tained all the intelligence vhich the ancients 
furnifii concerning the nature and forms of judi- 
cial proceedings in India^ From the time of 
Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman of any note 
appears to have refided Iqng enough in tlie coun- 
try, or to. have been fo much acquainted with 
the cuftoms of the natives, as to be capable of 
entering into any detail with reipeft to a poin|; 
of fo great importance in their policy. For- 
tunately, the defers of their information have 
been amply fupplied by the more accurate an<J 

* Straboy Ub. XT. 1035. D. • 

* Diod. Skvl. lib, ii.. p. 154^ 
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extenfive refearches of the moderns. During 
J the courfe of almofl three tjenturies, the number 

of perfons who have reforte4 from Europe to In* 
dia has been great. Many of them, who have 
remained long in the country, and wei*e perfons 
pf liberqj' education and enlarged minds, have 
lived in fuch familiar intercourfe with the na» 
tives, and acquired fo competent a knowledge 
of their languages, as enabled them to obferve 
their inftitutions with attention, and to defcrike 
them with fidelity. Refpe6lable as their autho- 
rity may be, I fliall not, in what I offer for illu£ 
trating the judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, 
reft upon it alone, but fliall derive my informat 
tion from fources higher and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century^ 
Akber the Sixth, in defceqt from Tamerlane, 
mounted the throne of Indoftan. He is one of' 
the few fovereigns entitled to the appellation 
both of Great and Good, and the only one of 
Mahomedan race, whofe mind appears to have 
arifen fo far above all the illiberal prejudices of 
that fanatical religion in which he was; educated, 
as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a, 
monarch who loved his people, and was folicitousk 
to render them happy. As, in every province 
of his extenfive dominions^ the Hindoos formed 
the great body of hia fubje6ls, he laboured to 
acquire a perfe6l knowledge of their religion, 
their fciences, their laws, and inftitutions ; in 
order that be might condu6t every part of his 
jgovernment, particularly the ^dminiftration of 
' . 5 juftice. 
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juftice, in a manner as much accommoda^ted as 
poffible to their own ideas*. In this generoug 
undertaking he was feconded with zeal by his 
vizier Abut Fazel, a minifter whofe underftand- 
ing was not lefs enlightened than that of his maf- 
ter. By their affiduous refearches, and confulta- 
tion of learned men^, fuch information was ob- 
tained as enabled Abui Fazel to publifli a brief 
compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence in the 
Ayeen Akbery *, which may be confidered as the 
firft genuine communication of its principles to 
perfons of a different religion. About two cen- a.d. 177$. 
tuiies afterwards, the illuftrious example of Ak- 
ber was imitated and furpaffed by Mr. Haftings, 
the Governor General of the Britifli Settlements 
in India* By his authority, and under Jiis infpec- 
tion, the mod eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provinces over which 
he prefided, were affembled at Calcutta ; and, in 
the courfe of two years, compiled, from their 
moft ancient and approved authors, fentence by 
fentence, without addition or diminution, a fuU 
code of Hindoo laws* ; which is, undoubtedly^ 
the moft valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners tliat has been hitherto 
communicated to Europ?. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writei^ 
upon whofe auUiority they found the decrees 
which they have iriferted in the Code, lived fe* 

» See NOTE LXIII. 

y Ayeen Akbery, A. vol. iii. p. 95. 

^ Vol. iii. p. 197, &c. * Preface to U^c Code, p. x. 
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V^ral millions of years before their timc^ j sbd 
they boaft of having a fucceffion of expounders 
of their laws from that period to the prefent#. 
Without entering into any examination of what 
is fo extravagant, we may conclude, that the 
Hindoos have in their pofleflfion treatifes concern- 
ing the laws and jurifjprudence of their country^ 
of more remote antiquity than are to be found in 
any other nation. The truth of this depends not 
upon their own teftimony alone, but it is put be* 
yond doubt by one circumftance, that all thefe 
treatifes are written in the Sanlkreet language^ 
which has not been fpoken for many ages in any 
^ pai^t of Indoftan, and is now underftood by none 

' but the moft learned Brahmins. That the Hin-r 
doos were a people highly civilized^ at the time 
•when their laws were compofed, is moft clearly 
eftabliihed by internal evidence contained in the 
Code itfelf* Among nations beginning to im- 
merge from barbarifm, the regulations of law are 
extremely fimple, and applicable only to a few 
obvious cafes of daily occurrence. Men muft 
have been long united in a focial ftate, their 
tranfa6lions muft have been numerous and com- 
plex, and judges muft have determined an im- 
menfe variety of controverfies to which thefe give 
rife, before the fyftem of law becomes fo volumi- 
nous and comprehenfive as to direct the judicial 
proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve- 
-ment. In that early age of the Roman republic, 
when the laws of the Twelve Tables were promul- 
gated, nothing more was required than the laconic 

•> Preface to the Code, p. xxxviii* 
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Ihj un^iotts which they contain fgr regulating the 
decifions of courts of juftice ; but, in a later'pe- 
riod, the body of civil law, ample as its contents 
are, was found hardly fuifficient for that purpofe* 
To the jejune brevity of the Twelve Tables, the 
Hindoo Code has no refemblance, but with re- 
fpe6l to the number and variety of points it con* 
fiders, it will bear a comparifon with the cele- 
brated Digeft of Juftinian ; or with the fyftems 
of jurifprudence in nations moft highly civilized. 
The articles of which the Hindoo Code is com- 
pofed, are arranged in natural and luminous orw 
der. They are numerous and comprehenfive, and 
invefligated with that minute attention and dif^ 
cemment which are natural to a people diflin- 
guiihed for acutenefs and fubtility of underfland- 
ing, who have been long accuftomed to the ac- 
curacy of judicial proceedings, and acquainted 
with all the refinements of legal pra6lice. The 
decifions concerning every point (with a few ex- 
ceptions occafioned by local prejudices and pe- 
culiar cuftoms) are founded upon the great and 
immutable principles of jufl^ice which the humait 
mind acknowledges and relpe6ls, in every age, 
and in all parts of the earth. Whoever examines 
the whole work, cannot entertain a doubt of its 
containing the jurifprudence of an enlightened 
and commercial people. Whoever looks into any 
particular title, will be furprifed with a minute- 
nefe of detail and nicety of difl^inSion, which, in 
many infl:ances, feem to go beyond the attention 
of European legiflation ; and it is remarkable that 
Ibme of the regulations which indicate the 
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greatefl degree of refinement^ were eftabliflied in 
periods of the mod remote antiquity, " In the 
•* firft of the lacred law trails, (as is obferved by 
<* a perfbn to whom Oriental literature, in all its 
'** branches, has been greatly indebted,) which 
*• the Hindoos fuppofe to have been revealed by 
** Menu fome millions of years ago, there is a 
** curious pafTage on the legal intereft of money, 
** and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with 
" an exteption in- regard to adventures at fea j 
^* an exception which the fenfe of mankind ap- 
^* proves, and which commerce abfolutely re* 
*' quires, though it was not before the reign of 
^* Charles I. that our Englilhjurilprudence fully 
** admitted it in reljpe6l of maritime eontra5ls^" 
It is likewife worthy of notice, that though the 
fiative^ of India have been diilinguiihed in every 
age for the humanity and mildnefs of their diipo- 
fition, yet fuch is the folicitudeof their law-givers 
to preferve the order and tranquillity of fociety^ 
that the punilhments which they inflifil on crimi« 
nals are (agreeably to an obfervation of the an- 
cients already mentioned) extremely rigorous. 
>* Punifliment (according to a ftriking perfonifi- 
** cation in the Hindoo Code) is the magiftrate ; 
** punifhment is the infpirer of terror; punifh- 
/' ment is the nouriflier of the fubje^s ; puniib* 
** ment is the defender from calamity ; puniih* 
♦^* ment is the guardian of thofe that ileep ; 
;^* punifliment, with a black aipe^t and a red eye^ 
1« terrifies the guilty**/' 

* Sir Wm. Jones's Third Difcourfe, Afiat. Refearcb. p.425, 
^ Qode^ ch. xxi, J 8. 
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IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants 
of India, whether we confider thero as individuals 
or as members of fociety, appears, from the pre-^ 
ceding inveftigation, to have been extremely fa* 
Vourable to the cultivation of ufeful and elegant 
arts J we are naturally led to enquire, whether 
the progrefs which they a6lually made in them, 
was fuch as might have been expelled from a 
people in that fituation, In attempting to txace 
this progrefs we have not the benefit of guidance 
equal to that which condu6led our refearches 
concerning the former articles of inquiry. The 
ancients, from their flender acquaintance with 
the interior ftate of India, have been able to com- 
municate little information with refpe6i to the 
arts cultivated there j and though the modems, 
during their continued intercourfe with India for 
three centuries, have had accefs to obferve them 
with greater attention, it is of late only, that by 
lludying the languages now and formerly fpoken 
in India, and by confultinjg and tranilating their 
moll eminent' authors, they have begun to enter 
into that path of inquiry which leads with cer» 
tainty to a thorough knowledge of the ftate of 
arts cultivated in that country. 

One of the firfl arts which human ingenuity 
aimed at improving, beyond what mere neceffity 
requires, was that of building. In the brief re* 
marks which the fubje6l of my inquiries leads me 
to make on the progrefs of this art in India, I 
Ihall confine my attention wholly to thofe of 
bigheft antiquity. The moft durable wonumetifesi 
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of human indiiftry are public buildings. The 
productions of art, formed for the common pur- 
pofes of life, wafte and periih in ufing them ; but 
works deftined for the benefit of pofterity fubfifl 
through ages, and it is according to the manner 
in which thefe are executed, that we form a judg- 
inent with refpeft to the degree of power, IkiU, 
and improvement to which the people by whom 
they were erefited had attainedr'In every part of 
India monuments of high antiquity are found. 
Thefe are of two'kinds, fuchas were cOnfecrated 
to the offices of religion, or fortreffes built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, 
to which Europeans, whatever their ftrufture 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas^ we 
may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which both marks 
the gradual progrefs of architecture, and throws 
light on the general ftate of arts and manners in 
different periods. The mod early Pagodas ap- 
pear to have been nothing more than e^tca- 
vations in mountainous parts of the country, 
formed probably in imitation of the natural ca» 
vems to which the iirft inhabitants of the earth 
retired for fafety during the night, and where they 
found Ihelter from the inclemency of the feafons. 
The mod celebrated, and, as there is reafon to 
believe, tl^e mod ancient of all thefe, is the Pa- 
. goda in the ifland Elephanta, at no great dii^ 
tanee from Bpmbay. It has been hewn by the 
bands of maij ovit of a folid roqk, about half way 
Vp a high mountain, ^i^d formed into a ijpacious 
area, nearly 1 20 feet fquare. In order to fupport 
ike roof, and the weight of the mountain that lies 
; above 
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above it, a number of mafly pillars, and of a form 
not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame 
rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on the firft 
entrance prefents to the eye of the fpe6lator an 
appearance both of beauty and of ftrength* ^ 
Great part of the iniide is covered with human 
figures in high relief, of gigantic fize as well as 
lingular forms, and diilinguifhed by a variety of 
fymbols, reprefenting, it is probable, the attri- 
butes of the deities whom they worlhipped, or 
the a6lions of the heroes whom they admired* 
In the ifle of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay, 
^e excavations in a fimilar ftile, hardly inferior 
in magnificence, and deflined for the £une reli- 
gious purpofes* 

* 

These ilupendous works are of fuch high anti- 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from hif- 
tory or tradition, give any information conpern^ 
ing the time in which they were executed, they 
univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. From the extent and 
grandeur of thefefubterraneous manfions, which 
intelligent travellers compare to the moft cele- 
brated monuments of human power and art in 
any part of the earth, it is manifeil that they 
could not have been formed in that ftage of fo^ 
cial life where men continue divided into fmall 
tribes, unaccuAonied to the efforts of perfevering 
induftry^ It is only in States of confiderable ex- 
tent; and among peq)le long habituated to fub- 
ordination, and to a6t with concert, that the 
idea of fuch magnificent works is conceived. 

Of 
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or the power of accompliflimg them caii be 
found. 

That fome fuch powerful ilate was eftabliflied 
in India at the time when the excavations in the 
iflands of Eiephanta and Salfette were formed^ 
is not the only conclufion to be drawn from a 
furvey of them j the ftile in which the fculptures 
with which they are adorned is executed, indi- 
cates a confiderable improvement in art at that 
early period. Sculpture is the imitative art in 
which man feems to have made the firft trial of 
• his own talents. But even in thofe countries 
where it has attained to the higheft degree of 
perfe6lion, its progrefs has been extremely flow. 
Whoever has attended to the hifl:ory of this art 
in Greece, knows how far removed the firft rude 
eflay to reprefent the human form, was from any 
complete delineation of it^ But the different 
groupes of figures which ftill remain entire in 
the Pagoda of Eiephanta, however Iqw they 
muft rank if they be compared with the more 
elegant works of Grecian or even Etrufcan ar- 
tifts, are finilhed in a ftile confiderably fuperior 
to the hard inexpreflive manner of the Egyp- 
tians, or to the %ures in the /celebrated palace 
of Perfepolis. In this light they have appeared 
to perfons abundantly qualified to appreciate; 
their merit, and from different drawings, parti* 
cularly thofe of Nid)uhr, a traveller equally ac-i 
curate in obfervihg, and faithful in defcribing, 

^ Win^elinaA's Hift. de l'Art« chez lea Anciens, torn. L 
p. 32, &c. ^ ^ - ^ 

we 
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we mull form a favourable (^nioh of the ilata 
of arts in India at that period.* 

It is worthy of notice, that although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be fq 
different from thofe now exhibited in the Pago- 
das as objects of veneration, that fome learned 
Europeans have imagined they reprefent the 
rites of a religion more ancient than that now 
ellablifhed in Indoilan, yet by the Hindoos them- 
ielves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worftiip, and they ftillrefort, 
thither to perform their devotions, and honour 
the figures there, in the fame manner with thofe 
in their own Pagodas* In confirmation of this, 
I have been informed by an intelligent obferver, 
who vifited this fubterraneous fan6luary, in the 
year 1782, that he was accompanied by a faga- 
cious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, re- 
cognized, at once, all the figures ; was well ac- 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life 
of every deity or human perfonage there rq)re- 
fented, and explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various fymbols by which the imagea 
were diftinguiflied. This may be confidered a» 
a clear proof that the fyftem of mythology no* 
prevalent in Benares, is not different from that 
delineated in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr* 
Hunter, who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784-, 
feems to confider the figures there as reprefent- 
ing deities who are fl:ill objects of worihip 
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among the Hiadoos^ One circumftance fervet 
to confirm the juftnefs of this opinion. Several 
of the mod confpicuous perfonages in the 
groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar^ the iacred ilring or cord peculiar, to 
the order of Brahmins, an authentic evidence 
of the diftindtion of cads haviifig been eflabliihed 
in India, at the time when thefe works were 
fim(hed« 

ft. Instead of caverns, the original places of 
worihip, which could be" formed only in parti- 
cular fituations, the devotion of the people foon 
b<^an to raiie temples in honour of their deities 
in other parts of India. The ftru^ture of thefe 
was at firft extremeljrfimple. They were pyra- 
mids of large dimenfion, and had no light within 
but what came from a fmall door. After having 
been long accuflomed to perform all the rites of 
religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians 
were naturally led to confider the folemn dark«- 
nefs of fuch a manjQon as facred. Some Pag€»das 
in this firft ftile of building ftill remain in In- 
4oftan. Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, 
and of a third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, all 
&brics of great antiquity, have been publiflied 
by Mr. Hbdges*, and though they are rude 
ftru6lures, they are of fuch magnitude as muft 
have required the power of fome confiderable 
itate to Tear them, 

' Archaeology voL yii. p. 285, &c. « N^ VI. 
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3. Iti pt6p6ni6n to the pfogf eft of fhe different 
doiititfies df India in opulence and f*efittement, 
the^ ftr a6ture of their tetnples gradually irtiproved. 
From plaiil buiMiflgs they fe^cafnfe highly orfta- 
menfed fabrics, and, botti by theif extent and 
iftagnificente, are inonutnerits of the power iffd 
tafte of the' people by whom* they were erected. 
In tllis highly flniflied ftile th^f e af e Pagodas of 
great atltiqaity in different parts of lridoi!an,pgir- 
ticul^rty in the foutherrr provinces, which were 
' lidt eicpefed to the definitive violence of Ma- 
bomedan zeal*. In drder tb aflifl my readers in 
forfliing fdch an idea of thefe buiMingis as ftiay 
enatile them id judge with reipe^ to tfi^ eafly 
itafe 6f iris in India, t tfi^ll brieffy defcribe 
two, of which we halVe tbe mbtt ^c'Clifate ic- 
cJounts. The entry to the t^agoda of Cttll^m. 
brum ii€ar ?6rto Noto on the Coromandel 
cdaii, held iii high veneratiort on accottnt of 
iW atitiq[uity, h by a flately gkt€ ntider a: pyra- 
mid an htmdredf atid tXvetity.two feet Jtf heigfit, 
built ^ith large ftofle^ ab6Ve* fbfty feet 16%, 
snrfmore than ^ve feet fqUare, and all coX^efred 
with plateis 6f copper, a(Jorned \^ith an immenfe 
variety of figures neatly exectited. The Whole 
ilrii^ure extends one thoufand three hutidred' 
aid -thirty-tW feet in one diredliotf, apd nifte 
hundred Anrf thtrty.fix in another. Sbme 
cjf die ornamental parts are finiftexi ^tH 
^a elegance entided^ to the admiration of tbe 
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moil ingenious artifl8^ The Pagoda of Sering- 
ham, fuperior in fan6tity to that of Chillambrum, 
furpaffes it as m uch in grandeur ; and fortunately 
I can convey a more perfeft idea of it by adopt- 
ing the words of an elegant and accurate hifto- 
rian. This Pagoda is fituated about a mile from 
the weftem extremity oflhe ifland of Seringham, 
formed by the divifion of the great river Caveri 
into two channels. " It is compofed of feven 
** fquare inclofures, one within the other, the 
^* walls of which are twenty-five feet high, and 
** four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred 
** and fifty feet diilant from one another, and 
^^ each has four large gates, with a high tower ; 
^^ which are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
" of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four car- 
*^ dinal points. The outward wall is near four 
" miles in circumferenqe, and its gateway to the 
« fouth is ornamented with pillars, feveral of 
*^ which are fingle (tones thirty-three feet long, 
" and nearly five in diameter ; and thofe which 
^^ form the roof are ilill larger ; in the inmoft in- 
" clofures are the chapels. About half a mile to 
** the eaft of Seringham, and nearer to the Caveri 
" than the Coleroon, is another large Pagoda, 
** called Jembikifima ; but this has only one inclo« 
^* fure. The extreme veneration in which Se-. 
" ringham is held, arifes from a belief that it con- 
^* tains that identical image of the god Wiftchnu, 
" which ufed to be worihipped by the god 

' Mem. de Literat. torn, xxxii. p. 449 8cc. Voy. de M. So- 
merat torn. i. p. 217. 

** Brahma* 
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" Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of the penin- 
** fula come here to obtain abfolution, and none 
" come without an offering of money ; and ^ 
" large part of the revenue of the ifland is allot- 
" ted for the maintenance of the Brahmins who 
'* inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their fa- 
" milies, formerly compofed a multitude not lefs 
" than forty thoufand fouls, maintained, with- 
*^ out labour, by the liberality of fuperftition. 
" Here, as in all the other great Pagodas of In- 
<* dia, the Brahmins live in a fubordination which 
" knows no refiftance, and flumber in a volup- 
" tuoufnefs which knows no wants ^" 

The other Ipecies of public buildings which I 
mentioned, were thofe ere6led for the defence of 
the country. From the immenfe plains of Indole 
tan, there arife, in difierent parts, eminences and 
rocks formed by nature to be places of ftrength. 
Of thefe the natives early took poiTeffion, and 
fortifying them with works of various kinds, ren- 
dered them almoft impregnable ftations. There 
feems to have been, in fome diftant age, a period 
of general turbidence and danger in India, when 
fuch retreats was deemed effentially neceffary to 
public fafety ; for among the duties of magi- 
flrates prefcribed by the Pundits, one is, " that 
^' he fliall ere6t a ftrong fort in the place where 
*^ he chufes to refide ; and fliall build a wall on 
*^ all the four fides of it, with towers and battle- 

k Onne'8 Hift: of Milit. Tranfaa. of Indoftan, voL i. 
p. 178. 
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<^ meots^ and ilaall make a full ditch around it^" 
Of thefe fortreffes feveral remain, which, both 
from the appearance of the building, and from 
-the tradition of the natives, mufthaveb^en coii«^ 
flru£ted in very remote times, Mr» Hodges has 
publiihed views of three of thefe, one of Chunar 
Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, about fix- 
teen mil^ above the city of Benares" ; the fe* 
cpnd, of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the 
fgtuth, of Agra" ; the third of Bidjggur, in the 
territory of Benares**. They are all, particularly 
Gwallior, works of confiderable magnitud>e affd 
urength. The forfreffes in Bengal, however,, are 
not to be compared with feveral in the Deccan* 
J^SkexgUTf Burhamponr, said Dowlatabad, ^re 
dyeem^by the natives to be impregnable''; and 
1 am alTured by a good judge, that Afleergu^ is 
ii^d^^, a( moil itupendpus work, and fo axivaok 
tageoufiy fituated, that it would be extremelji 
djfficult to reduce it by force* Adonic og wjbic^ 
TippooSults^in lately rendered himfelf mailer, i^ 
npt inferior to any of them, either in ilreqgth. oc 
importance**, 

Noi is it only from furvcyiog their puUic 
works that we we juftified in a/BSerting the eadgr; 
proficiency of the Indiana in elegit md, ufis^ 

^ Introd. ta Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxh 

»NM. i^l^^IL <>N.mi. 

P Rennelly Mem. p. 133. 139. 

4. Hifiorical aad Bolkkal View of the Deceai* p. 1 3. 
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fcrts : we are led to form the lame coiiclufion by 
a view of thofe produ6lions of their Ingenuity, 
wljich were the chief articles of their trade with 
foreign nations. Of thefe the labours of the In- 
dian loom and needle have, in eveiy age, been 
the moft celebrated ; and fine linen is conjec- 
tured with fome probability, to have been called 
by the ancients Sindon^ from the namfe of the 
river Indus or Sindus, near which it was Wrought 
in the higheft perfe6lion'. The cotton mimi- 
fiftures of India feem anciently to have been ^ 
much admired as they are at prefettt, not only 
fbt their delicate texture, but for the degdhce 
with which fome of them are embroidered, and 
the be^utifiil-colour of the flovirers with Which 
others ite adorned. From the earlieft peribd of 
European intercourfe with India, that country 
h^ been diftinguiflied for the number and ei:- 
cellence of the fubftances for dying various co- 
lours, with which it abounded*. The dye of 
the deep'blue colour in higheft eftimatioii among 
fhe Romansi bore the name of Indicum\ From 
India, too, the fubftance ufed in dying a bright 
red colour, feems to have been imported* ; and 
it is Well known that both in the cotton and filk 
ftufis which we now receive from India, the blue 

' l» Waliaiii Jones'* Tkhrd Difcotttfe, p^ 4*8. 

» SHrib. lib. XV. p. lOlS. A. 1024. B. 

« Plip. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6. § 27. 

u Salmafius Etercit. Plintariae in Scdin. i8| &c. Sio. 
Solmafiud de Homionymis Hyled Jatria^ c* i<yf. See 
NOTELXV. - . 
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and the red are the colours of moft conipicuous 
luftre and beauty. But however much the aii- 
cients may have admired thefe productions of 
Indian art, fome circumftances, which I have 
already mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufaftures of India far inferior to 
that of modern times; and this has occafioned 
the inforipation concerning them which we re- 
ceive from the Greek and Roman writers to be 
very imperfeft. We may conclude, however, 
from the wonderful refemblance of the ancient 
ftate of India to the modern, that, in every pe- 
riod, the productions of their looms were as va- 
rious as beautiful. The ingenuity of the Indians 
in other kinds of workmanfhip, particularly in 
metals and in ivory, is mentioned with praife by 
ancient authors, but without any particular de- 
fcription of their nature*. Of thefe; early pro- 
ductions of Indian artifts, there are now fome 
fpecimens in Europe, from which it appears that 
they w^ere acquainted with the method of en- 
graving upon the hardeft ftones and gems ; and, 
both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confider- 
able degree of excellence. An ingenious writer 
, maintains, that the art of engraving on gems was 
probably an Indian invention, and certainly was 
early improved there, and he fupports this opi- 
nion by feveral plaufible arguments^. The In- 

^ Strabo, lib, xv, p. 1044. B. Dionyf, Perieges, verf. ioi6. 
y Rafpe'g Introd. to Taffie*s t)efcript. Catal. of engraved 
gens, kt. p. xii. ice. 
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dian engraved gems of which he has publifhed 
defcriptions, appear to be the workmanfhip of 
a very remote period, as the legends on them 
are in the Sanlkreet language*. 

But it is not alone from the improved date 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to' have been highly civilized ; a 
proof of this, ftill more convincing, may be de- 
duced from the early and extraordinary produc- 
tions of their genius in the fine arts. This evi- 
dence is rendered more interefting, by being 
derived from a fource of knowledge which the 
laudable curibfity of our countrymen has opened 
to the people of Europe within thefe few years. 
That all the fcience and literature poffefled by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language underftood by a few only of the 
moll learned among them, is a fa6l which has ' 
long been known ; and all the Europeans fettled 
in India during three centuries, have complained 
that the Brahmins obftinately refufedto inftru6l 
any perfon in this language. But at length, by 
addrefs, mild treatment, and a perfuafion, that 
the eameftnefs with which inftru6lion was foli- 
cited, proceeded not from any intention of turn- 
ing their religion into derifion, but from a de- 
fire of acquiring a perfe6l knowledge of their ' 
fciences and literature, the fcruples of the 
Brahmins have been overcome. Several Britifli 

^ Rafpe's Introd. to Taffie's Defcript. Catal. of engraved 
gemsy vol. i. p. 74. toL it. plate xiii. 
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gendemen are pow coi^pl^t^ly inaftem pf the 
jSanficreet language. The my^erioufi^ v^ilf fofr 
Vfxeriy deemed impenetrable, is rea¥>vad ; m^ 
in the courfe of five years, the paripfity pf th# 
public has been gratified by two publications as 
fingu|ar as they were ynexp^ed. The 09^3 is 
a jtrapflation by Mr. Wilkins, of wi J^iibde frcMU 
the M(^habaraty an epic po^ni ip high efiimaf 
tion among the Hindoos, coinpofed acci)|:ding 
tp their account hy JCreeflina Dwypayan V^a?, 
ti^e moil eminent of all ihnv ]irahmii^, above 
three thoufand years before the Chri^UetA fprat 
The other i^ Sapontah^ a drarp^tip ppewb Wf ittep 
^bout a ceptury befprp the birth pf Chri^, tw4*t 
lated by Sir W. Jpnpp. I ft^ ^ndaftvpw tp give 
my readers fuch a view of the fuhje^ ^nd ppm- 
' pofition of each of th^fe^ a? ips^y epgjbjL^ th?pi to 
eftimate, in fi^me m^fure, thp degr$p pf mer^^ 
which they poiTf^fs, 

The Mahabarat is a vo|u^inpu$i ppem$ pon^ 
filling of upwards of four hnndrpd thoiyfaad \vm^ 
l^r. Wilkina ha^ tranflated mpr^ than a thkd oif 
it ; bnt only a ihort epifodp, in^Uftd B^hviit- 
Geeta^ is hitherto pnbliflied, ^nd from this 
fpecim^n we tnvil form a» opinioii with refpeft 
to the whoje. The fu,bjp6l of th^ pa^m is a fa^ 
mous civil war between two hranphe? of the royql 
hpufe pf Bhaurat. When the^fprce? p^ ejw^ fi4p 
were fiDrmed in the fipl4, m^ X^^ tP dwi4« th* 
contefl: by the fword, Aijoon, the favourite and 
pupil of the god Kreeflina, who accompanied 

him 
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lutn in t^« l^our of danger, requefted of him to 
cauffi his eharioi to advance between th« two 
hoilile armies. Hq looked at both armies, and 
behaldy on either fide, none but grandfires, 
uncks, €oafin9, tutors, fons, and brotheri, near 
F^latio)?i3 or bofom friends ; and when he had 
gl^ed for a while« and faw theie prepared for the 
%ht, h^ was iei^i^d with extreme pity and com- 
p^)g^i(m^ and uttered his forrow in the following 
words ;t^" Having beheld, O Krtf^flma! my 
^* kindred thus waiting anxious for Ae fight, my 
** members fail me, my countenance withereth, 
^ th^ hair ilandeth an end upon ftiy body, and 
** all \ny frame trerableth with horror; even 
« Qimdkm^y "BXf bow efcapeth from my hand, and 
»« my ikin ia paarqhed and dried up.-^When I 
♦* have d«ftroyed my kindred, Jteill I longer 
*« look for happinefe? I wifti not for viftory, 
** Kr^ftiTm ; \ want not doa^nion •, I want not 
<^ pleafur^; for what is dominion and the en- 
« joymtnts rtf life, or even life itfelf, when tbofe 
^> 9&f whom dominion, pleaTure, and enjoyment 
^^ we^e to be coveted, have abandoned life and 
^« fortune, and ftand here in the field ready f<Mr 
^ the battle. Tutors, fi>M, and fetthers, grand- 
<^ ^es, and grandfons, unc)^^ nephews, coufins,, 
^* kwdred, and friends ! Although they would 
♦^ kill me, I wifh not to fight them ; no not 
*^ even for the dominion of the three regions of 
<« 1^ \lliiverie, mt^^ lt& for this httle earth*/^ 
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In order to remove his fbruples, Kreeflina in* 
forms him what was the duty of a prince of the 
Chehteree or military cafl, when called to a6); in 
fuch a fituation, and incites him to perform it 
by a variety of moral and philofophical argu- 
mentSy the nature of which I fliall have occafion 
to confider particularly in another part of this 
DijSertation. In this dialogue hietween Kreeflina 
and his pupil, th^jre are feveral paflages which 
give an high idea of the genius of the poet. The 
jpeech of Aijoon I have quoted, in which he 
exprefles the anguifli of his foul, muft have ftruck 
every reader as beautiful and pathetic j and I 
fliall afterwards produce a defcription of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the reverence wherewith 
he fliould be worfliipped, which is fublime. But 
while thefe excite our admiration,* and confirm 
us in the belief of a high degree of civilization 
in that country where fuch a work was produced, 
we are lurprifed at the defe6l of tafte and of art 
in the manner of introducing this Epifode. Two 
powerful armies are drawn up in battle-array, 
eager for the fight ; a young hero and his in- 
ftru6lor are defcribed as {landing in a chariot of 
war between them ; that furely was not the mo- 
ment for teaching him the principles of philofo- 
phy, and delivering eighteen leftures of meta- 
phyfies and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and epic^poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under 
the difadvantage of being obliged to form an opi- 
nion from a Angle fpecimen of each, and that of 
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the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large 
work,) an imperfect one. But if, from fuch fcanty 
materials, we may venture upon any deciflon, it 
mull be, that of the two, the drama feems to 
have been conducted with the mod correct tafte. 
This will appear from the obfervations which I 
now proceed to make upon Sacontala, 

It is only to nations confiderably advanced in 
refinement, that the drama is a favourite enter- 
tainment. The Greeks had been for a good time 
a poliflied people; Alcaeus and Sappho had com- 
pofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander 
had opened their fchools, before tragedy made 
its firft rude eflay in the cart of Thefpis ; and a 
good time elapfed before it attained to any con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama 
of Sacontala, then, we muft form an advantage- 
ous idea of the ftate of improvement in that fo- 
ciety to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eftimating 
its merit, however, we muft not apply to it rules 
of criticifra drawn from the literature and tafte 
of nations with which its author was altogether 
unacquainted ; we muft not expeft the unities 
of the Greek theatre; we muft not meafure it by 
our own ftandard of propriety. Allowance muft 
be made for local cuftoms, and fingular manners, 
arifing from a ftate of domeftic fociety, an order 
of civil policy, and a fyftem qf religious opinions, 
very different from thofe eftabliflied in Europe. 
Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, Jike fome 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spanifh and 

Englifli 
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Englilh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un- 
folding events which happenedin different places, 
* and during a feries of years. When viewed in 
this light, the fable is in general well arranged, 
many of the incidents are happily chofen, and 
the viciffitudes in the fituation of the principal 
peribnages are fudden and unexpected. The un* 
ravelling of the piece, however, though fome of 
the cjrcumftances preparatory to it be introduced 
with (kill, is at lad brought about by the inter- 
vention of fuperior beings, which has always a 
bad effeft, and difcovers fome want of art. But 
as Sacontala was defcended of a celeftial nymph, 
and under the protection of a holy hermit, this 
heavenly interpofition may appear lefs marvel- 
lous, and is extremely agreeable to the Oriental 
tafte. In many places of this drama it is fimple 
and tender, in fome pathetic ; in others there id 
a mixture of comic with what is more iferious. 
Of each, examples might be given, I fhall ftleft 
a ffew of the firft, both becaufe fimplieity and 
tendernefs are the charafileriftic beauties of the 
piece, and becaufe they fo little refemble the ex- 
travagant imagery and turgid ftyle confpicuoui 
in almoft all the fpecimens of Oriental poetry 
which have hitherto been publiflied. 

Sacoktala, the heroine of the drama, aprin* 
eefi of high birth, had been educated by an holy 
hermit in a hallowed grove, "and had pafled the 
eariy part of her Kfe in rural occupations and 
palloraLinnocence. Whin flie was about to quit 

this 
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thk belaved retreat, and repair to the court of a 
great loonarch, to whom fhe had been laarried, 
Cana> her fofter-father, and her youthful com- 
panions, thus bewail their own I0&9 and expcefs 
th^ir wifhes for her happinefs, in a drain of fen* 
timent and language perfectly fuited to their 
paftoral cfaara6ler* 

^^ HEAM9 O ye trees, of this hallowed foreft^ 
<^ beajr and proclaim that Sacoatala is going to 
^< the palace of her wedded lord j fhe who drank 
** not, though thirflyi before you were, watered^ 
" fhe, who cropped not, throug^i affe^ioafbr 
"you, one of your frefh leaves, thcaigh fbe 
" woubi have been pleafed with fuch an oma- 
" meat for her locks ; fhe, whofe chief delight 
*^w^ in the feafon when your branches are 
" fpangled with flowers I 
• 

QkoTM of WoodNjftnphs. -^ " May ter way be 
" attended with prc^erity ! May propitioui^ 
'* breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the odorifer- 
" oua duft of rich bl<^m»! May pools of clear - 
" water, green with the leaves of the lotos, ire- 
" |refh her as fhe walks ! and may fh^y- 
^^ branches be her defence from the fcorchinfg 
*< fun-beams!" 

Sacontajla, jufl as fhe was departing from the 
grove, turns to Cana: " Suflfer me,, venerable &• 
" tber^ to addrefs this M^dhavi-cr^peri whofe- 
" jred blc^oms inflame the grove, ~Cana» '* My 

*• child, I kuow thy aflfeiSUon for it. SojQwt. 

•* O mofl 
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" O moft radiant of fliining plants, receive my 
" embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
" arms! from this day, though removed at a 
** fatal diilance, 1 (hall for ever be thine.- — O be-. 
*' loved father confider this creeper as myfelf !*' 
As flie advances, flie again addrefles Cana: 
" Father ! when yon female antelope, who now 
*' moves flowly from the weight of the young 
*' ones with which flie is pregnant, fhall be deli- 
*^ vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind mefiage 
" with tidings of her fafety, — Do not forget/* 

" Ckina. " My beloved! I will not forget it." 

SacontalaX^Jiopping']. " Ah! what is it that 

" clings to the flcirts of my robe and detains me!'* 
— CflfWfl. " It is thy adopted child, the little 
** fawn, whofe mouth, when the fliarp points of 
** Cufa grafe had wounded it, has been fo often 
" fmeared by thee with the healing oil of In- 
** gudi J who has been fo often fed by thee with 
**'a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 

'^ not leave the footfteps of his prote6lrefs." 

Sacoht. " Why dofl thou weep, teilder fawn, 
*^ for me who mull leave our common dwelling- 
** place? — As thou waft reared by me when thou 
^* hadft loft thy mother, who died foon after thy 
" birth, fo will my fofter-father attend thee, 
*' when we are feparated, with anxious care. — 

** Return, poor thing, return we muft part." 

[She bvrjl into tearsJ] Cana. '* Thy tears, 

** my child, ill fuit the occafion j we fliall all 
*« meet again j be firm ; fee the dire6l road be- 
«* fore thee, and follow it. When the big tear 
«* lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lafhes, let thy 
lot " refo- 
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<< refolution check its iirft efforts to difeDgage 
" itfelf, — In thy paffage over this earth, where 
" the paths are now high, now low, and the true 
" path feldom diftingnilhed, the traces of thy 
" feet muft needs be unequal j but virtue will 
" prefe thee right onward*"/' 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every 
reader of good tafle, I fliould imagine, wiU be 
fatisfied,that it is only among a people of poliihed 
manners and delicate fentiments that a compofi- 
tion fo fimple and corre6b could be produced or 
reliihed. I obferve one inftance in this drama of 
that wild extravagance fo frequent in Oriental 
poetry. The monarch, in replacing a bracelet 
which had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, 
thus addreffes her : " Look, my darling, this is 
" the new moon which left the firmament in ho- 
" nour of fuperior beauty, and having defcended 
" on your enchanting wrift, hath joined both its 
" horns round it in the fhape of a bracelet^" 
Butthis is the fpeech of an enraptured young man 
to his miflrefs, and in every age and nation exag* 
gerated praife is expefted from the mouth of 
lovers. Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been 
a favourite amufement of the Hindoos as well as 
of other civilized nations. " The tragedies, co- 
" medies, farces, and muiical pieces of the In* 
" dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as 
" that of any nation in ancient or modem Eu- 

* Aa IV. p. 47, «cc. • AA III. p. 36. 
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<* tope.. They are aU in Terft wberetbe diiAngiie 
^* h dievtttedy and is profe where it is fftmiliar ; 
^^ the men of rank and learning are reprefented 
^^ ijpeakingfmre Sanlkreot, and the womeft Pea- 
<« crity which it little more than the* language of 
«< the Brahmins, melted down by a delicate ar- 
" ticulation to the foftnefe of It^an ; while the 
*^ low perfons of* the drama fpeak tbe vtdgar dia- 
^^ leAt of the feveral provinces whtcfa they are 
<^ iilppofed to inlwbit V 

V. The attainmeata of the Indiamt in fcience, 
fimxfli an addhicHxal proof of their eaity d^ffiza* 
tion. By every peribn who^ has vifited India in 
aneiettt ot mod^ times, its inhabitants ekber 
in tfanfiifiUonB of private bnfinefi^ior id the con*' 
daft of poUtiod affidrs^bave been deemed not in«- 
ferior te^ die people of an^ nation in fiigaeitrf of iil 
aiMbene&of imdteilanding« From the applicasitioil 
of fiicb Udente to the eultiystiofi. Of feienercy an 
extsaordfliary degree of proficiency might have 
bem expeft edr The Indians were, accm*dingh^^ 
early celebrated on that aecounty and fom^ of 
the moft eminent of the Greek pbilofopberdy tf a^ 
veiled into India^ tbati^ by converl^ with> tlM^' 
fiiges of timt coontry, tt^y might acquire femo 
p<ntian: cf the knowledge for which they weiW 
diftingaiflied'. The accounts, however, w^eb 

^ PtfeCftoe to 8B€onL by Sir Wiffiam Jonttf p.nt. See 
NOTE LXVI. 
. • Bfukori ISftl Pha^oph. YoLL p(^ 190.* 
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We receive from the Greeks and Romans, pf the 
Sciences which attra<Sted the attention of the 
Indian philofophers, or of the difcoveries which 
they had made in them, are very impsrte6t. To 
the refearches of a few intelligent perfons, who 
have vifited India during the courfe o( the three 
laft centuries, wei are indebted for more ample 
acii authentic information. But from the re- 
ludance with which the Brahmins communicate 
their fciences to ftrangers, and the inability of 
Europeans to acquire much knowledge of them, 
while, like the myfteries of their religion, they 
were concealed from viilgar eyes in an unknown 
tongue, this information was acquired llowly 
and with great difficulty. The fame obferva- 
tion, however, which I made concerning our 
knowledge of the ftate of the fine arts among 
the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcience, and the prefent age is 
the firft fumiihed with fufficient evidence upon 
which to found a deciiive judgment with reipe^fc 
to either. 

Science, when viewed as dii^oined from rew 
ligionj the conlideration of which I referve for 
another head, is employed in contemplating 
either the operations of the underftanding, the 
exerciib of our moral powers, or the nature and 
qualities of external objects. The firfl is deno- 
minated logic; the fecond ethics ^ the third 
phj^cs, or the knowledge of nature. WitK re- 
fpeA to the early progrels in cultivating each of 
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' thefe fciences in Indi^ we are in poffefflofl oF 
fafts which merit attention. 

But, pfSor to the confideration of liiem, it is 
propw to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refpea to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
muft have been erroneous and fanciful. Ti^ 
' diftin6l:ion between matter and ipirit appears to 
have been eariy known by the philofophers of In* 
dia, and toi:he latter they afcribed many powers 
of which they deemed the former to be inca- 
pable; and when we recoUefit how inadequate 
our conception^ are of every object that does not 
fall under the cognizance of the fenfes, we may 
affiiin (if allowance be made for a peculiar notion 
of the Hindoos which Ihall be afterwards ex** 
plained) that no defcription of the hiitoan foifl is 
more fiiited to the dignity of its nature than that 
given by the author of the Mahabarat. *^ Some,** 
fays he, " regard the foul as h wonder, others 
** hear of it with ailonifhment, but no oAe kno^ 
** eth it. The weapon divideth it not ; the fire 
^ burneth it not j die water corrnpteth it not ; 
*^ the wind drieth it not away ; for it is indivi- 
«* ifible, inconfumable, incorruptible ; it is eternal, 
** uniVerfal, permanent, immovable; it is invi- 
** fible, inconceivable, and unalterable V* Afta:* 
this view of the fentiments of the Brahin^ 
concemitfg tnind itlelf, W€ may |)roeeeA to Cotl- 
^8ler their ideas with refpeft ttt ^ach o^ the 

^ Baghvat-Occta, p. 37. 
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feiences, in that tripartite arrangement which 
I mentioned, 

ill. Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjeft 
has Uie human underilanding been more exer* 
cifed than in analyfing its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined 
and defined. The origin and progrefs of our 
ideas have been traced ; and proper rules havp 
][>€en prefcribed, of proceeding from the obferva- 
jtion of fa6ls to the eftablilhment of principles, 
iw from the knowledge of principles to form ar- 
rangements of fcience. The philofophers of 
ancient Greece were highly celebrated for their 
prc^iency in thefe abftrufe fpeculations } and in 
their di&nfiions and arrangements, difcovered 
.luch depth of thought and acutenefs of difcern- 
ment, that their fyftems of Logic, particularly 
ibat of the Peripatetic School, have been deemed 
inoft diftinguiihed efforts of human reafon> 

But fince we became acquainted, in fome d&- 
^ree, with the literature j^nd fcience of the Hiiv 
doos, we find that as foon as men arrive at that 
il{^ in ibcial life, when they can turn their at- 
tention to fpeculative inquiries, the human niind 
will, in every region of the earth, difplay nearly 
the fiime powers, and proceed in its inveftiga- 
^ti<ms atbd difcov-eries by nearly fimilar fteps. 
From Abul F^^el's compendium of the philo- 
ibphy^ of the HindoQs, the knowledge of which 
he acquired, as he informs us, by afTociatingJn- 

.« Ayeea Akberjr, vol. in. p. 95, &c ' 

^ R « timately 
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timately with the mod learned men of the na« 
tion ; from the fpecimen of their logical difcuC* 
fions contained . in that portion of the Shaftra 
publifhed by Colonel Dow"*, and from many paf- 
&ges in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the 
feme (pecuktions which occupied the philofo- 
phers of Greece had engaged the attention of 
the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of the 
former, either concerning the qualities of ex- 
ternal objects, or the nature of our own ideas, 
were not more ingenious than thofe of the latter. 
To define with accuracy, to diftinguifliwithacilte- 
nefs, and to reafon with fubtlety, are chara6ler- 
iftics of both ; and in both, the fame excefs of 
refinement, in attempting to analyfe thofe oper- 
ations of mind which the faculties of man were 
1aot formed to comprehend, led fometimes to the 
mod falfe and dangerous conclufions. That 
fceptical philofophy, which denies the exiftence 
of the material world, and aflerts nothing to be 
real but our own ideas, feems to have been 
known in India as well as in Europe' j and the 
fages of the Eaft, as they were indebted to phi- 
lofophy for the knowledge of many important 
truths, were not more exemjpt than thofe of the^ 
Weft from its delufions and errors. 

2d, Ethics. This fcience, which has for its ob- 
je6l to afcertain what diftinguifhes virtue from vice, 
to inveftigate what motives ihould prompt men to 
a€t, and to prefcribe rules for the condu6fc of life, 

^ Dif^atioDy p. xxxixy &c. » 

< Bow^l Diflertetion, p.ltii. Ajeen Akberji vd. iii. p. ii8. 
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as it is of all others the moft interefting, feetns 
to have deeply engaged the attention of the 
Brahmins. Tlieir fentiments with refpe£l to thefe 
points were various, and, like the philofc^hers 
of Greece, the Brahmins were divided into fe6ts, 
diilinguifiied by maxims and tenets often diame- 
trically oppofite. That fe6t with whofe opinions 
we are, fortunately, beft acquainted, had efta- 
blilhed a iyftem of morals, founded on principles 
the moft generous and dignified which unaflifted 
reafon is capable of difcovering. Man, they 
taught, was formed not for {peculation or indo- 
Jence, but for a^ion. He is bom, not for him- 
felf alone, but for his fellow men. The happinefs 
of the fociety of which he is a member, the ^ood 
' of mankfnd, are his ultimate and higheft objects. 
Jn chufing what to prefer or to reje6l, the juft. 
nefs and propriety of his own choice are the only 
confideration^ to which he ftiould attend. The 
events which may follow his aflions are not in • 

his own power, and whether they be prosperous 
or adverfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the pu- 
rity of the motives which induced him to aft, he 
can enjoy that approbation of his own mind, 
which conftitutes genuine happinefs, indepen- 
dent of the power of fortune or the opinions of 
other men. " Man (fays the author of the Ma« 
** habarat) enjoyeth not freedom from adlion* 
** Every man is involuntarily urged to aft by . 
** thofe principles which are inherent in his na* 
*« ture. He who reftraineth his a^ive faculties, 
<« and fittethdown with his mind attentive to the 
<* objefts of his fenfes, may be called on^ of an 
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** aftrayed fouL The man is praifed, who having 
*^ fubdiied all his paflions, performeth with his 
*' a6live faculties all the funftions of Ufa uncon-. 
*' cerned about the event\ Let the motive be 
*^ in the deed, and not in the event. Be not on6 
** whofe motive for a6lion is the hope of reward, 
•* Let not thy life be fpent in ina6tion. Depend 
** upon application, perform thy duty, abandoil 
** all thought of the confequence, and make th6 
** event equal, whether it'terminate in good or 
" in evil ; for fuch an equality is called Yog 
** [i. e, attention to what is fpiritualj. Seek an 
** afylum then in wifdom alone ; for the mifer- 
^* able and unhappy are fo on account of the 
** event of things. Men who are endued with 
*' true wifdom are unmindful of good or evil in 
*^ this world. Study then to obtain this applica- 
** tion of thy underftanding, for fuch application 
** in bufinefs is a precious art. Wife men whd 
* ** have abandoned all thought of the fruit which 

** is produced from their a6lions, are freed from 
** the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
" eternal happinefs*." 

Fhom thefe and other paflages which I might 
have quoted, we learn that the diftinguifhing 
dodlrines of the Stoical fch6ol were taught in 
India many ages before the birth 6f !^eno, and 
inculcated with a perluafive eatti^ftn^fe nearly 
r6fembling that of Epiftetus ; and it is not with- 
out aftonifliment that we find the tenets of this 
miniy ^iye philofophy, which fe^tiijx) be formed 

^ feaghvat-Gecta, p. 44. * Baghvat-Gecte, p. 40. 
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only for men of the moft vigorous fpirit, pre- 
fcribed as the rule of condu^ to a race of peo- 
ple more eminent (as is generally fuppofed) for 
the gentlenefe of their difpofition than for the 
elevation of their minds. 

3d> Physics. In all the fcie'aces which con- 
tribute towards extending our knowledge of na- 
ture, in mathematics, inechauics, and aftronomy. 
Arithmetic is of elementavy ufe. In whatever 
country then we find thatliich attention Ims been 
paid to the improvemeirt of arithmetic as to ren- 
der its operations moft eafy and corre6t, we may 
prefume that the foiences dependihg upon it 
have attained a fi^iperior degree of perfe6lion^ 
Such iraproveme^it of this fcience we find in In- 
dia. While, among the Greeks and Romans, the 
only method ufed for the notation of numhers^ 
was by the letters of the alphabet, which ne- 
ceflarily rendered arithmetical calculation ex- 
tremely tedious and operofe, the Indians had,, 
from time immemorial, employed for thefame 
purpofe the ten cyphers, or figure*, now univer- 
fally known, and by means of them performed 
every operation m arithmetic with the greateffc 
facility and expedition* By the happy invention^ 
of giving a difterent value to each figure accord- 
ing to its change of place, no more than tea 
figures are needed in calculations the moft com* 
plex, and of any given extent ; and arithmetic 
is the moft perfe^ oCall the fcieaces. The Ara*- 
bians, not long after thei^ lettlement in Spain,^ 
introduced this mode of notation into Europe,, 
and were candid enough to acknowledge that 

a 4 they * 
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they had derived the knowledge of it from the 
Indians. Though the advantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet fo flowly 
do mankind adopt new inventions,, that the ufe 
of it was for fome time confined to fcience ; by 
degrees, however, men of bufinefs rdinquilhed 
the former cumberfome method of computation 
by letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into 
general ufe throughout Europe "". It is nowfo 
familiar and fimple^ that the ingenuity of the 
people, to whom we are indebted for the inven- 
tion, is lefs obferved and lefs celebrated than it 
merits. 

The aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftiU 
more confpicuous of their extraordinary progrefe 
. in fcience. The attention and fuccefs with, which 
they fludied the motions of the heavenly bodies 
were fo little known to the Greeks and Romans, 
that it is hardly mentioned by them but in the 
moft curfory manner "• But as foon as the Ma- 
hoipedans eftabliihed an intercourfe with the na- 
tives of India, they obferved and celebrated the 
fuperiority of their aftronomical knowledge. 
Of the Europeans who vifite^ India after the 
communication with it by the Cape of Good 
Hope was difcovered, M. Bernier, an inquifitive 
and phUofophical traveller, was one of the firft 
who learned that the Indians had long applied 
to the ftudy of aftronomy, and had made con- 
. fiderable progrefi in that fcience^. His infor* 

^ Montucla Hift. dea Mathemat. torn. i. p. 3^, &c. 
. » Stfabo, Kb. xv. p. 1047. A. Dion. Perieg. v. 1 173. 
- * Voyages, torn, iu p. 145, &c. 
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mation, however, feems to have been very gene- 
ral and imperfect. We are indebted for the firft 
fcientific proof of the great proficiency of the 
Indians in ailronomical knowledge, to M. de la 
Loubere, who, on his return from his embafiy to 
Siam, brought with him an extra6l from a Si-A.D.i68r» 
amefe manufcript, which contained tables and 
rules for calculating the places of the fun and 
moon. The manner in which thefe tables were 
conftru6led rendered the principles on which 
they were founded extremely obfcure, and it 
required a commentator as converfant in aftro- 
nomical calculation as the celebrated Caflini, to^ 
explain the meaning of this curious fragment* 
The epoch of the Siamefe tables correfponds to 
the 2 ill of March, A, D. 638. Anothei^ fet of 
tables was tranfmitted from ChrifnabOuram, in 
the Camatic, the epoch of which anfwers to the 
loth of March, A. D. 1491. A third fet of ta- 
bles came from Narfapour, and the epoch of 
them goes no farther back than A.D* 1569* 
The fourth and moll curious fet of tables was 
publilhed by M. le Gentil, to whom they were 
communicated by a learned Brahmin of Tirva- 
lore, a fmall town on the Coromandel .coall, 
about twelve miles well of Negapatam. The 
epoch of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and 
coincides with the beginning of the celebrated 
sera of the Calyougham or CoUee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, 
three thoufand one hundred and two years be- • 
forethebirthof ChriftP. 
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These four fets of tables have been examined 
and compared by M. &ully, who with fingular 
felicity of genius has c<M>joined anuncominon de- 
gree of eloquence with the patient reiearches of 
an aftronomer, and the profouad inveiligations 
of a geometrician. His calculations have been 
verified^ and bis reafonings have been iUuftrated 
and extended by Mr. Playfair, in a very mafterly 
I>ifiertation, publifhed in the Tranla&ions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh \. 

Instead (^attemptii^ to follow them in rea<^ 
fonings apd calculations^ which from their nature 
are often abilrufe and tntricatCi I iball &ti&fy my^ 
felf with giving &ch a general view of them as is 
fuited to a popular work. This, I hope, may con- 
vey a proper idea of what has been publifhed 
concerning the aftronomy of India, a fub^e£l too 
curious and important to be omitted in any ac- 
count of the ftatfi of fcience in that country j 
and, without interpofing any judgment of my 
own, I {ball leave each of my readers to form 
his own opinion. 

It may ht confidered as the general refult of 
all the enquiries, reafonings, and calculations, 
with refpe^ to Indian ailronomy, which have 
hitherto been made public, " That the motion of 
** the heavenly bodies, and more particularly 
a their fituation at the commencement of the 
^ different epochs to which the four fets of tables 



*» Vol. H. p. 155. 
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^ refer, are afcertained with great accuracy; and 
•* that many of the elements of their calculationsi 
** elpecially for very remote ages, are verified by 
*^ an aftonifhing coincidence with the tables of 
** the modem aftronomy of Europe, when im- 
*^ proved by the lateft and moft nice dedu6lions 
•^ from the theory of gravitation/* Thefe con* 
clufions are rendered peculiarly interefting, by 
the evidence which they afford of an advance* 
ment infcience unexampled in the hifloryof rude 
nations. The Indian Brahmms, who annually 
circulate a kind of almanac, containing aftrotio^ 
mical predictions of fome of the more remarkable 
phenomena in the heavens, fuch as the new and 
fUll moons, the eclipfes of the fun atid moon, are 
in poflelBon of certain methods of calculation, 
which, upon examination, are found to involve 
in them a very extenfive fyftem of aflronomical 
knowledge. M. le Gentil, a French ailronomer, 
had an opportunity, while in India, of obferving 
two eclipfes of the moon which had been calcu- 
lated by a Brahmin, and he found the error in 
either to be very inconfiderable. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifing 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prin* 
ciples on which the tables, by which they calcu- 
litte, are Gonftni6led. For the method of predifl>i 
ing eclipfes, which is followed by the Brahmins, 
ill of a kind altogether different from any that has 
been found in the poffeflion of rude nations in the 
infancy of aflronomy. In Chaldasa, and even ia 
Greece^ in tile early ages, the method of calcu* 
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lating eclipfes was founded ontbe obfervation of 
a certain period or cycle, after which the eclipfes 
of the fun and moon return nearly in the feme 
order ; but there was no attempt to analyfe the 
different circumflances on which the eclipfe de- 
pends, or to deduce its phenomena from a pre«> 
cife knowledge of the motions of the fun aud 
moon. This lafP was referved for a more ad- 
vanced period, when geometry, as well as arith- 
metic, were called in to the affiftance of aflro- 
nomy, and if it was attempted at all, feems n6t 
to have been attempted with fuccef^ before the 
age of Hipparchus. It is a method of this 
fiiperior kind, founded on principles and on an 
analyfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Bralimins, 
and they never employ any of the grofler eflima* 
tions, which were the pride of the firfl aflrono* 
mers in Egypt and Chaldaea. 

The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided 
in their calculations by thefe principles, though 
they do not now underftand them ; they know 
only the ufe of the tables which are in their 
pofTeffion, but are unacquainted with the me* 
thod of their conflrufilion. The Brahmin who 
vifited M. le Gentil at Pondicherry, and in- 
ftrufted him in the ufe of the Indian tables, 
had no knowledge of the jprinciples of fais art, 
and difcovered no curiofity concerning the na« 
ture of M. le GentiPs obfervations, or about 
the inflruments which he employed. He was 
equally ignorant with refpe€t to the authors of 
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tbefe tables : and whatever is to be learnt con- 
ceming the time or place of their conftru6tion, 
muft be deduced from the tables themfelves. 
One fet of thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) 
profefs to be as old as the beginning of the Ca- 
lyougham, or to go back to the year 3102 before 
tiie Chriftian aeraj.but as nothing (it may be fup- 
pofed) is eafier than for an aftibnomer to give to 
his tables what date he pleafes, and by calculat- 
ing backwards, to eftablifli an epoch of any af- 
figned antiquity, the pretenfions of the Indian 
aftronomy to fo remote an origin are not to be 
admitted without exanlination. 

That examination has accordingly been infti-. 
tuted by M. Bailly, and the refult of his inquiries 
is aflerted to be, tliat the aftronomy of India is 
founded on obfervations which caqnot be of a 
much later date than the period above mention- 
ed. For the Indian tables reprefent the ftate of 
the heavens at that period with aftonifliing ex- 
a6lne& ; and there is between them and the cal- 
culations of our modern aftronomy fuch a con- 
formity with rrfpeft to thofe ages, as could refult 
from nothing, but from the authors of the former 
having accurately copied from nature, and hav- 
ing delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to give 
fome idea of the high degree of accuracy in the 
Indian tables, I fliall fele6t a few inftances of it, 
out of many that might be produced. The place 
of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at the 
J^eginniog of th^ Calyougham, as ftated'in the 
8 tables 
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tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-feven niinutes 
greater than by the tables of M. de la Caille,when 
corre^ed by the calculations of M. de la Grange* 
The place of the xnoon, in the fame tables, for , 
the feme epoch, is only thirty-feven minutes dif- 
ferent from the tables of Mayer, The tables rf 
Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no left 
than ten degrees with relpe6l to the place of the 
fun, and eleven degrees with refpedl to that of 
the moon. The acceleration of the moon's mo- 
tion reckoning from the beginning of the Ca- 
lyougham to the prefent time, agrees, in the In- 
dian tables, with thofe of Mayer to a fingle mi- 
nute. The inequality of the fun's motion, and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, which were both 
greater in former ages than they are now, as 
reprefented in the tables of Tirvalore, are almoil 
of the precife quantity that the theory of gravi- 
tation affigns to them three thoufend years before 
theChriftian sera. It is accordingly for thofe 
-very remote ages (about 5000 years diftant from 
the prefent) that their aflronomy is moft acco- 
rate, and the nearer we come down to our own 
times, the conformity of its refults with ours di- 
tninifhes. It feems reafonable to fuppofe, that 
the time when its rules are moft accurate, is the 
time when the obfervations were made on which 
thefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly main- 
tains that none of all the aftronomical iyftems of 
Greece or Perlia, or of Tartary, from forae of 
which it might be fufpe^d that ^ Indian 

16 tables 
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labi?es were copstd^ can be made to a|p:ee itrith 
themi% efpedally when we calculate Ifor very re- 
mote a^^s. The fuperior perfeftion of the Indian 
tables bocomes always more conipicuous as we 
go farther back mto antiquity. This fhews, like-r 
wife, how lUflficult it is to conftruS: any aftn>no« 
mical tables which will agree with the itate of liie 
heavens for a peiiod lb remote &om ihe time when 
the tables were conftrti6led, as four or five thou- 
fimd years. It ii^ only from aftronomy in its mod 
advanced ftate, fuch as it has attained in modem 
Europe, that fuch accuracy is to be expected. 

When an eftimate is eaideavoured to be made 
©f the geometrical ikill necefiary for the con- 
ftru£lion of the Indian tables and rules, it is found 
to be very confiderable ; and, befide the know* 
Jedge of elementary geometry, it muft have re* 
i^uired plain and ^herical trigonometry, or fome** 
thing equivalent to them, together with certain 
ineti^ods of approximating to the values of geo» 
metric:id magnitudes, which feem torife very far 
above t.he dements of any of thofe fciences* 
Some of t^iiefe laft mark alfo very clearly (al- 
tilough this Ji»3 not been obferved by M. Bailiy) 
Aat the places to which thefe tables are adapted, 
muft be fituatcd between the Tropics, becaufe 
they are idtcgether inapplicable at 9 greater dif- 
tanoe from the Equatv^r. 

F410M liiis lon^ imlu^on, t^e conclufion whidb 
feems obvioufly to refult is, thc?t the Indian aftro- 
liomy is foutid€«i ut>on obfervatk^ns which were 

made 
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made at a very early period ; and when we cita* 
fider the exa£t agreement of the placfes which 
they aflign to the fun and moon, and other hea- 
venly bodies, at that epoch, with thofe deduced 
from the tables of De la Caille and Mayer, it 
ftrongly confirms the tmth of the pofition which 
I have been endeavouring to eftablilb concerning 
the early and high date of civilization in India* 

Before I quit this fubje^t, there is one cif- 
cumftance which merits particular attention. All 
the knowledge which we have hitherto acquired 
of the principles and conclufions of Indian aftro- 
Domy is derived from the fouthem part of the 
Caraatic, and the tables are adapted to places 
fituated between the meridian of Cape Comorin 
and that which pafTes through the eaftern part 
of Ceylon '. The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac- 
knowledge that their fcience of aftronomy wos 
derived from the North, and that their methori of 
') calculation is denominated Fakiam^ or Nf;w, to 

diftinguiih it from the Siddantam, or anci^<mt me- 
thod eflabliihed at Benares, which they allow to 
be much more perfeft ; and we learn, from Abul 
Fazel, that all the aftronomers of Indoftan rely 
entirely upon the precepts conUined in a book 
called Soorej Sudhantj compofod in a very remote 
j period'. It is manifeftly itom this book that 

i the method to which the jSrahmins of the South 

\ - gave the name of Sidd^ntam is taken. Benares 

has been from time immemorial the Athens of 

' Baflly, Dif. Prelim, p. xyiL • Ajre^ii Akbcryi iii. p. & 

India^ 
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India, the refidence of the moil learned Brah- 
mins, and the feat both of fcience and literature* 
There, it is highly probable, whatever remains 
of the ancient aftronomical knowledge and dif- 
coveries of , the Brahmins i^ flill preferved *. In 
an enlightened age and nation, and during a 
reign diftinguilhed by a fucceffion of the moll 
Iplendid and fuccefsful undertakings^o extend 
the knowledge of nature, it is an obje6l worthy 
of public attention, to take meafures for obtain* 
ing poffeffion of all that time has ipared of the 
j)hilofophy and inventions of the moll early and 
, moll, highly civilized people of the Eall. It is 
with .peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. Benares 
is fubje6l to its dominion ; the. confidence of the 
Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative J fome of our countrymen 
are acquainted with that facred language in 
which the mylleries both of religion and of 
fciejQce are recorded; movement and a6livity 
has been given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout 
all the Britifti eftablifliments in India j perfons 
who vifited that country with other views, though 
engaged in occupations of a very different kind, 
are now carrying on fcientific and literary re- 
fearches with^ ardour and fuccefs. Nothing 
feems* now to be wanting but that thofe en- 
traded with the adminift ration of the Britifli 

*. M. Bcrnier, in the year 1668, faw a large hall in Benaret 
filled with the works of the Indian pMlofophers^ phyficians, 
and poets. Voy. iL p, 148. 
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empire in India, fliould enable fome perfoii ca- 
pable, by his talents and liberality of fentiment, 
of inveftigating and explaining the more abftrufe 
parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole 
time to that important obje6l. Thus Great 
Britain may have the glory of exploring fully 
that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of 
ficft opening to the people of Europe \ 

VL The laft evidence which I Ihall mentiok 
df the early and high civilization of the ancient 
Indians, is deduced from the confideration of 
iheir religious tenets and pr^ices. The inftitu- 
tions of religion, publicly eftablifhed in all the 
extenfive countries ftretching from the banks of 
the Indus to Cape Comorin, prefent to view an 
afpe6t nearly fimllar. They form a regular and 
complete lyllem of fuperftition, fi:rengthened 
and upheld by every thing which can excite the 
reverence and fecure the attachment of the 
people. The temples confecrated to their dei- 
ties afe magnificent, and adorned not only with 
rich offerings, but with the mofl exquifite works 
in painting and fculpture, which the artifts, 
higheil in efi;imation among them, were capable 
of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their 
worfhip are pompous an4 fplendid, and the per- 
formance of them not only mingles in all the 
more momentous tranfa6lions of common life, 
but confliitutes an effential part of them. The 
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Brahmins, who, as miniilers of religion, prefide 
in all its functions, are elevated above every 
other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble, but acknowledged to be facred. 
They have eflablifhed among themfelves a re- 
gular hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, 
.byfecuring fubordination in their own order, 
^adds weight to their authority, and gives them a 
more abfolute dominion over the minds of the 
people. This dominion they fupport by the com- 
mand of the immenfe revenues with which the 
liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims 
»nd devotees, have enriched their Pagodas'". ; 

It is far from my intention to enter into apy 
minute detail with reipe6l to this vail and com- 
plicated lyftem of fuperftition. An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude of deities which are 
the objects of adoration in India; to defcribe 
the fpiendour of worfhip in their Pagodas, and 
the immenfe variety of their rites and ceremo- 
nies ; to recount the various attiibutes and func- 
tions which the craft of priefts, or the credulity 
<)f the people, have afcribed to their divinities ; 
eTpecially if I were to accompany all this with 
the review of the numerous and often fancifpl 
fpeculations and theories of learned men on this 
fubjedt, would require ^ work of great magni- 
tude. I (hall, therefore, on this, as on fome of 
the former heads, confine myfelf to the precife 

* Rogfr Porte Ouverte, p, 39. 2091 &c. 
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point which I have kept uriifbrmly in view, and 
by cbnfidering the ftate of reKgion in India, I 
fliall endeavour not only to throw additional 
light on the ftate of civilization in that country, 
but I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, 1 
fliall l)e able to give what may be confidered iaS 
a fketch and outline bf the hiftory and prOgrefe 
of fuperftition iiid falfe religion in every region 
of the earth, 

I. We may bbferve, that, in every country, the 
received mythology, or fyftem of liiperftitious 
belief, with all the rites and ceremonies which it 
prefcribes, is formed in the infancy of fociety, in 
rude and barbat'ous times. True religion is as 
different from fuperftition in its origin, as in its 
nature* The former is the offspring of reafon 
cherilhed by fcience, and attains to its higheft 
perfection in ages of light and improvement. 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and 
it is always in the darkeft periods that it acquires 
the greateft vigour. That numerous part of the 
human ^ecies whofe lot is labour, whofe prin- 
cipal and almoft fole occupation is tofecure fub- 
fift!ence, has neither leifure nor capacity for en- 
tering into that path of intricate and refined 
{peculation, which conducts to the knowledge 
of the principles of rational religion. When 
the intelle£lual powers are jufl; beginning to nta* 
fold, and their firft feeble exertions are di- 
rented towards a few objects of primary necef- 
fii^ and ufe ; when the faculties of the mind are 
& limited as not to have formed general and 
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abflra^fc ideas ; wheiji language is fo 1;>arren as to, 
be deftitute of names to di^inguilh any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes j it is pre- 
pofterous to expeft that men fliould be capa- 
ble of tracing the relation between eflfe6ls m(\ 
their caufes j or to fuppofe that they fliouid rifet 
from the contemplation of the former to the dif- 
covery of the latter, and form juft conceptions 
of one Supreme Being, as the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the univerfe. The idea of creation is 
fo familiar, wherever the mind is enlarged }fy. 
fcience, and illuminated by revelation, that we 
feldom reflect how profound and abftrufe th^ 
idea is, or confider what progrefs man muft have 
made in obfervation and refearch, before he 
could arrive at any diftindt knowledge of tjiia 
elementary principle in religion. But even in 
its rude ftate, the human mind, formed for reli- 
gion, opens to the reception of ideias, which are 
deftined, when corrected, and refined, to be the 
great fource of confolation amidft the cala- 
mities of life. Thefe apprehenfions, however, 
are originally indiftin6l and' perplexed, and 
feem to be fuggefted rather by the dread of im- 
pending evils, than to flow from gratitude for 
jbleflings received. While nature holds on her 
courfe with uniform and undifturbed regularity, 
men enjoy the benefits refulting from it, without 
much inquiry concerning its caufe. But every 
deviation from this regular courfe roufes apd 
^pniflies them. When they behold eyents to 
which they are not accuflomed, they fearch for 
the caufes of them with eager curiofity. Their 
S3' under- 
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underftanding is often unable to difcover 
thefe, but imagination, a more forward and 
ardent faculty of the mind, decides without 
heiitation. It afcribes the extraordinary^ oc- 
currences in nature to the influence of in- 
vifible beings, and fuppofes the thunder, the 
hurricane, and the earthquake, to be the im- 
mediate effe& of their agency. Alarmed by 
thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame 
time, to many dangers and difafters, which are 
utiavoidable in the early and uncivilized ftate of 
fociety, men have recourfe for prote6tion to 
power fuperior to what is human, and the firft 
rites or pra6lices which bear any refemblance 
to a6ls of religion, have it for their object to 
avert evils which they fuffer or dread ^. 

II. As fuperllition and falfe religion take their 
rife, in every country, from nearly the fame 
fentiments and apprehenfions, the ihvifible be- 
ings, who are the firft obje6lsi of veneration, 
^ |iave every where a near refemblance. To con- 
ceive an idea of one fuperiii tending mind, c^* 
pable of arranging and dire6ting all the various 
operations of nature, feeqs to be an attainment 
far beyond the powers of man in the more 
early llages of his progrefs. His theories, more 
fuited to the limited fphere of his own bbferva- 

7 In the feqond volume of the Hiftoiy of America, p. 183. 
of fifth edition, I gave nearly a fimilar actount qf the origin 
of faUe religion. Inftead of labouring to convey the ^une ideas 
m different language, I have inferted here fonie paragnqphs.^ 
the fame words I then ufed. 
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tion^ are not fo refined. He fqppofes that there 
is ^ (Jiftin6l caufe of every, remarkable effe6l, and 
afcribes to a feparate power every ^vent which 
attracts his attention, qt excitds his terror. He 
i^ncies that it is the province of one deity to 
point the lightning, and, with an awful found, 
tp hurl the irrefiftible thunderbolt at the head of 
tbe guilty ; that another rides in the whirlwind, 
and, at his pleafure, raifes or dills the |;empeft ; 
that a third rules over the ocean ^ that a fpurtlj 
is the god of battles j that while malevolent 
powers fcatter the feeds of aniraofity and dit 
cord, and kindle in t]}e b^eaft thofe angry paft 
fions which give rife tp war, and terminate in 
deftru6lion, others of a nature more benign, by 
infpiring the hearts of men with kindnefs and 
love, ilrengthen the bond of focial union, aug- 
ment the happinefs, and increafe the number of 
t;he human race. 

WjTHOUT defcending farthef into detail, or at-r 
tempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of 
deities to which the fancy or the fears of men 
have allotted the direction of the feveral depart- 
ments in nature, we may recognife a ftriking uni- 
fprmity of features in the iyfl^ems pf fuperfl^itioij 
eilablilhed throughput ?very part of the earthy 
The lefs men h^ve advanced beyond the ftate of 
favage life, and the more flender thpir acquaint? 
ance with the operations of nature, the fewer 
were their deities in number, and the more cpm- 
pendious was their theological creed ; but as 
their mind gradually opened, apd th^ir know^ 
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ledge continued to extend, the ol)je6ls of their^ 
veneration multiplied, and the articles of their 
faith became more numerous. This took 
place remarkably among the Greeks in Europe, 
and the Indians in Afia, the two people in thofe 
great divifions of the eartli, who were moft 
early civilized, and to whom, for that reafon, 
I Ihall confine all ray obfervations. They be- 
lieved, that over every movement in the natural 
world, and over every fun^ion in civil or do- 
meflic life, even the moft common and trivial, 
a particular deity prefided. The manner in 
which they arranged the ftations of thefe Ibper- 
intending powers, and the offices which they al- 
lotted to each, were in many relpe6ls the fame. 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the 
power of Jupiter, of Neptune, of iEolus, of 
Mars, of Venus, according to the mythology 
of the Weft, is afcribed in the Eaft to th^ 
agency of Agn6e, the god of fire j Varoon^ 
the god of oceans } Vayoo, the god of wind* j 
Cama, the god of love ; and a variety of othet 
divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of meti having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginaiy beings, 
they aiTcribed to them fuch qualities and a6l;ions 
as they deemed fuitable to their charaiSler and 
fun6tions. It is one of the benefits derived froicn 
true religion, that by fetting before men a ftand- 
ard of perfe<a excellence, which they Ihbuld have 

* Baghvat-pGeeta, p, 94* 
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atwa3rs m their eye, and endeavt)w to re&mble, ' 
it may be laid to bring down virtue from heaven 
to earth, and to form the human mind after a 
divine model. In fabricating fyftems of falfe re- 
ligion, the procedure is dire6lly the reverfe. Men 
afcribe to the beings whom they have deified, 
filch adlions as they themfelves admire and cele- 
brate. The qualities of the gods who are the 
obje6ls of adoration, are copied from thofe of the 
worfhippers who bow down before them ; and 
thus many of the imperfe6tions peculiar to men, 
have found admittance into heaven. By know- 
ing the adventures and attributes of any falfb 
deity, we can pronounce, with fome degree of 
certainty, what mull have been ttie fl;^te of fo* 
ciety and manners when he was elevated to that 
dignity. The mythology of Greece plainly in^ 
dicates the chara6ler of the age in which it was 
formed. It tnull have been in times of the 
greateft licentioufnefs, anarchy, and violence, that 
divinities of the higheft rank could be fuppofed 
capable of perpetrating aftions, or of being in- 
fluenced by paffions, which, in more enlightened 
periods, would be deemed a*(lifgrace to human 
natui^e : it mull have been when the earth was 
ftill infefled with dellrudlive monllers, and man* 
kiiid, under forms of government too feeble to 
afford them protetftion, .were expofed to the de- 
p!redations of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of 
lavage oppreflbrs, that the well-known labours 
of Hercules, by which he was raifed fVom earth 
to heaven, coiddhave been iseceflary, or would 
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have been deemed fb highly meritorious. The 
feme obfervation is applicable to the ancient my- 
thology of India. Many of the adventures and 
exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to the 
nidefl ages of turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear, 
the earth of powerful oppreffors, that Viftinou, 
a divinity of the higheft order^ is laid to have 
become fucceflively incarnate, and to have ap- 
peared on earth in various forms*. 

III. The chara6ter and fun£liotis of thofe 
deities which fuperftition created to itfelf as ob-^ 
jedts of its veneration, having everywhere a near 
refemWance, the rites of their worfhip were 
everywhere extremely fimilar. Accordingly, ai^ 
deities were diftinguifhed, either by ferocity of 
character or licentioufnefe of conduct, it is ob- 
vious what fervices miift have been deemed moft 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the 
favour, or to appeafe the wrath of the former, 
fails, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
many of them excruciating to an extreme de^ 
gree, were the nfeans employed. Their altars 
were always bathed in blood, the moll coftly 
victims were offered, whole hecatombs were 
flaughtered, even human facrifices were not un^ 
known, and were held to be the moft powerful 
expiations. In order to gain the good will of 
the deities of the latter defcription, recourfe was 
had to^inftitutions of a very different kind, 19 

» Voyage dt Sonnerat, torn. i. p. 158, &c. . ^ 
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^lendid ceremonies, gay feftivak, heightraed 
by all the pleaiures of poetry, mufic, and dancings 
but often terminating in icenes of indulgence 
too indecent to be defcribed. Of both thefe, 
inftances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worlhip, which I need not mention to my 
learned readers'*. In the Eaft the ceremonial 
of fuperllition is nearly the fame. The manners 
of the Indians, though diftinguiflied from the 
time when they became known to the people of 
the Weft, for mildneis, feem, in a more remote 
period, to have been in a greater di^ee fimilar 
to thofe of other nations. Several of their deities 
were fierce and awful in their nature, and were 
reprefented in their temples under the moft ter- 
rific forms. If we did not know the dominion 
of fuperftition over the human mind, we fliould 
hardly believe, that a ritual of worlhip fuited to 
the charafter of fuch deities, could have been 
eftabliihed among a gentle people. Every a6l 
of religion, performed in honour of fome of their 
gods, feems to have been prefcribed by fear. 
Mortifications and penances fo rigorous, fo pain- 
fiil, and fo long continued, that we read the 
accounts of them with aftonifliment and horror, 
were multiplied. Repugnant as it is to the 
feelings of an Hindoo to flied the blood of 
any creature that has life, many different ani- 
mals, even the moft ufeful, the horfe and the 
fow, were offered up as viftims upon the al- 

^ Straboi lib. Viii. p. 581. A. Lib. xii. p. 837. C. 
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tai» of fiime of t&eir godU"^; a»d what is Ml 
more ftraoge^ tibe Pagodas of tiie Eaft were 
pottuted with huaan lacrifices as well as the 
teaiples oTthe Weil''. But religious inftitutions^ 
and ceremonies of a left feieere kind, were more 
adapted to the genius of a people, formed, hy 
the extreme fenfibility both of their mental and 
coifoffeal frame, to an immoderate love of plea- 
fiite. In no part of the earth was a coi£ne6tion 
between the gratification *bf fenfual defire and 
the rites (^public religion, di%layed with more 
avowed indecency than in India. In every Pa- 
goda there was a band of women iet apart for 
the fervic^ of the idol honoured there, and de- 
voted from their early years to a life of pleaAire ; 
^ for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education Which add^ fo many elegant itccom* 
plifhments to their natural charms, that what 
they gained by their prc^gacy, often brought no 
inconfiderable acceffion to .the revenue of the 
temple. In every fun^on performed in the Pago- 
das, as well as in every public proCeffion, it is the 
office of thefe women to dance before the id<J, 
and to fing hymns in his praifo ; and it is difficult 
to fay, whether they trefpafe moft againft decency 
by the geflures they exhibit, or by the verfes 
which they recite. The walls of the Pagoda are 

* Ayecn Akbery, toI. iii, p. 241, Roger Porte Ouverte, 
P- 251. 

^ Heeto-pades, p. 185—322. Afiat. Refearches, vol. i. 
p«265. Voyage de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 207. Roger,, 
p. 251. 
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'covered with paijltkigs, m^^ftile no left iiideti- 
^cate* ; atid in tlte'ihhermdfl'rec^s of the t^mpl^ 
rfor it would be profette'to call it the fan6buair)s 
^s placed the Lingean^ ati 'emblem of )produ6live 
'power too gr6fe to be fe^phuited^ 

IV. Hc^ abfurd foever the artictes of faith 
'may be which fuperftitidti has ^opted, or how 
unhallowed the rkes Which' it jireCcribes, the for- 
mer are recdved in ^very age and ooutitry with 
liiihefitatihg aiTent, by the great body of the 
^^eople, andHhe latter obfetved with fcrupulous 
'e^a6thefs. In bur redbninrgs conbemiiig rdi- 
^ gious opinions and* practices which diffisr widely 
from our owft, we are extremely apt to err. 
Having been inilni6ted ourfelvte in^e princi« 
' ples^ of a religion, worthy in every reipe^ of that 
divine wifdom by which they wei'e di6tated, we 
frequently exprefi wonder at the credulity ol 
nations in embracing fyftems of beUef wl^ch ap- 
pear to us fo dire^y rqmgtiant to tight reafon^ 
and fometimea ful][)e6t that tenets fo wild and 
extravagant do not really gajmi credit ^th them. 
But experience may fitdsfy us, that neither our 
wonder nor fkfpicions are well founded. No 
article of the pnblic religion was called in quef- 
tion by thofe people of ancient Europe, with 

• * Voyage de OentiL voU i* p. 244. a6o« Preface to Code 
pS Gentoo Liwsy 'p. Ivii. 

f Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage de Sonnerat^YoI. i, 
p. 41. 175. iSketches, vol. i. p, 203. Hamfiton's Trar. toL u 

P-379- -. . 
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i^rhofe hiiloiywe are beft acquiuntedy itnd no 
pra&ice which it enjoined appeared improper to 
them. On the other hand, every opinion that 
tebded to dimimlh the reverence of men for the 
gods of their country, or to alienate them from 
their worlhip, excited among the Greeks and 
Romans that indignant zeal which is natural to 
wery people attached to their religion, by a 
firm perfuafion of its truth. The attachment of 
the Indians, both in ancient and modern times, 
to the tenets and rites of their anceilors, has 
been, if poffible, ftill greater. In no country of 
which we have any account, were precautions 
taken with fo much fblicitude to place the great 
• body of the people beyond the reach of any 
temptation to doubt or diibelief. They not only 
were prevented, (as I have already obferved the 
great bulk of mankind muil always be in every 
country,) from entering upon any ipeculative 
inquiry, by the various occupations of aftive and 
laborious life, but any attempt to extend the 
Iphere of their knowledge was exprefely prohi* 
bited. If one of the Sooder caft, by far the moft 
numerous of the four into which the whole na- 
tion was divided, prefiimed to read any portion 
of the facred books, in which all the fcience 
known in India is contained, he was feverely 
puniflied j if he ventured to get it by heart, he 
was put to death ^ To afpire after any higher 
degree of knowledge than the Brahmins have 
been pleafed to teach, would be deemed not 

( Code of Gentoo Law8» ch. %xL j 7. 
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only prefumption but impiety. Even the higher 
cafts depended entirely for inftru6lion on the 
Brahmins, and could acquire no portion of 
faience but what they deigned to communicate. 
By means of this, a devout reverence was uni- 
verfally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
rWere confidered as facred ; and though the faith 
of the Hindoos has been often tried by fevere 
perfecutions, excited by the bigotry of their Ma- 
homedan conquerors, no people ever adhered 
with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of 
, their anceftors **. 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are difFufed through any country, the 
%fl;em of fuperftition is fubje6led to a fcrutiny 
from which it was formerly exempt, and opinions 
ipread which imperceptibly diminifh its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exami^ 
nation is always favourable to truth, but fatal to 
error. What is received with implicit feith in 
ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or indig- 
nation in an enlightened period. The hiflory of 
Teligion in Greece^ and Italy, the only countries 
of Europe which, in ancient times, were difl.in- 
guifhed for their attainments in fcience, confirms 
the truth of this obfervation. As loon as fcience 
made fuch progrefe in Greece as rendered m«i 
Capable of difcerning the wifdom, the forefight, 
and the goodnefs difplayed in creating, preferv- 
ing, and governing the world, they muft have 
perceived, that the chara6lers of the divinities 

* Orme*i Fragment, p. 102. Sonnerat, vol, i. p. 'i94- • 
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:which were propofed as the obje£ls of adaration 

in their temples, could not entitle them to be 

cpnfidered a? the prefiding powers in nature. A 

poet might addrefe Jupiter as the father of gods 

and men, who, governed both by eternal laws; 

jHCt to a,philofopher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory 

pf whofe life is a feries of violent and licentioqs 

bleeds, which ^would render any man odious or 

jie^icable, mud have ;^ppeared^ altogether un- 

worthy of that ftation. The nature of the reli- 

g^ons fervice celebrated in their temples mud 

have been no lefs offenfive to an enlightened 

mind, than the chara6ter of the deities in honour 

{of ^whom it was perfohned. Inflead of inftitu- 

'tions, tcaiding to reclaim men from vice, to form 

\or to ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to elevate 

J the mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity,' fuper- 

fftitsoi:! either occupied its votaries in frivolous 

•unmeaning ceremQnies,or prefcribedrites^ which 

vopierated, with fatal influenee, in inflaming the 

/pafffionsand corrupting the heart. 4 

fois withiimidity, however, and caution* tb»t 

f men venture to attack the eftabliihed religion, ^f 
their country, or to impugn opinions which b^ve 
be^i long held facred. At. firft, fome philoib* 

:.phers endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations 
aodrefiuied comments, to explain the..p<)|Hilar . 

. mythology, as if it had been a defcription of the 
powers of nature, arid of the various ev^tfs and 
revolutions which take place in thciyftem of 

' the material world, and endeavoured by, this ex- 
pedient, to palliate many of its abfurdities. By 

degrees. 
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degrees, bolder theories concerning religion 
were admitted into the fchools of fcience. Phi- 
lofophers of enlarged views, fenfible of the im- 
piety of the popular fuperftition, formed ideas 
concerning the petfeftions of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Ruler of the^univerfe, 
as jail and rational as have ever been attained 
hj the i^naffifted powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we Ihall 
find, that the obfervation which I have made 
upott the hiftory of falfe religion holds equally 
true there. In India as well as in Greece, it was 
by fcuftivating fcience that men were firft led to 
Examine and to entertain doubts with relpeft to 
the eftabliihed fyftems of fuperftition j and when 
we cbnfider the great difference between the ec- 
* clefiaftit^tal conftitution (if I may ufe thait ex- 
preffion) of the two countries, we are apt to 
imipnei that the eftablifhed fyftem lay more 
dpen to examinatJon m the latter than in thie 
foifeier. In Greece tfiert was ntJt any diftin6t 
fate or oird^r of m6n fet atpatt for performing 
fte funlftion* of religion, or id Iferve a^ heredi- 
tary arid mterefted ^tmrdians^ 6f fts tenets and 
infiiiutiohs. But in Indiai th6 Brahmins were' 
bblrii^the hnnifter^ of religidh, atrti fhey hadan ^ 
^kduSvd right of pl'efitfrng ih all the namerotis 
fifcesf of worftri]^ whrdi ftiperftitioh prefcrib^d as^ 
fteceffary to avert th6 wi'stth of Heaven, or t?6l 
jfetftiter il ^jJilfi^ulr. Thefe diftin^libns atid^ 
privileges fecured to them a wonderful afcendant 
Ovciir theii* cOuhtrymeU ; and every cdnfideratiou 

T that 
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that can influence the human mind, the honour, 
the intereft, the power of their order, called upon 
them to fupport the tenets, and to maintain the 
inftitutions and rites, with which the prefervation 
of this afcendant was fo intimately connected. 

But as the moft eminent perfons of the Cad 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, 
the progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account) was 
great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea 
of the fyftem of nature, and of the power, wit 
dom, and goodnefs difplayed in the formation 
and government of it, as elevated their minds 
above the popular fuperllition, and led them to 
acknowledge and reverence one Supreme Being, 
«* the Creator of all things (to ufe their own ex- 
•* preffions), and from whom all things proceed^*' 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who ex- 
amined the opinions of tlie Brahmins with the 
greateft attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. " They all," fays he, ""believe in tha 
** unity of the Godhead, and although they hold 
^ images in high veneration, it is only becaule 
*« they reprefent celeflial beings, and prevent the 
^* thoughts of thofe who worlhip them from wan- 
** dering ^'' The fentiments of the moft intelli* 
gent Europeans who have vifited India, coincide 
perfectly with his, in refpeA to this point. The 
accounts which. Mr. Bemier received from the 

^ Jaghnt-Geett, p. 84. ' Ajreen Akbery-f toL iii. p. 3. 
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Pundits of Benares, both of their external wor- 
Ihip, and of one Sovereign Lord being the fole 
object of their devotion, is precifely the fame 
with that given by Abul Fazel*". Mr. Wilkins, 
better qualified perhaps than any European ever 
was to judge with re(pe&. to this fubje6li repre- 
fents the learned Brahmins of the prefent time^ 
as Theifts, believers in the unity of God '• Of 
the fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided 
in India feven years, in order to inquire into the 
manners, fciences, and religion of the Hin- 
doos™. The Pundits who tranflated the Code 
of Gentoo Laws, declare, " that it was the Su- 
** preme Being, who, by his power, formed all 
" creatures of the animal, vegetable, and ma- 
" terial world, from the four elements of fire, 
" water, air, and earth, to'^be ah ornament to 
** the magazine of creation ; and whofe compre- 
•* henfive benevolence fele6led man, the centre 
** of knowledge, to have dominion and autho* - 
*• rity over the reft j and, having beftowed upon 
^* this favourite obje6l judgment and under- 
^* ftanding, gave him fupremacy over the cor- 
*« ners of the world °.*' 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fenti- 
ments of later times. The Brahmins being confi- 
dered.by the Mahomedan conquerors of India 
as the guardians of the national religion, have 

^ Voyage, tom.ii. p. 159. 

* Preface to Baghvat-Gceta, p. 24. 

"• Voyage, torn. i. p. 198. ■ Prelim. Difcourf. p. Ixxiiu 
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been fo ftudioufly depreflfed by thehr fimfttical 
2e;il, that the modem members of that order are 
as far inferior to their anceftora in fcienice as in 
powen It is from the writings of their ancient 
Pundits that they derive the moll liberal fenti^ 
ments t^hich they entertain zt prefent^ and the 
wifdom for which they are now celebiuted ha» 
. been traafmitted to them from ages very remote. 

That this aflertion is well founded we are ena- 
bled to pronounce with certainty, as the moft 
profound myfteries of Hindoo theology, ' con- 
cealed with tlie greateft care from the body of 
the people, have been unveiled by the tranfla* 
tions from the Sanfkreet language lately publiihed« 
The principal defign of the Baghvat-Geeta, an 
epifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of the highefl 
antiquity, and of the greateiit authority m India» 
feems to have been to eftabliih the doSlrine of 
. the unity of the Godheadi^ and from a jnft view 
of the divine nature to deduce an idea of what 
worihipwill bemoft acceptable to aperfefiblfeing. 
In it, amidft much obfcure metaphyfical diibuf^ 
fion, fome ornaments of .fency unfuited to our 
taile^ and fome thoughts elevated to a tra£t of 
fublimity into which, from our habits ^f reafon« 
ing and judging, we will find it difficult tp iftUom 
them% WjB find defcriptions of the Supreme 
Being entitled to equal praife with thpife of the 
Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. Of 

® Mr. Haftings's Letter, prefixed to the Eaghtat-Oeeta, 
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tbefe I fhall now produce one to which I for- 
merly iilluded, and refer my readers for others 
to the work itfelf : " O mighty Ifeing/' fiiys 
Arjoon, *« who art the prime Creator, etemaJ 
^ God of Gods, the World's Manlion ! Thou art 
•* the incorruptible Being, diftitidl from all thinga 
^ tranfient. Thou art before all Gods, the an- 
** cient Pooroojh [i. e. vital foul], and the Su- 
^* premeSupporter of theuniverfe. Thou knoweft 
** all things, and art worthy to be known \ thou 
** art the Supreme Manfion, and by thee, O in^ 
•* finite Form, the univerfe was fpread abroad 1 
** reverence be unto the6 before and behind j 
*^ reverence be unto thee on all fides j. O thou 
♦* who art all in all ! Infinite is thy power and 
^* thy glory. — Thou art the father of all things^ 
** animate and inanimate. Thou art the wife in- 
«* ftru6lor of the whole, worthy to "be adored. 
** There is none like imto thee j where, then, in 
** the three worlds, is there one above thee ? 
** Wherefore I bow down ; and, with my body 
*' proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy,^ 
« Lord ! worthy to be adored; for thou fliouldil 
" bear with me, even as a father with his fon, ^ 
" friend with his friend; a lover with his be* 
•' loved^.** A defcription of the Supreme Being 
» ^ven in one of the faCred books of* the Hin*, 
doos, from which it is evident what were the gei. 
ferial feiitiments of the learned Brahmins con* 
eerning the divine nature and perfeftions 2 "As 
♦<* God is ijounatterial, he is above all conception j 
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*^ as he is invifible, he can hive no foirm j but 
" from what we behold of his Worics, we may 
^ conclude, that he is eternal, omnipoteot^know* 
•* ing all things, and prefent every where**/* 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervicein the Pagodas mufthave 
appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of images, 
by a fuperflitious multiplication oi frivolous or 
immoral rites; and they mufthave feen that it was 
only by fanftity of heart, and purity of manners, 
men could hope to gain the approbation of & Be- 
ihg perfect in goodnefs. This truth Veias labours 
to inculcate in the Mahabarat, but with the pru- 
dent referve and artful precautions natural to a 
Brahmin, ftudious neither to offend his country- 
men, nor to dim inilh theinfluenceof hisownorder. 
His ideas concerning the mode of worfhipping 
the deity, are explained in many ftriking pa^^es 
of the poem; but unwilling to multiply quota- 
tions, I fati&fy myfelf with referring to them'. 

When we recolle6lhow flowly the mind of man 
opens to abftra6t ideas, and how difficult (accord* 
ing to an obfervation in the Mahabarat) an invi- 
fible path is to corporeal beings, it is evident that 
the Hindoos muft have attained an high degree 
of improvement before theirfentiments rpfe fofar 
fuperior to the popular fuperftition of their coun- 
try. The diflFerent ftates of Greece had (ubfifted 
long, and had made confiderable progrefs in r^ 

^ Dowe*8 DHSart. p. xl. 

' B«ghyat*Gceta, p. 55. 67. 75. 97. 1 19. 
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finement, before the errors of falfe religiotl began 
to bg dete6led. It was not until the age of Socra- 
tes, and in the fchoolsof philofophy eftabliihedby 
his difdples, that principles adverfe to the tenets 
of the popular fuperftitionwerejnuch propagated. 

' A LOKOER period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and ftatefmen, 
were enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon 
any free difquifition concerning the obje6ls or 
the rights of worfliip, authorized by their an- 
ceftors. But in India the happy effe6ls of pro- 
grefe in fcience were much more early conrpicu** 
ous. Withont adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the Ma- 
habarat was compofed above four thoufand 
years ago, we muft allow, that it is a work of very 
great antiquity, and the author of it difcovers an 
acquaintance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphyfics, more juft and ra- 
tional, than feems to have been attained, at that 
period, by any nation whofe hiftory is known. 

But lb unable are the limited powers of the 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the per* 
fe6lions and operations of the Supreme Being,, 
that in all the theories concerning them, of the 
moll eminent philofophers in the moft enlight- 
ened nations, we lind a lamentable mixture of 
ignorance and error. From thefe the Btahmins 
w6re not more exempt than the lages of other 
couutries. As they held that the lyftem of nature- 
was not only originally ari|tnged by the power 
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^d wifdom <^ God, but tbat ev^ry event which 
bs^p^ed ws^s brought aboyt by his unoiediate 
interpofitioD, and aa they could not comprehend 
how a being could a^ in any place unlefi^ where 
it was prefent, they fuppo&d the Deity to be a 
vivifying principle diffufed through the whole 
creation, an univerfal foul that animated each 
p^rt of it *. Every intelligent natuire, particukrly 
\liXQ fouls of men, they conceived to be portions 
feparated from this great fpiritS to which, 
after fulfilling their deftiny on earth, and attaia- 
iijg a proper degree of purity, they wojiW be 
again re-united. In order to e^e the ftaina 
^it;h which a foul, during ite re0de)^e on earthy 
bias been defiled, by the indulgence of fenfiial 
i^nd corrupt appetites, they taughl that it 
muil pais, in. a long fuccefi^on of toanfmigra* 
tions^ th;:ough the bodies of diiferent animals, 
until, by what it fufters and what it learns ia 
the various fprms of its e^iftence, it Qf^ii be 
fo thproughly refined from all poUutiboo aa to 
be rendered meet for being abforbed into the 
divine effence, and returns like a drop into that 
mpil^ounded ocfcan; frcnn wbigh it odginaJly 
iffy^d^^t Thefe dofStrine? of the Brjabmins, con^ 
cernifig tjbe deity,, m the foul which pervades aJl 
lyit.ure, giving aiaivity and vigour to eveiy pftrt 
of it, a? well a? the final re-iinion of all intuit, 
pgnl; c?e?tMr§«.tp their prim«val'fpurce,coincidi^ 

» BagKvat-peeta^ P» 6^, 78. 85> P^rnier, Xgm. ii\ p. 163, 

* Dow^s Diflert^ p. xMii. 

^Vcj. de Sonnerat, toI, i. p. 192; 200. Baghyat-Gc^ta, 
f» 39. Up J>ow'i.Di^. p* xKit 
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r-perfyStVy mth the tenets q£ the Stoical SchooL 
It i& remaxkahldy that after having observed a 
neac refetBblance in the moft fitblime fentiments 
of their moral doftrine, vre Ihpuld likewife dit 
cover ftich a fimilarity in the errors of their 
theological fpeculations'^. 

ThIs bunian mind^ hMrever, vrhjen. deftitnte of 
faperior guidance, is apt to fall into a pra^ical 
error with relpeft to religion, of a tendency ftiU 
more dangerous. When philofophejps^ by their 
attainments in fiuence, began to acquii^ foch 
juft ideas of the nature and perfei&fc{ott6 of the 
Supreme Being, a& convinced themthafc tbepOr 
pukr fyftem of fuperftitioa wa6 not only ^l^urd^ 
but impious, they were fully aware/ of all the 
dai^r which might btiSq Gtom communicating, 
what they had difbovered to the pec^le, incapa«^ 
ble of comprehending the force of thoiSe reaibns. 
which had fwayed with them, and fo zealoufly 
attadied to. eftobltfhed Opinions, as to revolt 
againft any attempt to deteSfc their, ff^fehood. 
l^iftead, therefore, of allowing a.ny ray of that- 
knowledge which iUumiimted tteir ojwn minds ^ 
to readi them, they formed a theo^^ to juftify 
their own coQdud, and to prevait the darlcne& 
o£ that cloud which hung over the ininds of theiip 
feUow.-men from bemg ever diip^ll^. The 
val^u- and unlearned j. they contendefd,. had no 
right to. truth. Doomed .by their qopdition to 
remain, in. ignorance, theywerei te be kept in 

* Lipfij Phyfiol. Stoicor. &}.i. £ffert. viii. xxu Seneca, 
Antoninus, Ej^QeCus, paiEdu 
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order by delufion, and allured to do what is 
right, or deterred from venturiog upbii what is 
wrong, by the hope of thofe imaginary rewards 
which AipeHlition promifes, and the dread of 
thofe punifliments which it threatens. In con- 
firmation of this, I might quote the do&rine of 
mod of the philofophic fe£ts, and produce the 
words of almoft every eminent Greek and Ro- 
man writer. It will be fufiicieot, however, to 
lay before my readers a remarkable pafTage in 
Strabo, to whom I have been fo often indebted 
in the courfe of my refearches^ and who was no 
Ifefs qualtfieSl to judge with refpe^ to the poli-- 
tical opinions of his contemporaries, than to 
defcribe the countries which they inhabited. 
** What is marvellous in fable, is employed," 
fays he, ^< ibmetimes to pleafe, and ibmetimes 
«• to infpire terror, and both thefe are of ufe, 
«* not only with children, but with perfons of 
<* mature age. To children we propofe delight- 
** ful fictions, in order to encourage them to a6l 
** Well, and ibch as are terrible, in order to re- 
«• ftrain them from evil. Thus when men are 
" united in fociety, they are incited to what is 
<^ laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the 
•* fplendid actions of fabulous llor}', fuch as the 
^< labours of Hercules and Thefeus, in reward 
«^ for which they are now honoured as divinities, 
«• or by beholding their illullrious deeds exhi- 
" bited to public view in painting and fculpture. 
*« On the other hand, they are deterred fr<wn 
" vice, when the punifliments inflifted by the 
** gods upon evil doers are related^ and threats- 
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" are denounced agamfl them in awful words, or 
« reprefented by frightful figures, and when men 
** believe that thefe threats have been really exe- 
" cuted upon the guilty. For it is impoffible to 
" condu6t women and the grbfe multitude, and 
** to render then» holy, pious, and upright, by 
" the precepts of reafi)n and philofophy j fuper- 
" ftition, or the fear of the gods, mud be called 
^ in aid, the influence of which is founded on 
" fictions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
<* Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of 
^ Neptune, the torches and fnakes of the furies, 
« the fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and 
^' the whole ancient theology, are all fables, 
** which the legiflators who formed, the political 
" conllitution of ftates employ as bugbears to 
" overawe the credulous smd fimple'^. 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe 
were precifely the fame which the Brahmins had 
adopted in India, and according to which they 
regulated their conduct with refpeft to the great 
body of the people. As their order had an ex* 
clufive right to read the facred books, to culti* 
vate and to teach fcience, they could more effec- 
tually prevent all who were jiot members of it 
from acquiring any portion of information be- 
yond what they were pleafed to impart. When 
the free circulation of knowledge is not circum- 
fcribed by fuch reftriftions, the whole commu- 
nity derives benefit from eVery new acquifition in 
firience, the influence of which, both upon fen- 

y Straboy fib. i. p. 36. B. 
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titnent and conduA, extends infenfibly from the 
few to the many, from the learned to the igno^ 
rant. But wherever the dominion of &lfe reli^ 
gion is completely eftabliflied, the body of the 
people gain nothing by the greateft improve** 
ments in knowledge. Their philofophers con* 
ceal from them, widi the utmoft iblicitude, the 
truths which they have difcovered, and labour 
to fbpport that fabric of foperflition which it was 
t^ieir duty to have overturned. They not only 
enjoin others to refpe^ the religious rites pre* 
fcribed by the laws of their country, but con* 
form to them in their own pradtice, and with 
every external appearance of reverence and de* 
^ votion, bow down before the altars of deities^ 
who muft inwardly be the obje^ of their con* 
tempt. Inftead of refembling the teachers of 
true religion in the bene\^olent ardour with 
which they have alwa}^ comtiiunicated to their 
fellow-men- the knowledge of thotk important 
truths, with which their own minds were en« 
lightened and rendered happy, the fi^es of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on; 
with ftudied artifice, a fcheme of deceit, and, 
according to an emphatic expreffion of an m* 
Q)ired writer, they detained the truth in unrigh* 
teoufnefs*. They knew and approved what wa» 
true,butamong die reitof mankind they laboured 
to ibpport and to perpetuate what is &lfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propo&d to eacanuodi and havjai 
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endeavoured to difcover the ftate of the inhabit 
tBtnU of India with reQ)eft to each of thetn. If 
i had dmed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
"i^ivil policy, the arts, the fciences, the religious 
inftitutiops of one of the moft ancient and moft 
numerous race of men, that alone would have 
led me into inquiries and difcuffions both cntu 
ous and inftru£live. I own, however, that I hav0 
all along kept in view an obje6l more intereftingt 
as well a$ of greater importance, and entertain 
hopes, that if the account which I have given of 
the early and high civilization of India, and of 
the wonderful progrefi of its inhabitants in de^ 
gant arts ^ud ufeful fcience, IbaU be received a$ 
juit and well eflablifhed, it may have fome in<^ 
fluence' upon the behaviour of Europeans to^ 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the human 
Q)ecies, in whatever quarter of the ^obe the 
people of Europe have acquired dominion, they 
have found the inhabitants not only in a ftate of 
fociety and improvement fiur inferior to theiv 
own, but different in thjeir complexion, and in 
all their habits of life. Men in every ftage of 
their career are fo. fatisfied with the progrdSi 
made by the community of which they are mem- 
bers, that it becomes to them a ftandvd of per* 
fedtion,, an4 they are apt to regfird people wfa<^ 
QOjadition is not fimilar, wilh contempt, and even 
ayerfion.. In Africa and America, the diffimiU*- 
tude is^fo confpicuous, that, in the pride of their 
iuperiority, Europeans thought themMvesen?- 
titled to reduce the natives of the former to. 
flayery, and to extprnrinate thofe of the^ latter. 
' 12 Even 
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Even in India^ though far advanced beyond th6 
two other quarters of the globe in improvement, 
the colour of the inhabitants, their effeminate 
appearance, their unwarlike fpirit, the wild ex- 
travagance of their religious tenets and cere- 
monies, and many other circumftances, confirm- 
ed Europeans in fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men, Happy 
would it be if any of the foiu: European nations, 
who have fucccffively acquired extenfive territo- 
ries and power in India, could altogether vindi- 
cate itfelf from having a6ted in this manner. 
Nothing, however, can have a more direft and 
powerful tendency to inQ)ire Europeans, proud 
of their own fuperior attainments in policy, 
fcience, and arts, with proper fentiments con- 
cerning the people of India, and to teach them 
a due regard for their natural rights as men, than 
their being accullomed, not only to confider the 
Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and 
ingenious race of men, -but to view them as de- 
fcended from anceftors who had attained to a 
very high degree of improvement, many ages 
before the leaft ftep towards civilization iiad been 
taken in any part of Europe. It was by an im- 
partial and candid inquiry into their manners^ 
that the Emperor Akber was led "to confider the 
Hindoos as no lefs entitled to protection and fa- 
vour than his other fubjeCls, and to govern them 
with. fuch equity and mildnefs, as to merit from 
a grateful people the honourable appeUation of 
<« The Guardian of Mankind.*' It was from a 
i6 thorou^ 
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thorough knowledge of their character and ac* 
quirements, that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a 
liberality of mind unexampled among J^^ahome* 
dans, pronounces an high encotnium on the vii*- 
tues of the Hindoos, both as individuals and as 
members of fociety, and celebrates their attain* 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind *. If I 
might prefume to hope that the delbription 
which I have given of the manners and inilitu* 
tions of the people of India could contribute in 
the fmallefi degree, and with the remote influ- 
ence, to render their chara6ier more refpe6lable, 
and their condition more happy, I fliall dofe my 
literary labours, with the iatisfadtion of thinking 
that I have not lived or written in vain. 

* Aytei Akbery, yoL lii. p. 3. 8x. 9;. 
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NOTE t SfecT, I. p. ^ 

/^REDULITT and fcepticifm are two oppofite extreme^ 
^^^ into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
. events which are faid to have happened in the eariy'^^ges 
of antiquity. Without incurring any fufpicion of a pro- 
penfity to the latter of thefe, I maybe allowed to entertain 
doubts concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into Indian 
and his conqueft of that country. — — i. Few fafts in an- 
cient hiftory feem to be better eftabliflied, than that of th6 
early averfion of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Evea 
the power of. defpotifm cannot at once change the ideas 
and manners of a nation, efpecially when they have been 
confirmed by long habit, and rendered facred by the fanc- 
tion of religion. That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few 
years, (houM havfe fo entirely overcome the prejudices of a 
fuperftitious people, as to be able to fit out four hundred 
(hips of force, in the Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet 
which he had in the Mediterranean, appears to be ex- 
tremely improbable. Armaments of fuch magnitude would 
require the utmoft efibrts of a great and long eftablifhed 
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maritime power. 2. It is remarkable that Herodotu^ 

who inquired with the moft perfeyering exigence into the 
ancient hiftory of Egypt^ and who receired all the infor- 
mation concerning it which tlie pri^fts ot Memphis, Helio- 
polis, and Thebes could communicate, Herodot. Edit. 
Weffelingij, lib. ii. c. 3., although he relates the hiftory of 
Sefoftris at fome length, does not mention his conqueft of 
India, lib. ii, c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was 
invented in thte |>GHod betweeh the age df iteiodotus and 
that of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a par^ 
cular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris. His ac- 
count refts entirely upon the authority of the Egyptian 
priefts; and Diodorus himfelf not only gives it as his gene^ 
neral opinion, « that many things which they related, 
*« flowedrather from a defire to ptohlote the honourof thdr 
5* country, than from attention to truth,'* lib> L p. 34. edit. 
Weffelingij, Amft. 1746; but takes particular notice that 
the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, differ 
widely from one another in the accounts which they give of 
the anions of Sefoftris, lib- i. p. 62. — — 34 Thoi^h Dio* 
dorus afferts that in relating the hiftory of Sefoftris he 
tad ftudied to feiefl: what appeared to him moft probable, 
and moft agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill 
remaining m Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative 
many marvellous circumftanceSj^' which render the whole 
extremely fulpicious. The father of Sefoftris, as he re* 
lates, coUe^ed all the male children who were horn in 
Egypt on the fame day with his fon> in cfrder that they 
might be educated together with him .conformable to a 
mode which he prefcribed with a view of prej>aring them 
as proper inftruments to carry into execution the great un* 
dertalangs for which he deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, 
when Sefoftris JTet out upon his Indian expedition, which, 
from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, muft have 
been about the fortieth year of his age, one thou(and feven 
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Kttiidnd fif lib ibttdUtil aflbciatteireCnd to hgtelbeckiftitl 
oSift^ md wcflpe w iU iift dt ^kAi^ higli commaiMt in hk armi^. 
fittt if wc ft^n^y td die tocomihatkm ef this ftoqr tiie csm 
tain prindplet of political arithmetic^ It is ^vtdefi/tj» that if 
«fie th6tt£iiid feven hundi^d t( the male childt^n hotn <»i 
the.ftme day with Seibftris w%re alite wlien his greaC ex- 
peditiott commenced^ the kivmber of diiMren botn m 
£g7pt on each day of die year mnft have been at leaft ten 
d^smfand) and dtie popnbtion of dK kingdom muft hare ei^ 
ceeded fixty nttttiont) Gc^uet I'Origine des Loix, dee Arts*, 
Sec. torn. ii. piia. icc^ a number fir beyond tlie botumd^ 
of credibility^ in a kkigdom which^ irofci die accurate cal- 
culations of M. lyAnville, Memoire fur TEgypt Anc. et 
Modeme> p. 231 ScCf does not contain more than two 
thoufand one hundred fqiiare feagues of habitable country. 
Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. p. 348. Ano>- 
ther marvellous particular is the defcription of a Ihip of 
cedar, four hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on ^ 
the outfide with gold, and on the infide with (ilver, which 
Sefoftris confecrated to the Deity who was the chief ob- 
. je& of worfhip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too 
IS the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in 
which, befide fix hundred thoufand infantry and twetity- 
fcmr thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thou- 
iand armed chariots. Ibid. p. 64. —^ — 4. Thefe and other 
particulars appeared fb far to exceed die bounds of 
probability, that the found underfttinding of Strabo tfce 
geoerapher reje^^ed^ without hefitation, the accounts t>f 
die Indian expedition of Sefoftris 5 and he not t)nly aflerts, 
in the moft explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
India, lib. xv. p. 1007. C. edit. Cafaub. Aihft. 170^^ ; but 
he ranks what has been related concerning his operations 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of bacchus an^ 
Hercules, pu 1007. D. 1009. B. The philofophical hif- 
torian of Alexander the Great feems to have entertained 
the faqoe fentiments with refpeft to thf exploits of Se« 
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foftffo in India* Hift* Ind. c 5. Arrian Eped* Alex/elb.. 
Gronov* L.Bat#^ 704,*^What (lender information conoem- 
ing India, or it inhabitants, Herodotus had receired, feenu 
to hare been ^lerived, not from the Egyptians, but from the 
Perfilms, 19>. iiL c 105 ; which renders it probable, that 
in his time there was littie intercourfe between Egypt 
and India* If Reland be well founded in his opinion, that 
many of the words mentioned by ancient authors as 
Indian are really Perfian, we may conclude that there 
was an early intercourfe between Periia and India, of which 
hardly any trace remains in hiftory* , Reland. Diflertr 
•de Veteri Lingua. Indie* ap* Di&rt* Miicel* voLL p. aoj^ 



NOTE II* Sect* I* p* 8* 

When we confider the extent and efie£ls of the Phe- 
nician commerce, the fcanty information concerning it 
which we receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft 
view, appear furprifing. But when we recolleft that all 
the Greek iiftorians, (Herodotus excepted,) who give 
any account of the Phenicians, pubfiflied their works 
long after the deftruftion of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
we will ceafe to wonder at their not having entered into 
minute details with refpe£% to a trade which was then re- 
moved to new feats, and carried on in ^ther channels. 
Buf the power and opulence of Tyre, in the profperous 
age of its commerce, muft have attra£led general attention* 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who ilourifhed two hun- 
dred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfa£lions that is to be found in any ancient 
writer, and which conveys at the fame time a magnificent 
idea of the extenfive power of that ftate*' du xxvi* xxviL 
Jixviii. 
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NOTE nL Se^t. L p. II. 

The account glren of the rerenue of the Perfian 
monarchy by Herodotws is curious, and feems to have been 
copied from fome ^public record, which had been commUf>' 
nicated to him. According to it the Perfian eitipire was 
divided into twenty fatrapys, or governments. The tri- 
bute levied from each is fpecified, amounting in all to 
I495<^C) Euboean talents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reckons 
to be equal to 2,907,437/. fteriing money ; a fum ex- 
tremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill accords with many fa£ls, concerning the riches, 
magnificence, and luxury of the £aft, that occur In antient 
authors. 



NOTE IV. Sect. L p. 15. 

Major Reknell, in die f<^ond edition of his Memoir, 
has traced, from very imperfefl: materials, the routes by 
which Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah penetrated 
kito India, with a degree of accuracy which does honour 
to his difcemment, and difplays the fuperiority* 6f • Ma 
knowledge, in the antient and modem geography of that 
country. His refearches he has illuftrated by aii additional 
map. To thefe, I muft refer my readers. Nor are they 
to eonfider his laborious inveftigation merely as an obje£% 
of curiofity ; the geography of that fertile and extenfiv« 
region of India, diftinguiihed by the name of Panjahf with 
which we are at prefent little acquainted, may fobn be-> , 
come very interefting. If, on the one hand, that firm 
foundation on which the Britifii empire in India feems 
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to be eftabliihedj by the fuccefsful termination of the late 
wary remains unibaken;— if> on the other hand, the 
Seiksy a confederacy of fereral independent ftates, Ihall 
continue to extend ikeit dominions "with tfae fame rapidity 
that they hare adranced Once the beginning of the cur- 
rent century i it is highly probable that the enterprizing 
commercial fpirit of the one people, and the mattial ar- 
dour of the other, who ftiil retain the a£iiyity and ardour 
natural to men in the earlieft ages of focial union, may 
give rife to events of the greateft moment. The frontiers 
of the two ftates are approaching gradually nearer and 
nearer to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftem bank of the river Jumnah, while 
thofe of the Nabob of Oude (Iretch along its eaftem bank. 
This Nabob, the aDy or tributary of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, is fupported by a brigade of the Bengal army, con- 
ftantly ftationed on his weftem frontier. Ren. Mem. In- 
trod, p.cxvi. In a pofition fo contiguous, rivalry for 
power, interference of intereft, and innumerable other 
caufes of jealoufy and diicoid, can lw41y fail of termi- 
nating, fooner or later, in open hoftility. The Seiks poflefs 
tht whole Soibakof lAhof^ ^ principal fBirt ffiiUmU 
tan, anl the weftem fm of Delhi. The dioxenfioiis .^ 
Ihia tna are abom 400 ^Maih «^Ues from N^ W. w 
&£., vasyiiig i^ hre^K^ firom 3^ ^ 150 mUejs* Thw 
cfl^itsd city m hfhoi^ little is kiK>^^ cooceriung tkeiv 
gov ernm ent and political maxii^^i^^ thay ar^ Tfpreleate4 
if miU. bi their mode of maldng wv, they are unque(- 
ttonaUy finrage and cruel TK^ ar^^y codfifts ahnoft ^1^ 
* tfrely cf horfei of wbiiA they can bmg at \eoi& lo^^oo 
into iht fieU. Mc^.Ren. Mem. ad e^t. Introd* p.cx:u« 
tsaii. and p. 965. See alfo Ms. Ciai»fwl'^ Ske^his^^ 
^ edit* yoh il p^a^) &e« 
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NOTEV. Sect. I- p-i;. 

It Is fwrpMng that Alexander did not receive, in the 
ptOYinces contiguous to India, fuch an account of the 
periodica! rains in diat country, as to fliew him the impro- 
priety of carrying on military operations there while theie 
continued* His expedition into India commenced towards 
the end c^ Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c» ta., when the ndns 
were already begun in the mountains from which a^l the 
fibers in the Panjab flow, and of courfe they muft have 
beoi conSderably fwelled before he arrived on tbehr banks^ 
Rennel, p. 2^.*-^-He pafl^d the Hydafpes at MidAunmer, 
about the height of the rainy feafon. In a country 
durough which fo many large rivers run, an army on fer- 
vice at this time of the year m^ft have (Viflfered greatly. 
An accurate defcriplion of the nature of the rains and in- 
undations In this part of loiMa, is. given by Arrian, hb.T. 
c.^. ; and one ftill fuller hiay be found in Strabo, lib. xv. 
1013.-— It was of what they fufllbred by thefe that Alex« 
ander's fokiiers complained, Strabo, Ub. xv. loai. D.$ 
and not without realbn, as it had rained inceflantly during 
feventy days, Diod. SlcuK xvU» c. 94*— -A droumftanee 
which marks the accuracy wkh which Alexander's officers 
had attended to every thing in that part of tkidia, deferves 
notice* Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have men- 
tbned, c^ferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun- 
tuns, and in the^ country near to them, in the plains 
below n9t fo much as g fk^r fell. Sti^o, lib. xv. 1013. 
B. IOI5.B. Major Rennel was informed by a perfon of 
charaAer, who had refided in this diftri£t of India, which 
is now feMom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of luly, Auguft, and part of September, which is the 
fainy feafon in moft other parts of India, the atmoiykere 
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in the Delta of the Indus is generally clouded, but no rain 
falls except Very near ^e fea. Indeed, yery few fliowers 
fall during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, p. 288.— Tamerlane, who, by 
the vicinity of the feat of his goremm^it to India, had the 
means of being well informed concerning the nature of the 
country, avoided the error of Alexander, and made lus Inr 
dian campaign during the dry feafon. As Nadir Shah, bod^ 
when he invaded India, A.D.. 1 738, and in bis return next 
year, marched through the fame countries with Alexander, 
and. nearly in the fame Une of dire^lion, nothing can give 
a more ftriking idea of the perfevering ardour of the 
Macedonian conqueror, than the defcription of the dif* 
£cukies which Nadir Shah had to furmount, and the 
, Jiardflups which his army endured. Though pofiefled of 

abfolute power and immenfe^wealth, and diftingtiifhed no 
lefs by great talents than long experience in the conduct 
of war, he had the mortiQcation to Ipfe a great part of his 
troops in eroding the rivers of the Panj^b, in penetrating 
through the mountains to the north of India, and in conr 
flijis with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which 
ftretch from the banks of the Oxus to the frpntiers of 
PerCa. An interefting account of his retreat and fuffer^ 
ings is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurren, | 
Caihrnerian of diftii^f^ion, whp ferved in his army, ' 



NOTE VI- Sect. L p. 19. 

That a fleet fo num^ous fliould have been coUedled 
in fueh a fliort time, is apt to appear, at firft fight, inr 
cf^jble. Arrian, however, affures us, that in fpecifying 
|J^s5|umber, he followedPtolemy, the Son of I^agus, whofe 
^u^onty be confidered to be of the gfeateft weigl^t, 
- lib. 
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Mb. vi« c* 3. But as the Panjab country is fiill of nkvi^ 
gable rivers, on ix^ich all the intercourfe among the 
nadves was carri«l on, k abounded whh vefl^ls ready 
conftru£ied to the conqueror^s hands, fo that he might 
eafily colled diat number. If we could give credit to 
die account of the imrafion of India by Semiramis, no 
fewer dian four thoufand vefiels were aflembled in the In* 
dtts to oppdfe her fleet. Diod,SicuL lib. iL c.74.< — -It is 
remarkable that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded India, 
a fleet was colleded on the Indus to oppoie him, con* 
lifting of the fame number of veflTels. We learn from the 
Ayeen ^bery, that the inhabitants of diis part of India 
ftHI continue to earry on all their communication with each 
other by water*, the inhabitants of the Circar of Tatta 
alone have not lefs than forty thoir&nd veflels of various 
conftruQiMs, Vol ii. p. 143, 



NOTE Vn. Sbct. I. p. 20. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hif- 
tory of Arrian^ a work 4iffereirt from that already men- 
tioned, and one of the moft curious treatifes transmitted 
to us from antiquity. . The firft part of it confifts of ex- 
tX2&^ from the accouilt given by Nearchus of the climate 
and foil of India, and die manners of the natives. The 
fecond contiuns that officer's journal of his voyage from 
the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the Perfian 
Gul£ The perufal of it gives rife to feveral obfervations. 
-—I. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy^ 
nor Arillobuius, iK)r even Arrian, once mention the voy« 
;ige of JScylax. This could not proceed from their being 
unacquainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite 
author in the hands of every Greek who had any pre- 
tenfions to fiter^ture. It was probably occafigned by the 
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yaa^ns which thfy had to cBftmft dit veneity of Soylair« 
of which I hiva alioady takea notice. Accf»4ingl]Fs ^k 
a fpe€ch wldch Arrian putt into the month of Akxandcrt 
he aierts that, except Bacchus, he was the firft who bad 
pafled the Indus) whidi inq>liet that he difl^oBefied what 
18 related eoneerning 8c]4az> and wot not acquainted with 
what Darius Hjftafpes is faid to have done in ovdcr to 
i\ibje£b that part of India to die Perfian crown. Avrian^ 
yf&. c. lo. This opinion is eonfirmod hy Mfl^fafthones, 
who refided a confidence time in India. He aferts tfaat^ 
except Bacchus and Hercules (to whole Aibuleas cxpett* 
tions Strabo Is aftoniflied that he flionid htTo given any 
Credit, lib. xv. p. 1007. D.) Alexander waa the Mk who 
had invaded India; Arrian, Hift* Indie, cj. We are 
inftmned by Arrian, that the Afliieani, and other pe opfc 
who poflefled that country, vrfiich is now caHod Ao kii%* 
dom of Candahar, psdd tribute, firft to the Affyrians, and 
afterwards to the Medes and Perfians ; Htft. Indie, c. u 
As all the fertile provinces on the north-weft of the Indus 
were antiently reckoned to b^ part of India, it is probable 
that what was levied from them is the fum mentioned in 
die tribute*T(d!, from which Herodotus drew his aeeount 
of the annual fevenue of die Perflan empire, and tfiat 
none of the provinces to die foudi of die Indus were 
ever fubjed to the Kings of PeT€a.—^tv Thisvoya^of 
Nearchus affords fome ftriking inftances of die hnperfeA 
knowledge which the andents had of any navigation dtf« 
ferent firom diat to wHch they were accuftomed in die 
Mediterranean. Though the enterprifing genius and en- 
larged views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
opening an intercourfe by fea, between India and. hit 
Perfian dominions, y^t bbdi he and Neai^jms knew lb 
Bttle of the otean which they wifted to ex^or^, as to be 
apprehenfive that it might be found impolRble to najrijCfate 
it, 6n account of impervious ftraits, or odier obftacles. 
Hffl:# Iridic, c. 20. Q.Cmrt. lib. ix. C. 9. When Ae 
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fcet arrived ti«ar the mouth of the Indutt ths afbmifbmtot 
excited by the extvacfdinarjr flow and ebb of tide in the 
Indiflii ocean, a phenomenon (according to Annan) with 
whieh Alexander and hie foldieve were unacquaxnta:), lib« 
▼i. c« ip.y is another proof of their ignorance in maritima 
felence. Nor 18 there any reafon to be furprifed at theiv 
aftoniflunenty .as the ddes are havdly perceptible in the 
Meditefranean, beyond which the knowledge of the 
Greeks and Macedoiikins did not extend. For the fame 
te^^&n, when the Romans earned dieir ¥t&oriotts arms 
into At countries fituated on the Atlantic Ocean, or <m the 
ieas that commutiicate with it, diis new phenomenon of 
the tides was an objefk of wcinder and terror to them. 
Cxfar defcribes the amazement of his fofdiers at a fpring- 
tide, which greatly damaged the fleet with which he in- 
vaded Britain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance 
with which they were unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. iv. 
c. 29. The tides on the coaft near the mouth of the In- 
dus are remarkably high, and the effefts of them very great, 
efpeeially that fudden and abrupt influx of the tide Into 
the mouti^ of rivers or narrow ftraits which is known in 
India, by the name of The Bore^ and is accurately de- 
feribed by Major Rennell, Introd. xxiv. Mem. 278. In 
the Periplns Maris Erythraei, p. a6., thefe high tides are 
mentioned, and the defcwpdon of them nearly reftmbles 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides 
in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hid. lib. xiii. 
c. 25. Major Rennell feems to think, that Alexander and 
Ms IWlowers could not be fo entirely unacquainted with 
tlie phenomenon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed 
the Greeks, •« tfcit in the Red Sea there was a tx^gular 
^ ebb and flow of the tide every day 5" lib. ii. C. 11. 
This Is aH the explanation of Aat phenomenon given by 
Herodotus. But among the antlents Acre occur indances 
of inattention to fafts, related- by refpeftable aU Aors, 
which appear furprizing in modem times* Though Hero»- 
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dotoS) at I have juft now obfenred, gave an account of 
the voyage perfonned by Scjiax at confiderable lengthy 
neither Alexander, nor his hiftorians, take any notice 
of that event. I (hall afterwards have occafion to men* 
tion a more remaricaMe inftance of the inattention of 
later writers to an accurate defcription which Herodotus 
had given of the Cafpian fea. From thefe^ and (^faer 
fimiliar inftances whidi might have been produced, we 
may conclude, that the fli^ mention of the regular flow 
and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fuffidei^ realm 
for rejeding, as incredible, Arrian's account (tf the fur- 
prize of Alexander's foldiers when they firft beheld the 
extraordinary efle&s of the tide at the mouth of the 
Indus. 3«. The courie of Nearchus's voyage, the pro- 
montories, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, the moun« 
tains, which came fucceiHvely in his view, are fo clearly 
defcribed, and the diftances of fuch as were moft worthy 
of notice are fo di&mGtlf marked, that M. D'Anville, by 
comparing thefe with the a(dual pofition of the country, 
according to the beft accounts of it, antient as well as 
modem, has been able to point out moft of the places 
which Nearchus mentions, with a degree ol certainty 
which does as much honour to the veracity of the 
Grecian navigator, as to th<e induftry, learning, and pene- 
tratioii of the French geographer. Mem. de Lkexat 
torn. xx;c. p. 132, &c. 

In modem times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated 
to the Arabian Gulf, but the antients denominated the 
ocean which ftrttches from that Gulf to India, the Ery* 
•thraean fea, from King Erythras, of whom nothing more is 
known than the name, which in the Greek language fig«- 
nifies red. From this cafual meaning of the word, it 
came to be believed, that it was of a difierent colour 
from other feas, and confequently of more dangerous 
liav^puaon. 
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NOTE Vm. Sect- I. p. 26. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union p£ 
liis fubje£ks complete^ that after his death there was 
found in his tablets. or conunentaries, (among other mag- 
nificent fehemeS) which he meditated,) a refolution to 
build feveral mw cities, fome in Afia, and fome in Eu- 
rope, and to peopk thofe in Afia with Europeans, and 
thofe in Europe with Afiatics; << that, (fays the Hiftorian,) 
<< by intermarriages, and exchange of good offices, the 
,«< inhabitants ql thefe two great continents might be gra-r 
« dually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments, and 
** become attached to each.other with mutual affe£lion.'* - 
•Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4. 

; The Oriental Hiftonans have mingled the little that 
tfaey^know conceraisg the tranfa^ions of European na- 
tions, particularly concerning the reign of Alexander the 
Greit, and his conqueft of Perfia, with fo many fabulous 
and incredible circumftances, that hardly any attention 
18 due to them. Though they mifreprefented every event 
•in his 4ife, they, entertained an high idea of his gr^at 
.power, cUftit^guiihing j^im by the appellation of Efcander 
jDbulcamtmf u e. the Two^omed^ in allufion to the ex- 
tent of his do^ninions, which, according to them, reached 
.frcan the.weftem to the eaftem extremity of the earth. 
Herbelot. Bib. Orient. Article Efcander. Anc. Univ. 
Hift. vol. V. 8vo. edit, p. 433. Richardfon's Differt. pre- 
4x1^ to his Difiionary of the Perfian and Arabic, p. xii. 
.Whether Uie Hiftorians of Indoftan have given an ac- 
count of Alexander's invafion of India with greater ac- 
curacy, cannot be known, until fome of their works, « 
written in the Sanikreet, are tranflated^ That fome tra- 
ditional knowledge of Alexander's invafion of India is 
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ftill preferved in the nordiera prorinces of the Peninfula^ 
is manifeft from feyend circumftances. The Rajahs of 
Chitore^ who tte efteemed the nioft ^ticient eftabliflt-^ 
ment of Hindoo Princes, and the nobleft of the 
ftajahpout tribes, boaft of their defeeht Ami I^^us, 
famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for his gillant 
oppofition to the Macedonian cmqiuhrolr. Ortne'S Fkigmi 
p. 5* Major Rennell has informed me^ by accomita 
htelj receired from India, and confirmed by a fttriety of 
teftimonjes, diat, in the country of Kuttore, the eiftem 
extreme of the antient Ba£lria, a people wtH> daimed td 
be the defeendants of Alexander's followers, were exift^ 
ing when Tamerlane invaded that proyince. In ^ifore, 
a country more to die weft in the fattoe iKftri£t, the 
Ba2ira of Alexander, diere is a tribe at this day which 
traces its origin to certain perfbns left there by die omn 
queror when he pafled through diat province. Both 
Abul Fazel, and Soojtdi Rde^ an ^em Hiftsorian 
of good reputation, report thi^ DTftdHion widtovft any 
material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that thefe 
Europeans, if we may call diem fo, contiiiued to pivfetrt 
tfa^t afcendancy over their neighbours, whit^ tfaeh* ancef« 
tors m^y be fuppofed to have pofleiTed yi^heti diey fiift 
fettled here. Although we (hould rejeCb this pedigree 
as falfe, yet die bare claim atgues the belW<rf die itttm^ 
For which there muft have be^ fon^e felmda^oa, dut 
Alexander not only tonquered Kjore^ but alfo ttansfetred 
that conqueft to fome of his own countryftiai. RenMl 
Mem. Id edit. p. 162. The people of Bijdt^ hid Kkl». 
wife an high idea of Alexander's ektenflv^ aud^ority $ and 
they, too, denominated him die 7W*Adr»ttJ> agfee^bly id 
the ftriking emblem of power b all dte e^fterh l^guage^. 
Ayeen Akbefy, xL 194. Many inftatitr^s 6f diis ^nibleifl 
being ufed, will Occur to every perlbh dtcuftod&ed It 
read the facred Scriptures. 
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NOTE iX. Stdt.I. p.tB. 

tt ftems to be «i opiitton generally ncelved^ that Aletw 
ander buHt only two ckled in India, Nic«a^ and Buee^ 
j^lia, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modem Chelum> 
and that Cratetus /upetintended ikt buUding of both* 
But it i« evidenti from Artian, lib. v* c. ult.j that he 
built a third city on die Aeefinee^ now the Jenailib, undef 
the direflion of Hepheeftion \ and if it wad his objed t0 
tetaati die command of the country, a place of ftrengtit 
on fome of the rprer^ to the ibuth of the Hydaf^eft feems 
to have been neceflary for Jdiat purpofe. This part of 
India has been fo little tifited in modern times, that it t^ 
impoffible to point out with prectfion the fituatlon of 
Ihefe citi^ ti ^; Hefienthaler were well founded in' 
kls tonjefture, that tJie dver how called ftauree is thet 
Acetines of Artian, BernottiHii Vtd. i. p^ 39*, it is pHDbable 
Ait this city Was built foriiewfaere near Lehore, one of 
the raoft important ftadons in that p:lrt of liidia, and 
reckoned in die Ayecn Akbery to be a city of irery high 
antiquity^ But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives good 
reafons for fuppofing tfte Jenaub to be the Acefines of 
the ancients. 



NOTEX. Sect. I, p. 28. 

The' religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by fta» Wert kliown to the an« 
cients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent 
ta an embafly from Titidates to d»e emperor- M%ro, 
<< NaVigare noluerat, ^uoniam eic(^uete in Maria, ahifqite 
^ mortalium neceffitatibtrs viotoe natttratti «Mn> faf nof 
» t^tani (" Nab Hift« lib. tLt^. t. a. This averfion it 
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the fea they carried fo far^ that^ according to the obfet' 
vation of a well-informed Hiftorian, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire built upon the fea-coaft ; 
' Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately th^e ideas were conneAed 
with the doctrines of Zoroafter ; Rel. Vet. Ferf. cap« tL 
In all the wars of the Perfians with Greece^, the fleets of 
the Great King confided entirely of (hips fumifhed by 
the Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Lefler Afia, and the iflands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota fumiihed by each 
country in order to compofe the fleet of twelve hundred 
Ihips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and among 
thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. At the 
> fame time it is proper to obferve, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with re- 
gard^to this point, Ariabigines, a fon of Darius, a£ted as 
admiral of the Perfian fleet, and had feveral fatraps of 
high rank under his command, and both Perfians and 
Medes ferved as foldiers on board it ; Herod, lib. vii. 
c. 96, 97. By what motives, or what authority, they 
were induced to z€t in this manner, I cannot explain. 
From fome religious fcruples, fimilar to thofe of the 
Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in* our own 
time, refufe to embark on board a fliip, and to ferve at 
fea ; and yet on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice 
of the European powers have got the better of thefe 
fcruples. 



NOTfe XI. Sect. L p. 29. 

M. Lb Baron 0B Saintb-Croix, in his ingeuious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d'Alexandre le Gilmd, 
p. 9^., feems^ to entertain fome doubt with refpe£l to 
the number of the cities which Alexander is faid to have 
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built. Plutarch de Fort Alex, affirmsi diat he founded 
no fewer than twenty. It appears from many pafiages 
in antient authors^ that the buildings of cities, or, what 
may be confidered as the fame, the eftablifhment of forti*- 
fied ftations, was the mode of maintaining their authority 
in the conquered nations, addpted not only by Alexander^ 
but by Iiis fucceflbrs. Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom 
the greater part of the Periian empire became fubjed:) 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities^ than 
Alexander, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered 
die purpofes of the founders, as they eSedtuMj prevented 
(as I ihall afterwards have occafion to obferve) the revolt 
of the conquered provinces. Though the Greeks, ani-> 
mated with the love of liberty and of their native country, 
refufed to fettle in the Perfian empire while under the 
dopunion of its native monarchsy even when allured by 
the profpeA of great advantage, as M. de Sainte-Croix 
remarks, tiie cafe became perfeAly didereni, when that 
empire was fnbjeAed to their own dominion, and they 
fettled there, not as fubjedls but as mafters. Both Alex- 
ander and. his fucCeflbrs discovered mudi difcernment in 
choofing the fituation ef the .cities which they built. 
Seleucia, which Seleucus founded, is a ftriking inftance 
of this, and became hardly inferior to Alexandria in 
number of inhabitaxits, in wealth, and in importance; 
Mr. Gibbon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D'Anville, Mem. de Li- 
terat. xxx. 



NOTE XII. Sect.L p. 31. 

It is from Juftin we receive the flender knowledge we 
have of • tl>e; progrefe M^hich Seleucus made in India^ 
lib. XV. c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evidence, un- 
lefs when it is confirmed by the teftimony of other au- 
l}^or$« Plutarch feems to affert, that Seleucus had pene- 
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^ted far into India $ but that refpeAable writer is more 
eminem for hia difcemment of charafters, and his happy 
,fele£lion of thofe circumftances which mark and difcri- 
minate them, than for the accuracy of his hiftorical re« 
fearches. Pliny^wfaofe authority is of greater weight, feems 
to ccmfider it as certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms 
Into diftri&s of India which Alexander never vifited; 
Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. ri^ c. 17. The pafii^e in which 
this is mentioned is fomewhat c4>£cure, but it feems to 
imj^y, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyj^iaiis to 
the Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from that 
to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of the prin- 
cipal ftations in thb march are marked, the whole 
amounting to 2x44 Roman miles. In this fenfe M« Bayer 
underftai^s the words of Pliny; Hiftor. Regni Gne* 
corum Ba^biani, p. 37. But to mei it appears highly inu 
probable, diat the Indian expeditimi of Seleucus ccmld 
have cQQ^ued fo long as to allow time f<^ operaticms of 
(iich extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India 
as the mouth of the Gai^s, the ancients muft have h^d 
a more accurate knowledge of that part of the country 
than they feem ever to have pofie&d. 



NOTE Xm. Sect. L p. 33. 

Major Rbmmei4. gives a magnificent idea of this, by 
informing us, that << the Ganges, after it has efcaped 
« from the mountainous tra£l in which it had wandered 
«< above eight hundred miles," Mem. p. 233. <^ receives 
<< in its courfe through the plains eleven rivers, fome of 
^ them as lafge as the Rlune, smd none fmaller dian the 
^ Thames, befidea as many taoK: of lefier note ;" p. 257. 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. L p, 33. 

In fixity the pofition of Pfttibothrai I hsre ventured 
to differ from Major Remielli and I vmttire to do fo 
with diffidence. Accordu^ to 1Smibo> PalibotJmt was 
fitifated at the jun£iion of the Ganges and another river ; 
lib. zv. p. 1028. A. Arrian is ftitl mote explicit. He 
places Palibothra at the conflactice of the Ganges atid 
Errantboas^ the ktft of vrhicfa he defctibeft as left than 
ihe Gtoge^ or Indas, but greitter thah any 6ther known 
fhrer; Hift. Ind. c* ro. This defci-ifrtlon df its fituatidn 
correfjxmds exa£tly with itett of Atislhajbad. P. Bou^er> 
to whofe c4>fervations the geography o! India is tnucii 
indebted, fays, that the Jumnai at Its junction wHh the 
Ganges, appeared to him not inferior in magnitude tb 
that river; D^AtlviHe, Anti^. de lltide, p.^2* Allah^ad 
is the name which was given to dial City 1yf th^ Hitnpewt 
Akbar, who ereAed a ftrdhg fortfefe there ; an ekgant 
ddineation of whklk is pubttfhed by Mr.Hodj^s, N^ IV. 
of his Sele£^ View« in India. Its tncient na'm^, 1>y which 
ft is ftill known amon^ the Hindo6S, is Praeg^ or Piyagp 
and the petijfie of ^e diftri£l ar6 caQed Praegi^ which 
bears a near rdetnbiince to Praiij, the ancient appellation 
of the kingdom of whidi PaUbothra was the capital | 
P. Tieflemhaler, BemouSlti, torn. i. 223. D'Anville, p. $6. 
Allahabad is filch it noted feat of Hindoo devotion, that 
it is denominated Zfe Kiftg of W^flt^i Places; Ayeen 
Alierry, vol. ii. p. ^s^ " The territory around it, to 
^ the extent of *>rty «iU^, if deemed holy grdund. 
^ The Hindobs believe, that when a man £es in thi^ 
^ place, whatever he wilbes for he will obtain in his 
« next regeneration. Although they teach that fuicid^ 
« th general will be puniflied with torments hereafter, 
^ yet they <:ortfider it as meritorious for a man to kill 
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w himfelf at Allahabad i" AyeenAkbery, iiL256. P.Tief- 
fenthaler defcribes the various objefts of veneration at 
Allahabad, which are ftill vifited with great, devotion 
' -by an immenfe number of pilgrims 5 Bernouilli, tom. u 
2^4* From all thefe circumilances, we may conclude it 
to be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame fituation 
with the Palibothra of antiquity. . 

Major Rennbll has been induced to place Palibothra 
on the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two confiderarions* 
, I. From having learned that on or near the fite of 

Patna ftood anciently a very brge city named Pate^t^her 
or Patalipputray which nearly refemblea the ancient name 
of Palibothra, Although there is not now a confluence 
of two rivers ^t Patna, he was informed that the jun£ii(Mi 
of the. Soane with the Gangel, now twenty-two miles 
above Patna, was formerly under the walls of that city. 
The rivers of India fometimes change their courfe in a 
fingidar manner, and he produces fome remarkable in* 
ftances of it. But even ihould it be aUowed, that the 
a(x:ounts which the natives give of this variation in the 
courfe of the Soane were perfedly accurate, I quefticm 
whether. Arrian's defcriptioti of the magnitude of £rran^ 
boas b? applicable to that riv^r, certainly not fo juftly as 
to the Jumna. ■ ■ 2. He feems to have been influenced, 
in fonwi degree, by Pliny's Itinerary^ or Table of Diftances 
from Taxila (the modem Attock) to the mouth of the 
Ganges ; Nat. Hift. lib, vi. c.17. But the diftances in 
that Itinerary, are marked fo inaccurately, and in fome 
inftances are fo palpably enpneoua^ that one cannot found 
upon them with much fec^rity. According to it, Palibo** 
, thra is fituated four hundred and twenty-five males below 
the confluence of the Jumna .and Ganges. The aAual 
diftance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
* more ^n two hi^ndred 3ritifb miles. A difagreement 

fp Qonfiderable cannot be accounted -for^ without fuj^ 
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pofing fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary,^or that 
the point of conflux of the Jumna with*the Ganges has 
undergone a change. For the former of thefe fuppofi- 
tions there is no authority (as far as I know) from" any 
manufcript, or for the latter from any tradition. Major 
Rennell has produced the reafons which led him to fup- 
pofe the fite of Palibothra to be the fame with that of 
Patna ; Memoires^ p. 49 — 54. Some of the objedions 
which might be made to this fuppofition he has forefeen^ 
and endeavoured to obviate ; and after all that I have 
added to them, I ihall not be furprifed, if, in a geogra- 
phical difcuffion, my re^iders are difpofed to prefer his 
decifion to mine. 



NOTE XV. Sect. L p. 36. 

I DO not mention a fhort inroad into India by Ando* 
thus the Great) about one hundred and ninety-feven 
years pofterior to the invafion of his anceftor Seleucus. 
We know notMng more of this tranfadlion, than that 
the Syrian monarch, after finifhing the war he carried 
6n againft the two revolted provinces of Parthia and 
Bafhria^ entered India, and concluding a peace with Sopha- 
g^enus, a King of the country, received from him a num- 
ber of elephants, and a fum of money; Polyb. lib.x. p. 597, 
&c* lib.xi. p. 65 1, edit. Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. €• 4^ 
Bayer's Hift. Regn. Grspcpr. Padr. p. 69, &c. 



NOTE XVI. Sect.L p. 37. 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquifitive induftr^ of M. de Guignes, coin- 
cides remarkably with the narrative of the Chinc>fe writers, 
and confirms it. The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of 
X 3 Baitria 
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Baftria by tribes or hordes of Scytbian Nomades, wbo 
CJMone from the country beyond the Jaxartes, and are 
known by the names of Afij, Parfiani, Tachari, and Sao^ 
rauji J Strab. lib. xi. p. 779. A. The Nomades of the 
tncients were nations who> like the Tartars> fubfifted 
entirely, or almoft entirely, as fiiepherds, without agri- 
culture. 



NOTE XVIL Sect.L p. 39. 

As the diftance of Arfinoe, the modem Suez, irow^ 
the Nile is confiderably lefs than that between Berenice 
and Coptos, it was by this route that all the commodities 
imported into the Arabian Gulf^ w^^l^. ^^^ ^^^^ con- 
veyed with moft expedition and leaft expence into Egypt. 
But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, whidbt even in 
t]ie prefent improved ftate of nautical fcieoce is flow and 
difficult, was in ancient times coofidered by the nations 
around it to be fb extremely perilousi tiuut it led them to 
give fuch names to feveral of its promontories, bays, and 
harbours, as convey a ftriking idea of the impreffioa. 
which the dread of this danger had made u|K>n tiieir 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they calle4 BaM' 
nmM% the gate oc p(»t of afflidion. To a harbour not 
far di(lant> they gave the name of MeUt i. e* Death. A 
headland acyac^nt they called Gardcfan.y the Cape of 
Burial. Other denominations of fimilar import are men- 
tioned by the author to 'whom I am indebted for this in- 
formation. Bruce's Travels, vdLi. p.442» &c. It is 
not furprifing then, that the ftaple of Indian trade fhould 
have been iransleipred ^m th^ northern extremity pf ^e 
Arabian Gulf to Benenice, aa by tiiis change a dangeious 
mnrigation was gteatly ihorti^ed. This fe^ms to ha^e 
been the diief fea^n that induced^ Ptolemy to eftabfift. 
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the port of communication widi India at Berenice, as 
there were other harbours on the Arabian Oulf- which ' 
were confiderably nearer than it to the Nile* At a later 
period, after the ruin of Coptos by the £mperorI>k)clefian, 
we are informed by Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit^ 
Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian commodities were conveyed 
firom the Red Sea to the Nile, by the Ihorteft route, viz. 
from Cofieir, probably the Philoteras Portu* of Ptolemy, 
to Cous, the Vicus ApoUinis, a journey of four days. 
The fome account of the diftance was given by the nacres 
to Dr. Bococke^ Travels, vol. L p^ 87. In confe^fuencr 
of this, Cous, from a fixiall vill^e, became the city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo. 
In procefs of time, from caufes which I cannot explain, 
the trade from the Red Sea by Cofleir removed to Kene^ 
farther down the river than Cous^ Abulfy p. 13. 77. D'An- 
ville Egypte, 196 — 200. In modem times, all the com- 
modities of India, imported into Egypt, are either brought 
by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence carried on camels 
to Cairo, or are conveyed by land-carriage by the caravan 
returning from the Pilgrimage to Mecca^ Niebuhr Voyage^ 
torn.!, p. 224. Volney, i. 188, &c. This, as far as I 
have been able to trace it, is a complete account of aH 
Ae different routes by which the produdions of the Eaft 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening 
of that communication. It is Angular that P. Sicard^ 
Mem. des MiiTions dans Je Levant, tom. ii. p. 157J and 
fome other refpeOrable writers, fliould fuppofe Coffeir to- 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, aldiough Ptolemy- 
has laid down its latitude at 23® 50', and Strabo has 
defcribed it as nearly under the fame parallel with that of 
Syen^, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence of this mit ' 
tsaJce, Pliny*s computation of the diftance between Bete* 
nice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, 
has been deemed erroneous. Pococke^ p. 87. 'But as 
niny not only mentions the total diftance, but names thef 
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difierent ftations in the journey, and fpecifies the num- 
ber of miles between ^each $ and as the Itinerary of An- 
tonius coincides exa£My with his account, D'Anville 
£gypte, p. 21, there is no reafon to call in queftion th^ 
accurapy of it* 



NOTE XVra. Sect.L p. 41. 

Major Rennell is of opuiiou, " that under the 
** Ptokmies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
^ the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
« failed up the Ganges to Palibothra," on the fame fite 
(according to him) with the modem Patna. Introd. 
p. xxxvi.- But had it been ufual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior parfs of India muft have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever were> 
and they would not have continued to derive their in- 
formation concerning them from M^aft^n^s al6ne. 
Strabo begins his defcription « of India, in a very re- 
markable manner. He requefts his reftders to perufe 
with indulgence thQ account which he gives of it, as 
it was a country very remote, and few perfons had vifited 
it f and of thefe, many having feen only a fmall part 
of the country, related things either from hear^-fay, or, 
at the beft, what they had baft ily remarked while they 
paffed through it in the courfe of military fervice, or on 
a journey^ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005. ®' -^^ takes notice 
that few of v the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Ganges. . Ibid. ioo6. C. He afferts, that 
the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth, ibid, 10 ii. C. 5 
an error into which he could not have fallen if the 
navigation of that river had been common in his time. 
He mentions indeed the failing up the Ganges, ibid, 
J 010, but it is curforily in a fingle fentencej whereas, 
if fuch a coniiderable inland voyage of above four hun- 
dred 
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dred miles through a populous and rich country, had 
been cuftomary, or even if it had ever been perfornaed 
by the Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it mufk 
have merited a particular defcription, and muft have 
been mentioned by Pliny and other writers, as there 
was nothing fimilar to it in the pra£lice of naviga- 
tion among the antients- It is obferyed by Arrian. 
(or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thrxi,) that previous to the difcovery of a new route 
to India, which ihall be mentioned afterwards, the 
commerce with that country was carried on in fmall 
veflels which failed round, every bay, p. 32. Ap. Hudf, 
Geogr. Min. Veflels of fuch light conftruftion, and 
which followed tjiis mode of . failing, weye ill fitted for- 
a voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Cpmorm, and 
up the Bay of Bengal, to Patna. . Jt is not improbable, 
that the merchants whom Strabo mentions as having 
reached the Ganges^ may have travelled thither by land, . 
either from the countries towards the mouth of the Indus, 
or from fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the navi- 
gation up thb Ganges, of which he cafually tak^s notice, 
was performed by the natives in veflels of the country. 
This opinion derives fome confirnw^tion frpm his remarks 
upon the bad Aru£lure of. the veflels which frequented 
^at part of the Indian ocean. From his defcription of 
them, p. loia. C, it is,evident that they were veflels of 
the country. 



NOTE XIX. Sect. L p. 43. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with refpedl to the C^fpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, andr 
afford fuch a ftrikmg -example of the imperfeftion of 
their geographical knowledge, that a more full account 
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of them may not only be acceptable to fome of my 
readers, but in endeavouring to trace the various routes 
by which the commodities of the Eaft were conveyed 
to the nations of Europe, it becomes necedary to enter 
into fome d<^ta!l Concerning their various fentimaits 
with refpeft to this matter, i. According to Strabo, 
the Cafpian is a bay, that communicates with the great 
Nordiem ocean, from which it iflues at firft, by an ar^ 
row ftrait, and then expands into a fea extending in 
breadth five hundred ftadia, Bb. xi. p. 773. A. With 
him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcnbes. Ae ftrait 
by vi^ch the Caf^pian rs conne£Sed with the ocean, as 
m confiderable length, and (b narrow that it had the 
appearance of a river, Kfe. iii, c. j. edit- Pliny Eke- 
wife grves a fimilar defcriptk>n of it^ Nat. Hift. lib. vi. 
c. 13. In the age of Juftinian, tftis opinion concem- 
ii^ the communieaitibti of tfte Caipian Sea with the^ 
ocean, was (ffll prevalent; Cofrn* Indicopl. Topog. 
Chrift. lib. fi. p. 13S. C. a. Some early writers, by a 
miftake ftiH more fingular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
to be conneded widi the Euxine. Quintus Curtius, whofe 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, lib. vii. c- 7. edit. •3. Arrian, though a much 
more judicious writer^ and vr^<^ by refiding for fome 
time in the Roman province of Cappadocik, of which 
he was governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information, declares in one place, the origin of the 
Cafpian Sea to be ftill unknown, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther it was conneAed with the Euxine, or with the 
great Eaftem ocean which fiurounds India ; lib. vii. 
c. 16. In another place he aflerts, that there was a 
communication between ^ Cafpi^ and the Eaftem 
oce^; lib. v. c. 26. Thefe errors, appear more extra- 
ordinary, as a juft defcription had been given of the 
Cafpian by Herodotus, nlear five hundred years before 
the age <rf Strabo. «< The Crfpisraf ((aya he) is a fea 
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'* hy itfelf imconnoAed widi any other, lu length i$ 
*< as much as a veffel ^th oars can iail in fifteen days^ 
<< its greateft breads as much as it can (ail in eight 
5* days j'* lib. L c. 203. . Ariftotle defcribes it in the 
fame manner, and with hia ufual precifion coAtends 
that it ought to he called a great bke, not a fea *, Mete* 
orolog. lib. ii. Diodorus »Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft. In the antient maps which illuftrate the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateft 
length extended from. Eaft to Weft. In modem times 
the firft informatiim concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, wasi 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon an Englifli merchant, who ^ 
vrith a caravan from Rulfia travelled along a confir 
derable part of its coaft in the year 1558 : Hakluyt 
Calle£i. vol* i. p* 334. * The accuracy of Jenkinfon's 
defcription was confirmed by an a£tual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A.D. 1718; 
afid it is now afcertaiaied not only that the Cafpian is 
unconne^ed with any othei^ fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
greateft breadth from Eaft to Weft. The length of 
the Cafpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun- 
dred and (ixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft,. 
Coxe's Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. The proportional dif- 
ference of its length and breadth accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how^ 
ever, we leant how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
which were generally adopted, gave rife to varioua. 
wild fchemes of omveying Indian conunodities to Eu^ 
rope by means of its fuppofed comnmnicadon with, 
the Euxine fea^ or with the North^ ocean. It is an 
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additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to erery thing conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a ihort time before his death he gave 
dire£bion8 to fit out a fquadron inthd Cafpian, in order 
to furvey that fea, and to difcover whethisr it was 
conne£led either with the Euxine or Indian ocean ; 
Arrian> lib. vii. c. i6. 



NOTE XX. Sect. L p. 53. 

From this curious detail^ we learn how imperfed): 
antient navigation was, even in its mod improved ftate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis could not have 
taken thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
coaft. The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major Rennell) fifteen days' run for an 
-European (hip in the modem ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
ftraight cdurfe; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, 
that though the Periplus ^aris Erythrsei was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief objeft of the 
author of it is to defcribe the antient courfe along the 
coafts of Arabia and Perfia, to the mouth of the^Indus, 
and from thence down the weftern fhore of the con- 
tinent to Mufiris. I can accouint for this only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwillingnefs of mankind to 
abandcm old habits, the greater part of the traders from. 
Berenice ftiU continued to follow that rOute to which 
they were accuftomed. To go from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a fhip belong- 
ing to the Engliih Eaft-India Company, of a thpufand 
tons burtbenj took only fourteen days more to com* 
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plete her voyage from Portlmotith to Madras. Sudi 
are the improvements which have been made in navi- 
gation. 



NOTE XXI. Sect. II. p. 54. 

It was the opinion of Plato*, that in a well regidated 
commonwealth the citizens fhould not engage in com- 
merce, nor the ftate aim at obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity a£ 
their morals, and by entering into the fea-fervice, 
they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for juftify- 
ing condud fo inconfiftent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftridnefs of 
military difcipline. It had been better for the Athe- 
nians, he aflerts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 
antient manners, and to haye become a maritime power. 
In that perfe£t republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital fhould be fituated at 
leaft ten miles from the fea ; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
initio^ Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
, philofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal difcuflion 
of the queftion. Whether a ftate rightly conftituted 
fhould be commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofite to thofe of Plato, 
he does not venture to decide^xplicitly with refpeft to 
it 5 De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when fuch opi- 
nions prevail, little information concerning commerce can 
be expelled. 



NOTE XXII. Sect. II. p. 58. 

Pliny, Hb. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo culmenque 
omnium rerum prsetij Margaritse; tenent. In lib. xxxvn. 

c. 4.1 he 
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c. 4.9 he affirms^ Maxinnun in tebus htpmiaius pra^uifi, 
non folum inter gemmas, habet Adamas. Thefe two 
paflages ftand in fuch dired: contradiction to one ano- 
therj that it is impoflible to reconcile them, or to de- 
termine which is the moft conformable to truth. I have 
adhered to the former, becaufe we have many in- 
ftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
far as I know, of diamonds haying been purchafed at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
paflage in Pliny, lib« xix. c.i.; having mentioned the 
exorbitant price of A/befhs^ he fays, << aequat praetia 
«* excellentum Margaritarum ;" which implies, that he 
confidered pearls to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. 



NOTE XXni. Sect. II. p. 58. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural 
Hiftory, lib. xii. and xiii. to the enumeration and de- 
fcription of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and per- 
fumes, the ufe of which luxury had introduced among 
his countrymen. As many of thefe were the produc- 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great ex- 
te;it in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of 
the immenfe demand for them, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To 
compare the prices of the fame commodities in ancient 
Rome, with thofe now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curio fity merely, but afibrds a 
ftandard by which we may eftimate the different de- 
gree of fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been - 
conduced, in antient and modem times. Many re- 
markable paflag^ in antient authors, concerning the 
«xtrayagan( price of precious ftones and pearls among 
IX the 
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the Romansj as well as the general ufe of them by per* 
fons of all ranks^ are colle£bed by Meurfius de Lux. Ro- 
manorum, cap. 5. ; and by Staniilaus RobierzyckiuSj in 
his treatife on die fame fubjeft, lib. ii. c. i. The Eng- 
lifli reader will receive fufficient information from Dr. 
Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient coins, 
weights, and meafures, p. 172, &c. 



NOTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. 61. 

M.Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of 
infcriptions and belles lettres in the ye^ i7^9j ^ 
colle£led the various opinions of the ancients concern- 
ing the nature and origin of filkj which tend all to 
prove their ignorance Mrith regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. MahudePs memoir, P. 4u Halde has 
defcrib^d a fpecies of filk, of which I*believe he com- 
municated the firft notice to the modems. «< This is 
^^ produced by fmall in(e£U neariy refembling fnails. 
'< They do not form cocoons either round or oval lik^ 
^ the filk-worm, but fpin very long threads, whidi 
^ fatten themfelves to trees and bufhes as they are driven 
^< by the wind. Thefe are gathered and wrought into 
<< (ilk fluffs, coarfer than thoie produced by domeftic 
•* filk-^orms. The, infers which produce this coarf<s 
^< filk are wild." Defcription de FEmpire de la Chine, 
tom. ii. folip, p. 267. This nearly refembles Virgil** de^ 
fcription, 

Vdleraque ut foljir depedant tenuia Seres. 

Georg.IL iiu 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he pof« 
fefled an extenfive knowledge of natural biftory. The 
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tiatar^ and produdions of the wild filk*worm8 are iU 
luftrated at greater length in the large colled ion of 
Memoires concemant THiftoire, les Sciences,, les Arts, 
^c. des Chinois, torn. ii. p. S7j;, &c. ; and by Pere de 
MaiUa, in his Yoluminous Hiftory of China, torn. xiiL 
p. 434. It is a Angular circumftance in the hiftory of 
filk, that, on account of its being an excretion" of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean drefs ; 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous aiTent of 
all the doctors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of (ilk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the ELoran. Herbal. BibL Orient, 
artic* i£ir»r. ^ 



NOTE XXV. Sect. II. p. 61. 

Iv the ule of the cotton manufaftures of India had 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Publicanis et Vedigalibus, in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of (pices and precicMis ftones. Such a fpe- 
cificaticm would have been equally neceflfary for the direc« 
tion both of the merchant ahd of the tax-gatherer. 



NOTE XXVI. SiLCT.IL p.<2* 

This part of Arrlan's Periplus has been examined 
with great • accuracy and learning by Lieutenant WiU 
ford; ani from his inVeftigatiOn it »^ evident, that the 
Plithana of Arrian is the moderii'^lfe.ulunahi on the 
fouthern banks ot the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britiih miles fouth from Baroach; that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo- 
dern Dowlatabad, and the high ground* acro& which 
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the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagan! 
mountains^ The bearings and diftances of thefe <Kf^ 
erent places, as fpecified by Arrian^ afford an additional 
proof (were that neceffary) of the exaft information whicH 
he had received concerning this diftrift of India ; Afiatic 
Refearchesj voL i. p. 369, 5cc. 



NOTE XXVll. S^cT. n. p. 6g. 

Strabo acknowledges his negleft of the improve- 
ments in geography which Hipparchus had deduced 
from aftronomical obfervations, and juftifies it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleties which the antients were apt 
to intrdduce into all their writings, " A geographer," 
fays he, (i. e. a defcriber of the earth,) <* is to pay no 
«< attention to what is out of the earth 5 not will meiii 
«* engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the 
<« eardi which is inhabited, deem the diftin£lion and" 
«< divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice.^ Lib. ii. 
194. C# - 

NOTEXXVIII. Sect.IL p. 76. 

What an high opinion the antients had of Ptolemy 
we learnr from Agathemerus, who flouriHied not long 
softer him. ** Ptolemy," fays he, ** who reduced geor 
^ graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
<* relating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
'< to ideas of hb owo, but attending to what had 
«* been delivered by more antient authors, he adopted 
** from them whatever he found confonant to truth." 
Epitoipe Geogr. lib. i. c 6. edit. Hudfon- From the 
hms admiration of his work> Agathodstmon, an artift 
of Alexandria, prepared a ffvies of maps for the illuC- 
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tration of it, in which the pofitioii oi all the places men- 
tioned by Ptolemyi with their toigUude atid latitude^ h 
laid down precifely according to hi$ ideas. Fabric. Bi- 
blioth. Gra&c. iii. 412. 

NOTE XXIi Sect. IL p. yr. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries fumilhed the 
antient geographers with the beil information concent- 
ing the pofitlon and diftknces of many places, it may 
be prop'fer to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
furvey of the whole empre was firft formed by Julius 
Cacfan sind, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was iiniflied by Auguftus. 
As Rome was (till far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of thb great uAdertakixi^'Wa^ committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and (killed irt 
every part of philofophy* The furvey of the eaftern 
divifion of tlie empire ws% iiniihed by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of the 
northern divifion was finiihed by Theodorus in twenty . 
years eight months and ten days. The fouthem di- 
vifion was finifhed in t^enty*fiVe ^eats one month 
and ten days. ^Ethici Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
|)hos, editos a Hen. Stephanos 1577* p. 107. *I^is 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illuftrious perfons 
. who planned it, and foited to the magnificence of a 
great people, Befides this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafurebfient of the 
countries which were the feat of *lt. We hiay conclude 
from Vegetius, Inftit. Rei MBitaris, lib. iii. c. tf. that 
every govertiiwf of a Roman provinte was fumiflied vrith 
a defcription of it y in which were fpecified the cRftanee 
of places in miles, the natute 6{ the roads^ the by^-roads, 
the fliort cuts, the mountafitis,> the rivers, &c. ; ^11 thefe, 
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fjiys he^ were not only defcribed in wordsi but were de- 
lineated in a mapi that» in deliberating concerning his 
military movementSj the eye$ of a general might aid the 
4ecifions of his mind* « 



NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 71. 

The c(mfe<)uence of this miftake Is remarkable. Fto* 
lemy^ lib. vii. ci.^ computes the latitude of Barrygaza^ or 
Baroach^ to be 17** 20' j and that of Cory, or Cape Co- 
morin, to be 13*^ 20', which is the difference of four 
degrees precifelyj whereas the real difference between 
tbcfe tMTO places is nearly fourteen degrees. 



JNOTEXXXI. Sect.il p. 72. 

. Ramu^iOi the publilher of the moft antient and pet- 
haps the moft valuable CpUcAion of Voyages, is the firft 
perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy j Viaggi, voL i. p. 181. He 
juftly obferves, that die author of the circumnavigation 
of the Erythnean Sea had been more accurate» and had, 
defcribed the peninfula of India, as extending from north 
to (budi ; Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXIL Sect. II. p. 75. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
•emrmoifs^ which I have given tor it ^ and it will appear 
mofe furpri^ing when we recolk^^ that, be muft have 
been acquainMt not .only ?i^af^ v^at H^od9t|is relatfs 
fSoncemiog die, ctrcumoaykation of ,A^ica.b^ 9%ler of 
otie of the Egyptian [Kings^ lib. iy, c.^^\\xt w^fh the 
opinion of Eratofthcnes^t who. held, that t|ie ^ceat ex« 
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' tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which jVre- 
vcnted a communication between Europe and India by 
fea; Strab. Geogr. Kb. !• p. 113. A. TTiis error, how- 
ever, muft not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hippaf- 
chus, whom we may confider as his guide, had taught 
that the earth is not furrounded by one continuous ocean, 
but that it 19 feparated by different ifthmufes, which di- 
vide it into feveral large bafons y Strab.^ lib. i. p. 1 1 • B. 
Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, was induced to 
maintain that an unknown country extended from Catti- 
gara to Praffum on the fouth-eaft coaft of Africaf ; Geogr. 
lib. vii. c. 3. and 5. As Ptolemy's fyftem of geography 
was univerfally received, this error fpread along with it. 
In conformity to it the Arabian geographer Edriffi, wlTo 
wrote in the twelfth century, taught that a continued 
tra£l of land (Iretched eaft ward from Sofala on the African 
coaft, until it united with fome part of the Indian con- 
tinent; D'Anville, Antiq. p.187. Annexed to the firft 
volume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there Is an andent 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated ac- 
cording to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Gbffellin, in his 
map entitled Ptolemsei Syftema Geographicum, has eit- 
hibited this imaginary tra£t of land which Ptolemy fup^ 
pofet to have connefled Africa with Afia ; Geographfe 
des Greqi analyfee. 



NOTE XXXIIL Sect. II. p. 76. 

Iv this part of the Difquifition, as well as in the ma^ 
prepared for iDuftraCiiig it, the geographical ideas of M. 
D'AnviUe, to whidi Mk^ Rennell has given the faii£H6n 
of hts^ ipprobattcm, bitrod* p. xxxix., have been generally 
adopted. But M. Gofiellia has lately puHiflied,** Tlie 
'^ Geogra^ of the Greeks atiaKfcd •, or, the Syft^ms 
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V «f Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptolemyj compared with, 
** each other, and with the Knowledge which the Mon 
«* dems have acquired }** a learned and ingenious work, 
in whidi he differs, from his countrymen with rei]pe£): to 
maay of his determinations. According to.M. GoiTellin, 
the Magnum Promontorium, which M. D'Anville con- 
cludes to be Oape Romania, at the fouthern extremity of 
the peninfula of Malacca, id* the point of Bragu, at the 
mouth of the great river Ava ; near to which he places 
Zaba, fuppofed by M* D' Anville, and by Barros, Decad. ii» 
Itv. vL c* I., to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura or 
Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be 
the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the Gulf of 
Siam^ according to M. D'Anville's decifion. The pofi- 
tion of Cattigant^ as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Mergui, a considerable port on the weft coaijt 
of die kingdom of S.iam, and that Thinse, or Sinx MetrCr 
poUs, which M. D'Anville remioves as far as Sin-hoa, in 
the kingdom of Cochin China, b fituated on the fame 
river with Mergui,. and now bears the. name of Tana-ferim. 
The Ibadij Infuh of Ptolemy, which M« D'Anville deter- 
mines to be Sumatra, he contends is one of that cluHer 
of fmall ifles which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam. | 
p. 137— 148. According to M. Goflellin's fyftem, the 
antients never failed through the Streights of Malacca, had 
no knowledge of the ifland pf Sumatra, and were altoge- 
^ ther unacquainted with the Eaftern ocean. If "to ^ny 
of my readers thefe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the antients in India 
muft be circumfcribed within limits ftill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the Aycen 
Akbery, vol. ii.. p. 7., we learn that Cheen was an antient 
name of the kingdom of Pegu : as that country borders 
upofi Ava, where M. Goflellin places the Great Promon- 
tory, this near refemblance of names may appear, perhaps, 
to confir/n his opinion that Sinas Metropolis w^s fitua^e4 
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on this coafty and not fo far Eaft as M. D^Anville has 
placed it. 

As Ptolemy's geography of this eaftern divifion of 
Afia is more' erroneousj bbfcure, and contradifliory Aait 
in any other part of his work, *and as all the manufcripts 
of it, both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorrfefk in 
flie two chapter which contain the defeription of the 
countries beyond the Ganges, M. IVAnviUe^ in his Me- 
moir concerning the limits of the world ki^ovm to the 
antients beyond the Ganges, has admitted into it a larger 
portion of coi^e£lure than w^ find in the oth^r refearches 
of that cautious geographer. He likewife builds more 
than ufual upon the refemblances between the ancient 
and modem names of phces, thou^ at all times he cE£* 
covers a properifity, perhaps too great, to trace thefe^ 
and to reft upon them. Thefe refemblances are often, 
indeed, very ftriking, and have led him to many happy 
difcoveries. But in perufing Us work^, it is impoffible, 
I fhould think, not to perceive tfiat fome which h"d men* 
tbns are far fetched and fancifdl. Whenever I foHow 
him^ I have adopted only {nth conclufibha as feem to 
be eftablilhed with his accuftomed accuracy* 



NOTE XXXIV. Sect. It p. 85. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythrsean 
Sea has marked the diftances of niany of the places which 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer 
approach^ thauvwhat is to be found in ^'y writer of an& 
quity, to a complete {urvey of the cdaft'frbm Myos-hor« 
mus, on the weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, s^ohg the 
Ihores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and Carathaiiuii, ti^ ^^ 
mouth of the Indus, and thence down tlie Veff t:6aft of 
the Indian Peninfula to Mufiris and Barace* Th!$ ^ds 
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10 the value of this (hort treatife, wKich> in erery other 
tef^Oc, poWeSk^ great m^rit. It may be confidered a$ 
a remarkable j^raof of . the extent and accuracy of this 
author^s intelligence concemiug India, that he h the 
only antient writer who appears in any degree to have 
Iskeen acquainted with the great divifioa of tlie country, 
which ftill fubfifts, viz. Indoflan Prefer, comprehending 
the northern procriiicef of the Peninfula, afid the Deccaiii 
comprehending the fouthern provinces. « From Bary^ 
<< ga^a (iays he) the cootment (Iretches to the iboth| 
^ hence that diftri£t is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
'< language of the country, the fouth is called Dachanos ;'^ 
Peripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romans, wh^n they 
adopt any foreign name» always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language) which the grammatical 
ftru£^U£e of both tongues rendered, ia &me degree, ne« 
ceflary, it is evident th^ Dechanos is die fame with 
Deccan, which word has ftiU the (ame figniiicatioii, and 
is ftill the. name of that divifiotr of the P«nin(ula. The 
northerxL limit of the Deecan at prefent is the river Nar* 
bodda, where our Author Ukewife fixes it. Fevipl. 
ibkL 



NOTi; XXXV. Sect. IL p. 88. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfervations of "the A^n or ftars, die antient aftronomef s 
negleded feveral> conf^iotis, which ought td have been 
applied, their refults were fortictimes etz& to a few ml* 
nutes, but at other rimes thefy appear to have been er«*» 
neous to the extent of two or even three degrees, and 
4nay perhaps be reckoned, one with ai)other, tp have 
come widiin half a degree of ihe-truth. TWs part of the 
a^ent geOgitlpiiy woufo^ therefore have been tolerably 
tectirate, if rfiere had been a. fiifficient number 6f Tueh 
T 4 deter- 
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determia»tioo8. Thcfe however, were far fr6m b^ng 
numerous, and appear to ha^ been con&aed to fome of 
the more remarkable jdaces in the cous^ea which t^r^ 
round the Mediterranean fea. 

When, from want o£ more accurate obfenraticms, the 
.atitude was inferred from the length of the longeft or 
(horteft day, no great degree of preeifion was, in any 
cafe, to be expe^ed, and leaft of all in the vicinity of the 
^uator. An error of a quarter of an hour, which, with 
out fome mode of meafuring time more accurate than 
ancient obfervers could employ, was not eafily avoided, 
mig^t produce, in fucb fituattons, an error of ^our degrees 
in the determination of the latitude. 

.1 . ■ ■ - 

- With refyeSt to places in the tonid zone, there was 
another recourfe for determining the latitude* . This was 
by obferving the time of year when the fun was veri. 
tical to any place, or when bodies that ftood perpendicular 
to the horizon had no (hadow at noonday; die fun's xii£* 
tance from the Equator at that time^ which was known 
from the principles of aftronomy, was equal to the bA- 
tude of the place. We have inftances of the application 
of this method in the determination of the parallels of 
Syene and , ^eroe. The zcqur^cj wh^ this method 
would admit of, feems to be limited to about half a degree, 
and' this only on the fuppofition. that the diferver was 
» iUtionary; for , if he w^s tiavellt^ from one t^lace.to 
anol^r, and had not an opportunity cf corre&ing the 
obfervation of one day by that of the. day folfowtngj he 
was likely to deviate much more oon£id^rab|y from the 
truth. . .^ : 

WiTif refpefl to the longitude of places, as eclipfes of 
(he fnoon are not frequent, and could feld^mi be pf jife 
|br determining it, and only when, tbere y^et^ vArwom^m 
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to oMefrve them with accuracy/ they may be left out^ of 
the accoitn^ altogether when 'we are examining the geo- 
graphy of reodote . countries. The di0erences of ih^ 
meridians of places were therefore antiently afcertamed 
entirely by the bearings and diftances of one place from 
another^ and of confequence ali the errors of reckonings^ 
(urveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the longitude^ 
in the. iame manner as happens at prefetit in a fhip 
which has no method of determining its longitude, but 
by comparing the dead-reckoning ^ith the obfervations of 
the latitude f though with this difference, that the encx$t 
to whibh.the moft fkilful of the ancient nafvigatQr^ was 
liable, were far greater thaQ what the mod i^orant 4)ip-r 
mafter.^ modern, timei, provided with a compaffl^ cat» 
well qpnunit. The length of the Mediterr^iE^n meafured^ 
in degrees of lo9gitu4ej from the Pillars of Hercules, to 
the Bay. of Iflus; is lefs than forty degrees ; but in Pto- 
lemy's i|iaps it is more than fixty, and, in general, its lon- 
gitudes, counting from the meridian of Alexandria, efpe- 
cially toward the Eaft, are erroneous nearly in the. fame 
proportion* It appears, indeed, that fin remote feas^ the^ 
coafts were often delineated froni an imperfeffl account 
of tbe^ diftances failed, without the^ leaft knowledge of 
t(ie, bearings or dire^ion.of the Ihip's courfe. Ptolemy^ 
it is true, i^ffd to make gn allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a fhip's courfe. Geogr. lib. i. c. 12. j 
but it is plain, that the application of this general rule 
could feldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of this 
there is a ftriking inftiutce in. Ae form'.whi^h that geo- 
grapher h^ given to the Peninfula of India. From the 
Ps^gazQ^um Promont<Maui|i to the Place marked Locus 
undi^ folvint in (Qhryfen, nayigantes,.^at>i^, from Surat 
on the Mah):)fV coaft, tp aliQUt N^jfapQur on the Coro- 
mandel C!oaft,'.the. diftauc^i nieafu^iied. along the fea-ihore 
is :pe.arly th^ fame wMh w^t it is in reality; that i^ 
al^at; fixe hundred and {wenty leagues. ^ ^y^, d>e niiftake 
: :/ r in 
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in die dire£Hon 18 aftonifliiiigi for the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel Coaft> inftead of ftretcbing to the foud^ and m- 
ti^eAing offe another at Cape Comorin, in a i^ery acute 
angle, are extended bf Ptolemy altnoft in &e lafne ftr»gbft 
Sne from weft to eaft, declinmg a little to the foutlu 
This coaft is, at die fame time, marked with feverat bsyf 
and promontories, nearly refemUtng, in their pofition, 
thofe which a^ually exift on it. All thefechroumftances 
compared together, point out rery dearly what were the 
maitcriak from which the antient map of India was cxjol*^ 
pofed. The (hips which had Tifited th^ cdaft of that 
country, had kept an account of the time wUch diey^ 
took to fail from one place to another, and had marked as 
diey ftood along fliore, on what- hand' the land lay, when 
ihey ihaped their courie acrofe- a bay or doubled a pro- 
montory. This imperfeft journal, with an inaccimite ac- 
count, perhaps of the btitude of one or two places, was 
|m>bably all Ae infenmtiori coneehibig die iHoaft of In^, 
iM^ch Ptirfemy was^ able to pr6ctn*e. That heihould 
Jtt^e been abie to ptbcure no better informatioti from 
merchants who (ailed wifS^ no pai^ticular view of explotmg 
fine coaft, wiR not appear wonderful^ if wi confider that 
eireti the cekbrated Periplus of Hanno would not enable 
a geographer to hy down the coaft of Africa wtdi more 
pi^ecifiolt, tbaK Pt<fhmfhk9 dlslItteS^'d^it of 'focRa. 



NOTE XXXVL Sect. II. p. ^7. 

Th& imrodu£HoU of the fiUc-^orm mt^ Evlfepep mi 
ihe effeas whkb dii* p*od«0«d, 'came liildei^ the view of 
fOt. dibborii inirritHlg theMtftory of thte Intpetw Wfffo 
nian, und ,f bough It wasnm itietd^ht of fiAordthate im^ 
|K>rt^Mce tHflfi sunid^die liniAftplkity of'gredt tfaniadions 
Ifiduch inuft have occupied bis atfetitsbn, h&}M exadAicid 
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dm event with ah accuracy, and related it wWi a preci- 
fipn, ^Inch would have done honour to an author wha 
had no higher objeft of refeatth. Vd. iv. p. 71, &c. 
Mor is it here only that I am caHed- upon to afcribe to 
him this merit. The fubje6b of rttf inquiries has led me 
feveral times upon ground which he had gone over, 
and I hare uniforriily received iirfbmtation from the in- 
dUftry and difcemment ^ith which he has furveyed it. 



NOTE XXXVH. Sect. m. p.ioi. 

Thi« voyage,, together with the obfervations of Aba 
Zeid al Hafan pf Siraf, was publiihed by M. Renaudot^ 
A. D. 1718, under the tide of «« Anciennes Relations des 
^ Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mohametanj, 
«« qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Slecle, traduites de 
** Arabe, avec des remarques far les principaux endroitS 
w de ces Relations." As M. Renaudot, in: his remarks, 
reprefents the literature and police of the Chiriefe m 
colours very different from thofe of the fplendid defcirip- 
tions which a Mind admh^tion had prompted the JefuitS 
to pubfifft, two zealous miffionaries have called in queftiori 
the authenticity of thefe relations, and have aflerted that 
the authors of them had never been in China; F.Pre* 
mare JLettt. edifiantes et curieufes, tom. xix. p.42C>, &C# 
P.Parentrin, ibid. tom. xxi, p. 158, &c. Some dbubt9 
concerning their authenticity were entertained likewife 
by feveral learned men in England, on account of M, Re# 
naudot*s Having given no notice of the manufcript which 
he translated, but that he fotmd it in the library of M, le 
Comte de Seignelay. As no perfon had feeii the mantis 
fcript fince that time, the doubts in<^reafed, and M. Re- 
naudot was charged with the crime of Impofiti^ ii^bti the 
public. ' But the Colbert ManUfcripts having been'depo* 
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fited in the King's Library, as (fortunately for Uteilatare) 
moft private coUe^ons are in France, M. de Guignes, 
after a long dearch,^ difcotered the identical n^mufcript to 
which M. Renaudot refers* It aj^>ear8 to have been 
written in the twelfth century; Journal des Scavans, 
Dec. 1 764, p« 3 1 5, &c. As I had not the French edition 
of AI« Renaudot's book, my references are made to the 
Englifh tranilation. The relation of the two Arabian, 
Travellers is confirmed, in many points, by their country- 
man Maflbudi, who publiihed his treatife on univerfal 
hiftory, to which he gives the fantaftical title of << Mea- 
« dows of Grold, and Mines of JeweU/' a hundred and 
fix years after their time. From him, likewife, we re* 
ceive {iich an account of India in the tenth century, as 
renders it evident that the Arabians had then -acquired 
an exteniive knowledge of that country. According to 
his defcription, the Feninfula of India was divided into 
four kingdoms. The firft was compofed of the provinces 
fituated on tbe^ Indus, and the rivers which fall into it ; 
the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
fecond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
it ftill remaining, appears to have been a very large city ; 
Rennell's Memoirs,^. 54. In order to give an idea of its 
populoufnefs, the Indian hiftorians aflert, that it contained 
thi|rty thoufand Ihpps, in which betelnut was fold, and 
fixty thoufand fets of muficians and fingers, who paid a 
tax to government : Ferifhta, translated by Dow, voL i. 
p. 3a*. The third kingdom was Cachemire. Maflbudi, 
as far as I know, is the firft author who naentions this 
paradife of India, of wJiich he gives a Ihort but juft de- 
fcription. The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, 
which he reprefents as the greateft and moft powerful ; 
and he concurs with the two Arabian Travellers, in giving 
the Sovereigns of it ^e appellation of Belhara. What 
Maflbudi relates concerning India is more worthy of 
notice, as he himfelf had vifited that country 5 Notices et 
II Extraits 
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Ettraits de^ Maxmfcrks de la Bibliotbique du Rdi, torn, u 
p.. 9, 10. Maflbudi confirms what the two AraUan 
traYellers rekte, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of 
the Indians in aftroAomical fcSenee. According t6 Im 
account a temple was built during the* reign of Bradi- ^ 
min, the firft monarch of India, with twelve towers, 
reprefenting the twelve figns of the zodiac; and in 
which was delineated a view of all the ftars as they 
appear in the heavens. In the fame reign was compofej 
^the farihous Sind-Hind, which feenis to be the ftandavd 
treatife of Indian aftronomy ; Notices, &c. torn. i. p. 7. 
Another Arabian - author, who ^»rrofe about the middle 
of the fottfteenth century, divides Iiulia into three 
parts. The northern, comprehending all the provinces 
on the Indus. The middle, extending from Gu2erate 
to the Ganges. The fonthcm, which he denominates 
Gomar, from Cape Comorin ; Notices, &c. torn* ii. 
p.46. 



NOTE XXXVIIL Sect, m* Jr. 103. 

The naval fltill of the Chinefe' fe^ms riot to havie bee^ri 
fuperior to that of the^ Greeks^ th6 Romans, ov Ara- 
bians. The cOurfe • which they held firdm Canton to 
Siraf,- near the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is defcrib^d 
by their own authors. They kept as near as pofiible to 
the ihore until they reached the iHand df ' Ceylcni, tod 
then d6id>Iihg Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
'weft fide <rf the Peninfula, as far a$ the mopth ^ the 
Indus, and ^ence ftecfed* along the coaft to the place 
of their deftination; Meift. de Literat. tom/x^xii; 
p. J67. Some authors have contended, that both the 
Arabians and Chinefe were well acquaint^ with the • 
'mariner's compafs, and the ufe of 'it in navigation ; but 
it is remarkable that in rfie Arabk, Turkifh, and Per- 
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fian languAgea tbeve is no or^nal nsune for the com* 
piSa. Iliey cooimonly call U B^fola, the Italian nam% 
which (hews that the knowledge of this ufeful inftni- 
ment was communica^ to them by the Europeans. 
There is not one fingle ohfenratton, oi antient dat^ 
made by the Arabians on the r^rtation <tf the needle^ 
ot any inftru^kion deduced from it, for the affiftance 
of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one of the mpft 
learned and beft informed traveUers who has vifited 
the Eafty having been confulted upon this points returns 
for anfwer, << I boldly aflertf that Ae Alia|:ic8 are be** 
** holden to ^s for diis wonderful inftrument^ which 
<< they had from Europe a long time before the Portu^ 
<< guefe conquefts. For^ firft, their compares are ex^ 
<^ aAly like oursf and diey buy them of Europeans ^ 
<< nmdi as they can^ fcarce daring to meddle, with th^r 
u needles themfelves* Secondly* it is xert^ that the 
^< old navigators only coafted it along, which I iti^ule 
<< to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
<< ftruA them in the middle of the ocean. We can* 
<< not pretend to fay diat they wete aft^d^of venturing 
^ far from home, for the Arabians, the firft naviga«- 
<< tors in the world iq my opinion, ^ |eaft for the 
<< eaft^n feaSi have« time out of miijul, (ailed from 
" the bottom of the Red Sea, all alpifig the coaft oi 
*< Africa i.^M^d the. Chipefe have ^ways^trad^ whh 
^ Java a^ Sumatra* which is a very confiderable 
<< voyage. So many i&ands 9ininkU>ited a^d y^ prfv- 
« du^^c, fo many lands imkno^ivn to the people.! 
<< fpeak of» are a proof ^t the old navigators had l^yt 
/' . the art, of failing on the main fea. I hare npthiiig but 
^ argument to offer tpuch^ this matter* having :nev^ 
(^ met with, any perfon ,m Perfia or the Indies to in- 
<< form me when ^eicompafs was firft (mown among 
<< them, though I, niade .in<|njry of the ;moft leara^ 
<< men in both countries* I have failed from the Indies 
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<« to Perfia in Indian (hips, when no European has 
«« been on board but myfelf. The {>ilots were all In- 
^< dians, and they uied the fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
«• their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they, have 
^ from us, and made by our attifts, and they do not 
<< in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac- 
^ ters are AraUc* The Anibtmis are die moft ikilful 
*< lunogators of all die A&tks «r Africans ; but net- ^ 
" th«r they nor the Indians, make jti£e of charts ; and 
<< they do not miuob want them : fome they ihave, but 
f< they, are CQpidd from ouils^. for they are. altogether 
" ignorant of petfpefifcive.'* Inquiry when the Maho* 
medans firft ent^ed China, p* 141, ice. When M. 
NieU>uhr'was at Cairo, he fonnsd a magnetic needle in 
die poCeffion of a Mahpmedan, which ferved to pmnt 
out the Kaaba,: and he gave it the name of JSi Mag^ 
motif, a clear proof of ^itsrEturopean olrigim Vopge en 
Ars^e, tom/ii.rp. idp. , 

NOTE XXXIX. Sect. IH. p. 103. 

Soii£ leaniM men. Cardan, Scaliger, &c. have 
knag^ied that idiQ Vatt Mv^rrhina, pardcularly deicr9>ed 
fay Pliny^ Nat. Hift. libft.xxxvU., and occafioaally metv- 
l^ed. by ftveral aneient authors both Greek and Ro* 
4mn, were the isiife porcelain, of Cluna*, M. L'AU>eLe 
<Blaiid and.r'M^ Larcher have ex^irined tfab opinion, 
fwilh JillJir.as:mttch induftry ;md erndtdon as. tlm fub- 
|e£b meeked, in twt> Diflbrtadons pubHihed in Mem. de 
l&erat* tf»m« icliii* From diem it is evident diat the 
Va£i Murrhinn were' forni^ of a.traniparent ftone 
dug out of the eartb in fpme of the eaftem prorinoes 
of Afia.-/ Thefe t^ere. imitated in. 'irflels of oobiared 
glaia. As bodi were .beautiful: and raze,, they were 
fold at Zittry hi^ ptke to the inxitrioiks citixens of 
Rome. I . . * •• n - 
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NOTE XL. Sect. in. p. 105. 

The progrd*s of Chriftiantty, and of Mahomeda- 
nifm, bodi in Chit^ and india^ is attefted by fudi q\U 
dence at leaves no doubt w)& refpefl to it. Tbisr ey'u 
dence is coUe£led by Afl<manus> BiUiotli. Orient, 
vol. iv.- p. 437, &c. 52 1^ ftc; said by M.. Renaudot, 
in two Diflertations aimexed U% Anciennes Relations; 
and by M. de {a Croa^, Hiftoire 4e Chriftiatiilitie des 
Indefr. In our own age, hbwevaer, we know that the 
number of profelytes to either df diefe religious is ei;-^ 
treniely fmall, efpecially in India. A Gentoo oonfi- 
ders. aH the diftinflions and privileges of his caft, aft 
belonging to him by kn exclnfive and incoipmunicaUe 
right. . To convert, or to be converted, are 4deas equally 
repugnant to the principles mod deeply rooted in his 
mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant mif- 
fionarie3 in India bpaft of having overcoipe thefe pre- 
judices, except among a few in the loweft cafts, 'or 
of fuch as have loft their <taft altogether This laft 
ciroumftance is a great -obMde to die progress of 
Chriftianity in India. As Europeans^ eat the flefh of 
that 'animal which the Hn^doos deem facred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in' which praAic^s they are imi- 
tated by the converts to Chriftianity, this finks them to 
a level with die Pariars, the moft contemptible and 
vidimts. race of men.^ Soiiie' Catholic miflionaries^ were 
fo fenfible of this, that they afie£t:ed to imiute the 
drefs and manner of living of ^ Brahmins, and re^ofed 
to aflfociate widi the Pariars, or to admit them to the 
participation' of die facraments. But this was con^ 
demned by the apoftelic l^ate Toumon, as iiicon<#' 
fiftent widi die fpirit and precepts 1^ the.Oiriftian re* 
ligion; Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M* Sonne^ 
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tat^ torn. i. p. 58. note. Notwithftanding the t^ljour^ 
of mi(Eonaries for upwards of two hundred years, ((ays 
a late ingenious writer,) and the eftabliihments of dif- 
ferent Chriftian nations, who fupport and proteA them, 
out of, perhaps, one hundred millions of Hindoos^ therci 
ftfe not twdve tfaoufand Chriftians, and thofe almoft 
entirely Chanealasi or outcafts. Sketches relating to the 
hift(Mry, religion, learning, and manners of the Hindoos^ 
p. 48. The niunber of Mahomedan^, or Moors, now 
in Indoftan is fuppofed to be near ten millions ; but 
they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but 
the defcendants of adventurers who have been pouring 
in from Tartary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever iince the in* 
vafion of Mahmoud of Gazna, Ai D. 1002, the firft 
Mahomedan conqueror of India. Orme Hift. of Mill* 
tary Tranfa&* in Indoftan, voL i* p. 24. ' Herbelot^ 
Biblioth. Orient Mac. Gaituiviah. As the manners of 
die Indians in ancient times feem to have been, in every 
tefpeft, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, it is pro* 
baUe that the Chriftians and Mahomedans, (aid to be fo 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigner^ 
allured thither by ar lucrative commerce^ or their As^ 
fcendants. The number of Mahomedans in China has 
been confiderably increafed by a pradice, comnion 
among them, of buying children in years of famine, 
whom they educate in the Mahomedan religion. }Iift« 
Gener. des Voyages, tom. vL p. 357. 

NOTEXLI. Sect. III. p. no. 

Fb:om the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, «who was elevated to that liigh ftation at 2^ 
time when his countrymen had eftabliihed a r^ular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
produdions of the Eaft» it was natural to expeO: fome 
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information concerning dieir early trade wiA that 
country ; but, except an idle tale ^concerning fomc 
Venetian {hips which bad failed to Alexandria about 
the year 828, contrary to a decree qi the ftate, and 
which ftole thence the body of St. Mark; Marat. Script. 
Rer. ItaL vol. xii. lib. 8. c. 2. p. 170.; I find no other 
hint concerning the communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, circumftances occur 
which (hew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafed, almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the 
ferenth and eighth centuries, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe, 
were^ written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian 
Papyrus ; but .after that period, as Europeans feldom 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almoft all charters 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat. 
Antiq. ItaL Medii -/Evi, vol. iii. p. 832- I hare been 
induced both in the text and in this note^ to ftate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chriftians and Mahomedans fo fuUy^ in 
order to correft an error into which feveral modem au- 
thors have fallen, by fuppofing, that foon after the firft 
conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancient channels, and the merchants of Europe 
reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria. 



N0TE;CLIL Sect. III. p. 114., 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religioh lucrative, it being ufual for the P^quirS to 
carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the fo** 
coafts to the interior parts, poaris, corals, fpices, and 
other precious articles, of fmall bulk, which they ex- 
2 clungej. 
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change^ on their return^ for gold Saft, muflc, and other 
things of a fimilar nature» concealing them eafily in their 
hair^ and in the cloths round dieir middle, carrying on in 
proportion to their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by 
thefe means* Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Fhilof. 
Tranfaft, roL Ixvii. part ii. p. 483. 



NOTEXLin. SficTjtI. p. 113. 

Caffa is the moft commodious ftation for trade in 
the Black Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
•who kept pofleffion of it above two centuries, they ren- 
dered it the feat of an extenfive and flourifhing com- 
merce. Even under all the difadvantages of its fubjec- 
tion, at prefent, to the Turkiih government, it continues 
to be a place of confiderable trade* Sir John Chardin, 
who vifited it A. D. 1672, relates that during his re- 
(idence of forty days there, above four hundred ihips 
arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He 
obferved there feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfonel, 
amounts ftill to eighty thoufand. Comxnerce de la Mer 
Noire, tom. i. p. 15. He defcribes its trade as very 
great. 

NOTEXUV. Sect. in. p. 124. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in 
Conftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of their conduft, in very ftriking colours. 
<« liiey,** fays he, « now," i. e. about the year 1340, 
<< dreamed that they had acquired the dominion of the 
«< fea, and claimed an exclufive right to the trade of 
<< the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to fail to the 
'« M«otis, the Cherfonefus, or any part of the coaft be* 
• z 2 " yond 
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*' yond Ac mouth of the Danube, without a licence from 
^ diem. This exclufion they extended Kkewife to the 
^ Venetians, and their arrogance proceeded fo fiar as ta 
** form a fcheme of impoftng a toll upon every veflel 
«< paffing through the Bofphorus/' Lib. xviii. c. 2. § i. 



NOTEXLV. Sect. nL p. 1^5. 

A PERiiHssiON from the Pope was deemed fo necef- 
£iry to authorife a commercial intercourfe with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the year 1454, Nicho- 
las V. in his famous bull in favour of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to fimilar con- 
ceffions from Pope Martin V. ; and Eugenius to Kings 
of Portugal. Leibmtz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat. 
Pars I. p. 489. 



NOTE XJCvI. Sect. HI. p. 127. 

Neither Jovius, the profefled panegyrift of the Me- 
dici, nor Jo. M* Brutus, their d^^raflor, though bodi 
mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, explain 
the nature of the trade by vi^iich it was acquired. Even 
Machiavel, whofe genius delighted in the inveftiga« 
tion of every circumftance which contributed to ^gran« 
dize or deprefs nations, feems not to Imve viewed the 
commerce of his couiitry as a fubject that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapter 
of his eighteenth book, *^ The Origin of the Medici and 
*• the Commencement of their Power and Grandeur," 
fumiihes little information widi regard to the trade car* 
ried on by them. TIus filence of fo many authors is a 
10 fnrcof 
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proof that hiftorians had not yet begun to view commerce 
as an obje£i: of fuch importance in the political ftate of 
nations, as to enter into any detail concerning its nature 
and effeStSM From die references of different writers to 
Scipio AmmiratOi Iftorie Florentine} to Pagninii Delia 
Decima ed altri gravezze della Merqatura di Fiorentini^ 
and to Balducci, Pra£lica deUa Me^rcatura, I ihould ima^ 
gine that fomething more fatisfafkory might be learned 
concerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici ; but I could not find any of thefe books either 
in Edinburgh or in London. 



NOTEXLVIL SECT.ra. p.iay- 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper^ containing 
the inftmflions of the republic of Florence to the two 
ambafladora fent to die Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negociate diis treaty with him, together with the re- 
port of theie ambaffadors on their return. The great 
objed of the republic was^ to obtain liberty of trading 
ib all parts ol die Soldan's dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venedans. The chief privileges which 
they folicited, were$ i. A perfe£k freedom of admif- 
fi<m into every port belonging to the Soldan, protedion 
li^lnle they continued in it, and liberty of departure 
zi what time they ch(^. a. Permiffion to have a 
€onful, widi the fame rights and juTif4i£bion as thofe 
of die Venedans ; and Hberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe; and a badi in every place where they fet^ 
tied. 3. That they fhould not pay for goods imported 
ot exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene^ 
tians. 4^ That the effe£ls of any Florentine who died 
in the dominions of die Soldan fhould be co^goed to 
the conful^ 5. Tliat die gold and filver ^oin of F^ 
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rence (hould be received in payments. All thefe pri- 
vileges (which fhew on what equal and liberal terms 
Chriftians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained \ but from the caufes mentioned in 
the text, they feem never to have acquired any confider- 
able (hare In the commerce with India. Leibnitz^ Man- 
tiffa Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p. 163. 



NOTE XLVin. Sect. HI- p. 133. 

The Eaftem parts of Afia are now fo completely 
explored, that the firft imperfeft accounts of them, by 
Marco Polo, attradl little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels ; 
and fome circumftances in his narrative have induced 
different authors to juftify this negleA, by calling in 
queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to at- 
fert that he had never vi(ited*tbofe countries which he 
pretends to defcribe. He does not, fay they, afcertain 
the pofition of any one place by fpecifying its longi- 
tude t>r latitude. He gives names to provinces and 
cities particularly in his defcription of Cathay, which 
have no reiemblance to thofe which they now bear. 
We may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feems 
to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, it was 
not to b^ expefbed that he fhould fix the pofition oi 
places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 
through China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of 'his orders, it is probable that the 
names which he gives to different provinces and cities, 
are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their ' original CSiinefe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been, obferved 
in • the relation of his travels, may j>e accounted for, 
by attendmg to one circumdance, that it was not puV 
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lifted from a regular journal, which, perhaps, the 
riciffitudes in his fituation, during fuch a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre- 
ferve. ^ It was compofed after his return to his native 
, country, and chiefly from recolleftion. But; notwithr 
ftanding this difadvantage, his account of thofe regions 
of the Eaft, towards which my inquiries have been di- 
reeled, contains information with refpeft lo feveral par- 
ticulats altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the 
accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. Mr. Marfden, 
whofe accuracy and difcemment are well known, traces 
liis defcription of the' ifland which be calls Java minor, 
evidently Sumatra; from whidi it is apparent that, as 
Marco Polo had refided a confiderable time in that 
ifland, he had examined fome parts with care, and had 
inquired with diligence concerning others. Hift. of Su- 
mat. p. 281. I fliall mention fome other particulars with 
refpei\ to India, whieh though they relate to matters 
of no great confequence, afford the bcft proof of his havr 
ing vifited thefe countries, and of his having obferved 
the- manners and cuftoms of the people with attention. 
He gives a dtftinA account of the nature and preparation , 
of Sagf), the principal article of fubfiftence among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he* brought the fir ft fpe«- 
cimen of this fingular produdidn to Venice. Ramuf* 
lib. iii. c. i6. He takes notice, likewife. of the gene** 
ral cuftom of chewing Betel, and his defcription of 
the mode of preparing it is the faipe with that ftill 
in ufe. Ramuf. Viaggi, i. p. 55. D. 56. B, He even 
defcends into fuch detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes in India, which ftill conti* 
nues. Ramuf. p. 53. F. What is of greater iniport- 
ance, we learn from him that the trade with Alex- 
andria continued when he travelled through India, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjeflured it to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
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Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabir coaft by veflfels 
of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper and other productions peculiar to that part of 
India, by (hips which arrived from the Red Sea. 
Lib. iii. c. 27. This, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperior quality which Sanudo afcribes to the goods 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red Sea. Thf 
former were chofen and ^urchafed in the places where 
they grew or where they were manufadured, by the 
merchants of Perfia, who ftill continued their voyages 
to every part of the Eaft j while the Egyptian merr 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon the 
aflbrtment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft by 
the natives. To fome perfons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the.num^ous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftem Princes, appeared 
fo extravagant, (though perfe£Uy confonant to what we 
now know concerning the population of China, and 
the wealth of Indoftan,) that they gave him the name 
of Meffer Marco Miliom. Prefat. de Ramuf. p. 4, 
But amoi^ perfons better informed, the reception he 
met with was very different. ColumbuS| as well ^ 
the men of fcience with, whom he correfponded> placed 
^ fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, that 
upon them the fpeculations and theories, which led 
^o the difcovery of the, New World, were. in a great 
meafure founded. Life of Columbus by his Son, c. 7, 
and 8. 



NOTE XLIX. Sect. IIL p. 139. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel King of France, having been fome days in 
IJruges, was fo much ftruck with the grandeur and wealth 
' of 
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of that city, and particularly with the fplendid appearance 
of* the citizens' wives, that flie ^as moved J[fay8 Gulcciar- 
dini) hy female envy to exclaim with indignation, " I 
** thought that I had been the only Queen here, but I find 
'*• there are many hundreds more." Defcrit de'Paefl 
Baffi, p. 408. 

NOTE L. Sect. III. p. 141. 

In the hiftory of the reign of Charles V., vol. L p.i63.> 
I obfervey that, during the war excited by the famous 
XiCague of Cambray, while Charles VIII. of France could 
not procure money at a lefs premium than forty-two per 
cent., the Venetians raifed what fums they pleafed at five 
per cent. But this, I imagine, is not to be confidered as 
the ufual commercial rate of intereft at that period, but 
as ^ voluntary and public-fpirited effort of the citizens, * 
in order to fupport their country at a dangerous crifis. 
Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral ftriking in- 
ftances in the hiftory of the repubUc. In the year 13799 
when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval vi^ory 
over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, 
the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the 
fenate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as faved dieir 
country. Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi. 
p. 385. 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began in 
the year 1472, the fenate relying upon the Attachment of 
the citizens to their country, required them to bring all 
their gold and filver plate, and jewels, into the public 
(reafury, upon promife of paying the value of them at the 
conclufion of the war, with five per cent, of intereft 5 
and this requifition was complied with cheerfully. Petr. 
Cymxus de Bello Ferraiv ap. Murat« Script. Rer. Ital. 
Tol. zxi. p. 1016. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LI. I Sect. m. p. 142. 

Two fad$ may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordi- 
nary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period,— 
I. There is in Rymer's Great CoUe&ion, a feries of 
grants from the Kings of England*, of rarious pririleges 
and immunities to Venetian merchants trading in Eng- 
land, as well as feveral commercial treaties with the re- 
public, which plainly indicate a confideraUe increafe of 
their tranfaftions in that coimtry. Thcfe are mentioned 
in their order, by Mr. Anderfon, to whofe patient induf- 
try and found underftanding, every perfon engaged ia 
any commercial refearch muft have felt himfelf greatly 
indebted on many occafions. 2. The eftablifliment <rf 

a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was 
founded on that of the (late. In an age and nation fo 
well acquainted with the advantages which commerce 
derives from the inftitution of banks, it is unneceflary to 
enumerate them« Mercantile tranfa^ions muft have 
been numerous and extenfive before the utility of fuch an 
inftitution could be fully perceived, or the principles of 
trade could be fo fully underftood as to form the regulations 
proper for condudting it with fuccefs. Venice may boaft 
of having given the firft example to Europe, of art efta- 
blifliment altogether unknown to the ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con- 
ftitution of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on 
fuch juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the 
eftablifliment of banks in other countries, and the admi- 
niftration of its affairs has been conduced with fo tnuch 
integrity, that its credit has never been fliaken. I cannot 
fpecify the precife year in which the Bank of Venice was 
eftabliftied by a law of the State. Anderfon fuppofes it 
to have been A.D. 1x57- Cbron. Dedu^. vol. i. p. 84. 
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Sandi Stor. Civil. Venes. part II. vol. ii. p. 768. part III. 
vol. ii. p. 892. 

NOTE LII. Sect. UL p. 143. 

An Italian author of good credit^ and a diligent in- 
quirer into^the antient hiftory of its different govem- 
ments^ affirms^ that if the feveral States which traded in 
the Mediterranean had united together, Venice alone 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power an^ 
in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions d'ltalie tra- 
duits par T Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6. torn. vi. p. 339. 
About the year 1420, the Doge Mocenigo gives a view 
of the naval force of the republic, which confirms this ^ 
deciiion of Denina. At that time it confifted of three 
thoufand trading veflels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which were employed feventeen thoufand failors ; of 
three hundred (hips of greater forte, manned by eight 
thoufand failors ; and of forty-five large galeafles, or car- 
racks, navigated by eleven thoufand failors. In public 
and private arC6nals fix teen thoufand carpenters were em- 
ployed. Mar. Sanuto Vitede Duchi di Venezia, ap. Man 
Script. Rer. Ital. vol, xxii. p. 959. 

NOTE LIII. Sect. III. p. 160. 

When we take a view of the form and pofition of the 
habitable parts of AGa and Africa, we will fee good rea- 
fons for confidering the camel as the moft ufeful of all 
the animals over which the inhabitants of thefe great 
continents have acquired dominion. In both, fome of 
the moft fertile diftri£l:s are feparated from each other 
by fuch extenfive traits of barren fands, the feats of defo- 
lation and droughty as feem to exclude the poflibility of 
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communication between them. But as the ocean^ which 
appearS) at firft view^ to be placed as an infuperable bar« 
rier between different regions of the earthy has been ren- 
dered^ by navigation, fubfervient to their mutual inter- 
courfe, fo, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call The Ship of the De/ert, the moft dreary 
. waftes are traverfed, and die nations which they disjoin 
are enabled to trade with one another. Thofe pdnful 
jou^ies, impra£ticable by any other animal, the camel 
performs with aftonilhing difpatch. Under heavy bur- 
dens of fix, feyen, and eight hundred weight, they can 
continue their march during a long period of time, with 
little food or reft, and fometimes without tafting water 
for eight or nine days, ^y the wife ccconomy of Provi- 
dence, the camel feems formed of purpofe to be the beaft 
of burden in thofe regions where he^is placed, and where 
his fervice is moft wanted. In all the diftrids-of Afia 
and Africa, where deferts are moft frequent and extenfive, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper ftatiott, and beyond 
this the fphere of his aftivity does not extend far. He 
dreads alike the accefles of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone. 
As the firft trade in Indian commodities, of which we 
have any authentic account, was carried on by means of 
camels, Genefis, xxxvii.25., and as it is by employing them 
that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fo 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars 
which I have mentioned concerning this fingular animal 
appeared to be neceflary towards illuftrating this part of 
niy fubjedl. If any of my readers defire more full inform- 
ation, and wifh to know how the ingenuity and art of man 
have feconded the intenfions of Nature, in training the 
camel from his birth for that life of exertion and hard- 
Ihip to which he is deftined, he may confiilt Hiftoire Na- 
turelle, by M. le Comte de Buffbn, artic. Chameau et Dro^ 
tnedaire, one of the moft eloquent, and, as far as I can 
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judge from examimng the authorities which he has quoted^ 
dne of the moft accurate defcriptions giren by diat cele- 
brated writer. M. Vohiey, whofe accuracy is well known^ 
ghres a defcription of the manner in which the camel 
performs its journey^ which may be agreeable to fome of 
my readers. " In travelling through the defert, camels 
M are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and 
** carry a great load. His ordinary burden i^ about feveti 
** hundred and fifty pounds ; his food, whatever is given 
*< him, ftraw, thiftles, the ftones of dates, beans, barley^ 
«« &c. With a pound of food a day, and as much water^ 
*« he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to 
«* Suez, which is forty or forty-fix hours, they neither 
*< eat nor drink; but thefe long fafts, if often repeated^ 
•< wear them out. Their ufual rate of travelling is very 
«* flow, hardly above two miles an hour 5 it is vain to 
«* pufli them, they will not quicken their pace, but, if al- 
<< lowed fome fliort reft, they will travel fifteen or eighteen 
«« hoursaday.*' Voyage, t(Hn.ii. p. 383. 

NOTE LIV. Sect. III. p. 162. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive cir* 
culation of Indian commodities by land carriage, it would 
be neceflary to trace the route, and to eftimate the num- 
ber of the various caravans by which they are conveyed. 
^ Could this be executed with accuracy, it would be a 
curious fubjeft of geographical refearch, as well as a 
valuable addition to commercial hiftory. Though it is in- 
confiftent with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudied 
in condu£ting this Difquifition, to enter into a detail of fo 
great length, it may be proper here, for illuftrating this 
part of my fubje£i, to take fuch a view of two caravans 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate 
more juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfac- 
tidns. The fifft is die caravan which takes its departure 
^ from 
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from Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damafcus in 
Syria ; and I (eleGt thefe, both becaufe they are the moft 
confiderable, and becaufe they are described by authors of 
tmdoubted credit, who had the beft opportunities of re- 
ceiving full information concerning them. The former 
is compofed not only of pilgrims from every part of 
Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Maho« 
medan ftates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, 
from the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic. When aflembled, the caravan 
confifts at lead of fifty thoufand perfons, and th^ number 
of cunels employed in carrying water, provifions, and mer- 
chandize, is ftill greater. The journey, which, in going 
from Cairo, and returning thither, is not completed in 
lefs than a hundred days, is performed wholly by land j 
and as the route lies moftly through fandy deferts, or 
barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any fub- 
fiftence, and where often no fources of water can be founds 
the pilgrims always undergo inuch fatigue, and fometimee 
muft endure incredible hardfliips. An early and good 
defcription of this caravan is publiihed by Hakluyt, vol. ii* 
p. ao2, &c. Maillet has entered into a minute and curious 
detail with regard to^ it j Lefcript. de VEgypte, part ii. 
p. a 1 2, &c. Pocock has given a route, together with the 
length of each day's march, which he received from a 
perfon who had been fourteen times at Mecca, vol.'i. 
p. 1 88. 261, &c.— *The caravan from Damafcus, compofed 
of pilgrims from almoft every province of the Turkifh 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
die commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valuable. 
Voyage de Volney, tom. ii. p. 251, &c. OhfTon Tabl. 
Gener. de FEmpire Othom. III. p. 275, &c. This pil- 
grimage was performed in th^ year 1741, by EJiojeh Ab- 
dulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned. Note V. p. 7^. 
He gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca> 
computed by hours> the common mode of reckoning a 
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journey m the Eaft, through countries little frequented. 
According' to the moft moderate eftimate^ the diftance 
between the two cities^ by his account, muft be above 
a thoufand miles ; a great part of the journey is through 
a defert, and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue^ 
but are often expofed to great danger from the wild 
Arabs* Memoirs, p. 114,' Sccw It is a (ingular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although, all their 
independent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they 
make no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims^ 
while engaged in performing one of the moft indifpen- 
fable duties of their religion. A-remarkable inftance of 
this occurred in the year 1757. Travels through Cyprus^ 
Syria, &c. by Abb^ Mariti, vol. ii. p. 117, &c. Engl. 
Tranflation. Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to 
them ; fuch confiderable additions are received from the 
extaifive dominions of Ferfia, fpom every province of 
Indoftan, and the countries to the Eaft of it, from AbyC> 
iinb, from various ftates on the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and from all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are 
aflembled they have been computed to amount to two 
hundred ^oufsmd. In fome years the number is farther 
increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior 
provinces of Africa, the names and (ituations of which 
are juft beginning to be known in, Europe. For this laft 
fzGt we are indebted to the AfTociation for promoting the 
Difcovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome 
Britifti Gentlemen, upon principles fo liberal, and with 
views fo public-*fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and 
•to their country. Proceedings, &c. p. 174. 

I^ die Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 

on the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ^ and 

it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 

jhe^ interior parts of Africa is not only widely extended, 

but 
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but of confiderable value. Beiides the great xrararati 
which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Mahomedan 
pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are caravans 
which have no objefl but commerce, which fet out from 
Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other ftates on the 
fea coaft, and penetrate far into the interior country. 
Some of them take no lefs than fifty days to reach the 
place of their deftination y and, as the medium of their 
rate of traveUing may be eftimated at about eighteen 
miles a day, the extent of their jourftey may be eafily 
computed. As both the time of their outfet, and their 
route, are known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with 
them. Indian goods of every kind form a^confiderabfe 
^cle in this traffic, in exchange for which the chief 
commodity they can give is flaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at ftated feafons, and 
dieir routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are compofed, a defcrip^ 
tion cannot be given of them with the fame degree of 
accuracy as of the great caravans which vifit Mecca. But 
by attending to the accounts of fome authors, and the 
occafional hints of others, fufficient information may be 
gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulatipn of Eaftem goods 
by thefe caravans is very extenfive. The fame inter- 
courfe which was anciently kept up by the provinces in 
the North-eaft of Afia with Indoftan and China, and 
which I formerly delcribed, ftill fubfifts. Among all the 
numerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retain 
their paftoral manners in greateft purity, the demand for 
the produ^ions of thefe two countries is very confiderable. 
Voyages de Pallas, tom. i. Pr357« &c. tom. ii. p. 422. 
In order to fupply them with thefe, caravans fet out 
annually from jSoghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i. p*33^) Samar- 
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cand, Thibet, and fevetal other places, and return with 
large cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. But the 
trade carried on between Ruflia and China in this part of 
Alia, is by far the moft extenfive dnd beft known. Some 
connedlbn of this kind, it is probable, was kept up be* 
tween them from the earlieft period, but it increafed 
greatly after the interior parts of Ruffia were rendered 
more accei&ble by the conquefts of Zingis Khan and Ta«* 
merlane. The commercial nations of Europe were fo 
well acquainted with the mode of carrying on this trade^ 
that foon after the Portuguefe had opened the communi-^ 
cation with the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope, an at-^ 
tempt was made, in order to diminifh the advantages 
which they derived from this difcovery, to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian and Chinefe commoditie9 
through the whole extent of their empire, partly by land^ 
carriage and partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome 
port on the Baltic, from which they might be diftributed 
through every part of Europe. Ramufio Raccolto da 
Viaggi, vol.!.' p. 374. B. Hift. du Commerce de la Ruflie, 
par M. Schreder, torn. i. p. 1 3, 14. This fcheme too great 
for the monarch then on the throne of Ruffia to carry into 
execution, was rendered pra£ticable by the conquefts of 
Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Great. 
Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated at 
the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay 
for above four hundred miles through an uninhabited 
defert, (Bell's Travels, vol.ii. p. 167.) caravans travelled - 
from the one to the other. But though it had been 
dipulated, when this intercourfe was eftabliflied, that the 
number of perfotis in each caravan (hould not exceed 
two hundred, and though they were fliut up within the 
walls of a Caravanferai during the fliort time they were 
fufFered to remain in Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
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only with %ft^ vtMthsMtBt to ^h<Hii a iktono^oly o^ At 
trade with them had been granted i yet^ notwithftanding 
tU thefe reftraints and precautions, the jealous vigilance 
^ with which the Chinefe govemihent excludes foreigners 
from a free intercourfe with its fubjeAs, was alarmed^ 
<md the admil&on of the Ruffian c^ffavans into the empire 
Was foon prohibited. After rarious negotiations, an 
expedient was at length derifed, by which the advantages 
^ t)f mutual commerce were fccured, without infringing 
the cautlo^us arrangements of Chinefe policy. Oh the 
boundary of the two empires, two (mall towns were 
btult allnoft contiguous, Kiachta inhabited by Ruffians^ 
tad Maimatfchin by Chinefe. To thefe all the market^ 
able prodttdions of their refpeftire countries ^re brought 
• by the fubjeds of each empire; and the furs, the linen and 

woollen cloth, the leather, the glafs, &c. of Ruffia, 
ire exchanged for the (ilk, the cotton, 'the tea, the rice, 
ittt toys, &c. of China. By fome well-judged concef* 
fion^ of the foyereign now feated on the throne of Ruffia^ 
whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illiberal maxims 
6f many of her predeceflbrs, this trade is rendered fo 
flouriflring, that its amount annually is not lefs than 
eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is the 
only trade which China carrries on'almoft entirely by 
barter. Mr. Coxe, in hiis account of the Ruffian difco- 
teries, |ias collefted, with his ufual attention and difcem- 
ment, every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent of which were little known in Europe: 
PartiL chap.ii. iil iv. Nor is Kiachta the only place 
where Ruffia receives Chinefe and Indian commoditieSt 
A confiderable fupply of both is brought _by caravans of 
independent Tartars to Orenburg, on the river jaikj 
Voyage de Pallas, torn. i. p. 3 5 5, &c. to Troitzkaia, on the 
river Oui, and to other places which I might mention. 
i have entered into this long detail Concerning die mode 
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hi wUch die produftions in India and China ate circu- 
hted dirough Ruffia, as it aflbrds the ntoft ftrHdng in- 
ftance^ I know, of the great extent to which valuable 
commodities may be conveyed by land«carriage. 



NOTE LV. Sect. IV. p. 166. 

The only voyage of difcovcry in the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the South, by any of the ancient commercial 
dates in the Mediterranean, is that of Hanno^ undertaken' 
by order of the republic of Carthage. As the fituation 
of that city, fo much nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alex- 
andria, and the other feats of ancient trade which have 
been mentioned, gave it more immediate accefs to the 
ocean ; that circumftance, together with the various fet- 
tlements which the Carthaginians had made in different 
provinces of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this en-» 
terprife; and afforded them the profpeft of confiderable 
^vantages from its fuccefs. The voyage of Hanno, in- 
ftead of invalidating, feems to confirm the juftnefs of the 
feafons which have been given, why no fimilar attempt 
was made by the othet commercial ftates in the Med iter-' 
ranean. 



NOTE LVl. Sect. IV. p. i68. 

THotrCit the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
confidiered diis voyage of the Pheniclans ^s fabulous, Hero- 
dotus mentions a circumftance concerning it which feem^ 
to prove diat it had really been performed. «rThe Phe- 
♦« mcians,'* fays he, ^ affirmed that, in failing round 
^ Africa, they had the^fun On Aeir right hand,* which 
«« to me appears not to be credible, though It may be 
•• deemed fo by Others.*' Lib.iv. c.4a. This, it is 

A A 2 certain. 
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certain) muft have happened, if they really accompli(hed 
fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy* however, was 
in that early period fo imperfeA, that it was by experience 
only that the Pheniciam could come at the knowledge of 
this fa£l } they durft not, without this, have ventured to 
affert \»4iat would have appeared to be an improbable fic- 
tion. Even after what they related, Herodotus difbelieved 
it. 



NOTE LVIL Sect. IV. p. 176. 

Notwithstanding this increafing demand for the 
produ£lions of India, it is remarkable, that during the 
fixteendi century fome commodities which are now the 
chief articles of imporution from the Eaft, were either 
altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, the im- 
portation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that of any 
other ptodu&ion oi the Eaft, has not been in general ufe 
in any country of Europe, a full century ; and yet, during 
that fhort period, from fome Angular caprice of tafte, or ^ 
power of fafhion, the infufion of a leaf brought from the 
fartheft extremity of the earth, of which it is perhaps the 
higheft praife to fay that it is Innoxious, has become al- 
moft a neceflaty of life, in feveral parts of Europe, and 
the paffion for it defcends from the molt elevated to the 
loweft orders in fociety. In 1785 it was computed that 
the whole quantity of tea imported into Europe from 
China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of which 
it is conjectured that twelve millions were confumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it. 
Dodfle/s Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. 
In 1789 twenty-one minions of pounds were imported. 
The porcelain of China, now as common in many parts 
of Europe as if it were of domeftic manufafture, was 
not known to the ancienu. Marco Polo is the firft 
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among die modems who mentions it. The Pertuguefe 
began to import it not long ..'^ter their firft voyage to 
China^ A. D. 1517 ; but it was a co^.'^Herable time before 
the ufe of it became extenCye. 



NOTE LVIIL Sect. IIL p. aoo. 

According to all the writers of antiquity^ the In- 
dians "are faid to be divided into feven tribes or cafts. 
Strabo^ lib. xv. p. 1029. ^* ^^* Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. 153, &c. Arrian. Indie, c. 10: They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidering fome of the fub- 
divifions of the cafts, as if they had been a diftin£l in- 
dependent order. But that they were no more than 
four original cafts, we learn from the concurring te(^ 
timony of the . beft-informed modern travellers. A 
moft diftinft account of thefe we have in " La Porte 
«* Guverte, ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, des 
** Moeurs, de la Religion, et du Service, des Brahmines, 
** qui demeurent fur les Coftes de Choromandel,** &c. 
This was compiled before the middle of laft century, 
by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch faftory at 
Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an intelligent 
Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the man- 
ners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and 
cxtenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the 
late tranflations from the Sanfkreet language. I men- 
tion this book, becaufe it feems to be lefs known than 
it deferves to be. Th^ere remains now no doubt with re- 
{pe£t either to the number or the funftions of the 
cafts, as both are afcertained from the moft ancient and 
facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the ac- 
counts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins emi- 
nent for their learnuig. According to them, the different 
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cafts pro<;eede<) from Brahnut tbe inunediate agent* o£ 
the creation under the Supreme Power, in tbe follow* 
log manner, which eftabliflies both tbe rank which thef 
were to hold, and the office which they were required to 
perform. 

The Brahmin^ from the mouth (wifdom) : To pray, to 
read, to inftrudi. 

The Cbehetree^ from the arms (ftrength) : To draw the 
bow, to fight, to govern. 

The Biciy from the belly or thighs (nourifliment) : To 
provide the neceffaries of life by agriculture and 
traffic* 

The Sooder^ from the feet (fubjeaioii): To labour, to 
ferve. 

The prefcribed occupations of all thefe clafles are 
eflential in a well rpgulated date. Subordinate to' 
^em is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated Bur^ 
run Sunkur^ fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perfons of different cafts, Thefe are 
moftly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix. TIus 
adventitious caft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The diftindion was too nice 
to be obferved by them, and they feera to confider the 
members of this caft as belonging to the Sooder. Be« 
fides thefe acknowledged cafts, there is a race of un- 
happy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
Fariars, and in other parts of India, Cbandatas. Thde 
are outcafts from their original order, who by their 
mifcondu^, have forfeited all tbe privileges of it. 
Their condition \»f undoubtedly, the loweft degradation 
\6 of 
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9f . j^uiyun nature. No peribn of any caft wUl havf 
jtbc leaft coiQaHinication with them* Soonerat^ torn, i, 
p» 55> 56. If a Pariar approach a iffiyr, u e. 9 vajrriQf 
of high caft, on the Malabar coaft, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or miik are coafidesed 
a$ defiled even by their fliadow pafluig o¥^ them^ and 
cannot b% ufed until thay afe purified. Ayeen Akberyty 
voU iii. p. 243. It is almoft impoi&ble for woVda to 
•i^prefs the fenfation of vilenefs that the name of Pariar 
^r.Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inftitutip^B of h^ 
caft finks into his degraded fituation* Thif it is which 
raiders Hindoos fb refolute in adhering to the inftitt^ 
tumsof their tribe^ becaufe the lofs of caft is^ to then^ 
the lofs of all human comfort and refpe^iability | and 1^ 
a punifhment, beyond comparifon, more fevere than ex- 
communication in the moft triumphant period of papal 
pomwn 

The four original cafts are namedj and dieir functions 
defcribed in the Mahabaratj, tbe i|ioft, anciept bo^ cf 
dbe Hindoost and of higher auth9ri^ than any widi 
which Europeans are hitherto acquai^t^ ^agjiv^r 
Ceeta, p. rjo^ The iam^ diftiniftion 9f cafts w$^ H^own 
to the author of Heeto-^mdesi ^K>^er wofk of cpnfider* 
able antiquityi fraAflated firom l^ S^aMkree^ p. ^51* ^ 

Tn« niention of one circumftaaiQe fefpefijug 1^ 
diftin£lion of cafts has been omiued in the tiext 
Though the line of fepaxation be fo dn^wn^ as to reader 
the aicent from an inferipf: tq a higher caft abfolufdy 
impoffiblei and it would he legarded as a moft enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order fho^ld prefum^ tf 
perform any fun&ion belonging to thofe of a fuperior 
caft; yet in cerjtaun caies, ^ P^ndiu declare it to^be 
lawful for pcrfonis of a big)t^ dafe to lexei^ile b^^^^, 
A A 4 the 
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die occupations allotted to a. clafs below dieir own^ 
without lofing their caft by doing fo. Pref. of Pundits 
to the code of Gentoo lavs, p. loo. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fervice of their 
Princes, not only as minifters of ftate, Onne*s Frag- 
ments, p. 207. but in fubordinate ftations. Moft of 
the officers of high rank in the army of Sbvagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and 
fome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. 
Hurry Punt and Purferam Show, who commanded the 
Mahratta forces, v^ich z€ted in conjun£lion with the 
army of Lord Comwallis againft Tippoo Saib, were 
Brahmins. Many feapoys in the fervice of the Eaft India 
Company, particularly in the Bengal prefidency, are of the 
Sralmiin caft. 

' - Another fzSt concerning die cafts dcferves notice. 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amouilting in fbmt 
years to more than 150,000, vifit the Pagoda of Jag- 
gemaut in Orifla, (one of the moft ahcient and moft 
revered places of Hindoo worfliip,) at the time of 
the annual feftival in honour of the deity to vi^om the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four cafts 
are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar of the 
idol, and feating themfelves without diftin£lion eat indif- 
criminate of die £ime food. This feems to indicate fome 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inftititutions of cafts 
when all men were confidered as equal. I have not 
fuch information as enables me to account for a pra&ice 
fo repugnant to the firft ideas and principles of the 
Hindoos-, either facred or chdL Bemier, tom. ii. p. loa. 
Tavernier, book ii* c. ^. Ancjuetil. Difc. Prelim, p. 81. 
Sketches, p. 9^. 

Some of my readers muft have pbferved, that I have? 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indian devotees. 
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to all of whom European writers gave the appellation 
of Faquirs i a name by which the Mahomedafis tlif- 
tinguifh fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious inftitutionf 
of the Hindoos, did not render it neceflary that I fhould 
confTder the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their num- 
ber, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating 
penances which they voluntarily undergo, and the hi|^ 
opinion which the people entertain of their fandUty, 
have ftn^ck all travellers who had vifited India, and 
their defcriptions of them are well known. The power- 
ful influence of enthufiafm, the love ci diftindiion, 
and die defire of obtaining fome portion of that reve« 
rence and thofe honours which the Brahmins are bom 
to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary things 
which they do and fufler. One particular concemmg 
diem merits notice. This order of devotees appears to 
have been very ancient in India. The defcription of 
the Germanif which Strabo takes from Megafthenes, 
applies, almoft in every circumftance, to the modem 
Faquirs. Lib. xv. p. 1040. B» 



NOTE LIX. p. ao2. 

What I have aflerted in die text Is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gendemen who 
have feen much of Indian and who obferved all they (aw 
with a difceming eye, that die conquefts both of die 
Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had fome effect 
upon the manners and cuftoms of the nadves. They 
imagine that die drefs which the Hindoos now wear, 
die tud>an, the ^mmah, and long drawers, is an imitation 
of that worn by their Mahomedan conquerors. The 
imdent drefs of the Indians, as defcribed by Ariiai^ 
' 4 Hift. 
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Hift* lodiCr c, i^f wji8^ t iiHiflia cloth ^ro^vla looMy 
•s4>out thoir fliottI4ev«s » mv^ &irt mchiog to the middk 
<xf the icig, smd tbeir beafds were 4yed Tariouf colours ; 
wbidi b not the fame with that Wed gt prefent. The 
cuftom of /edUidiog VQmen» vsd the ftri^nef$ with 
which they are confioedt is J3bewife fuppofod to have 
l^een introduced by the M«bo«iedim«» Thi« fuppofition ijs 
in A>me mto&xxe cKxAxmoi by th« dnnna of 8aneoittid% 
mnflatad irom the Sanftreen la ihH play fe^ral £&- 
male chaiadlert are introduced^ who mingle m fociety, 
and converfe at fredy wi^h m^> as women are accuit 
tomed to do in Europe. The autlior, we may prefume^ 
dfiferibct tht mannersy and adherea to ike cuftoms of 
his own age« But while I mention this remsorkj it is 
proper, Hkewifie, to ohferv«» that, from a paflage inStrabo, 
there ia ^reafim to thinks that in the age of Alexander 
the Gfeat, women in India were guided with the {ame 
lealoits attention as at prdent " When their Princes,* 
(iaya he, copying Megafthenes>) ** fet out v^pon a public 
9* hunt, they are aceoDEipmied by a number of their wo* 
^ men, but along the road in which they travel, rpp^ 
<< are ftretched on each fide, and if any man approach 
<< near to them, he is inftantly put to death/' Lib. zv. 
p. 1037. A. In fome parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people niay 1>e fuppofed to fubfift in 
greateft purity, particularly in the high countty towards 
die ibiirces of ^ Indus, woioen of rank refide in prirate 
* apartments, fecluded £rom ib^ty* Fmrfter's Travels, 
voL L p. 2i8. Women «ven of Uie Brahmin cait sq>- 
pear in the ftreets without a veili and it is only, aa I 
am informed, in ihe lioufea of perfons of high rank or 
great opulence that a dtftin& quarter or haram is al* 
lotted to die wcunen* The influence of Eurcq;^ean num<> 
nera begins to be apparent among the Hindoos who re* 
fide in* the town o£ C^utta* Some of them drive 
stout m EttgUft chariots^ fit «p<m diair9> and fnr- 
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tiifli di4r iiOtt£» with nmors. iizoj <urcumftanc«A 
ought be meodooedf were this ^ j^roper pl^ce^ whichi, 
it is probable, will contribute to the progrefs of this fpirit 
of imitation. 



i^ 



NOTE IX p. ioj. 

It is amiifii^ jto obfenre how emzQlf the ideas of sin 
Utelligent Aiiatic coincide with thofe of the Europeana 
ion this fubjed* « In reflefting, %s he, upon the po* 
f< vefty of Turan [the countries beywd the Oxus] and 
'< AraUa, I was at firft at a lofs to affign a reafon whjc 
« thefe countries hare nerer been able to rHtm wealth, 
<< whilil, on the contraiy, it is daily increafing in Indoftan* 
*« Timour carried into Turan the riches of Turkey, 
^ Perfia, and Indoftan, 1»ut they are all diffipated s and, 
<< during the reigns of the four firft Caliphs, Turfceyi^ 
^< Perfia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, 
•< were their tributaries ; but ftiU they were not rich. 
<' It is evident, then, that this diifipation of the richee 
^ of a ftate, muft have happened either from e;Ktraor-» 
^ dinary drains, or from fome dekSt in the government* 
^ Indpftan has been frequently plundered by foreign in* 
^^ vaders, and not one of its Kings ever gained for it 
^' any acquifition of Mfealth; neither h^ the country 
^ many mines of gold and filver, and yet Indoftaa 
^ abounds in money and ev^ other kind of wealth* 
^ Hie abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to die 
« large importation of gold and filver in the fhips of 
<< Eurcqpe, and other nations, many of whom bring 
^ ready money in exchange for the manufa&urea and 
^ natural produ£Uont of the country. If diis is not 
^ the caufe of the psofperous ftate of Indoftan, it miift 
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*• be owing to the jjieculiar bleffing of God;** Memoirs 
of Kojeh Abdul-kur^m^ a Caihmeerian of diftind:bnt 
p. 42. 



NOTE LXL p. 209. 

That the monarchs of India were the fole proprietors 
of land, is aflerted in moft explicit terms by the ancients* 
The people, (fay they,) pay a land-tax to their Kings, 
becaufe die whole kingdom is regal property. Strabo, 
lib* XV. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. il p. 153. This was 
not peculiar to India. In all the great monarchies' 
of the Eaft, the fole property of land feems to, be yefted 
in the fovereign as lord paramomit. According to 
Chardin, this is the ftate of. property in PerCa, and 
lands were let by the monarch to the farmers who 
Cultivated them, on conditions nearly refembling thofe 
granted to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, tom. iii. p* 335^9 
Sec. 4to. M. Volney gives a fimilar account of the 
tenure by which lands are. held in one of the great 
provinces of the Turkifh empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c> 
torn. ii. p. 369, &c. The precife mode, however, in 
\rfiich the Ryots of Indoftan held their pofleffions, is 
a circumftance in its ancient political conftitution, with 
refpeft to which gentlemen of fuperior difcemment, who 
have refided long in the country, and filled fome of the 
higheft (tations in government, have formed very diflPer- 
ent opinions. Some have imagined that grants of land 
were made by the fovereign to villages or {mall com* 
munities, the inhabitants of which, under the direc- 
tion of their own chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in 
common, and divided the produce of it among them in 
certam proportions. Defcript. de Find, par M. Ber- 
noulli, tom. ii. 223, &c. Others maintain, that the pro- 
perty 
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perty of land has been transferred from the crown tb 
hereditary oflScers of great eminence and power, denomi^ ' 
nated Zemindars, who colle£b the rents from the RyotSy 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend^, 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and minif- 
terial, that they are merely colle^ors of revenue, re- 
moveable at pleafure, and the tenure by which the Ryots 
hold their pofleffions is derived immediately from the 
fovereign. This^laft opinion is fupported with great 
nihility by ,Mn Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben- 
gal, &c. This queftion ftill continues to be agitated 
in Bengal, and fuch plaufible arguments have been pro- 
duced in fupport of the different opinions, that although 
it be a point extremely interefting, as the future fyftem 
of Britifh finance in India appears likely to hinge, in 
an effentiah degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted with 
the ftate of India, have nQt been able to form a final 
and {atisfa£iory opinion on this fubje£t. Captain Kirk- 
Patrick's Introd. to the Inftitutes of Ghazan Khan, 
New Afiatic Mifcel. N* II. p. 130. Though the fentl* 
ments of the Committee of Revenue, compofed of per- 
fons eminent for their abilities, lean to a conclufion againfl: 
the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the foil, yet 
the Supreme Council, in the year 1785, declined, for 
good reafons, to give any decifive judgment on a fub- 
jeGt of fuch magnitude. — This note was fent to the prefs 
before I had it in my power to perufe Mr. Roufe's 
ingenious and inftruQive differtation concerning the 
landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an opinion 
contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that 
candour and liberality of fentiment which are always 
confpicuous where there is no other objedl in view but 
the difcovery of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal pof- 
fefs their landed property by hereditary right. Were I pof- 
fefled of fuch knowledge either oi the ftate of India, or 
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bf the fyftem of adminiftration eftablifiied there, a$ would 
be requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and 
determining which of them merits the preference, Ae 
fubje£l of my refearches does not render it neceflary to 
enter into fuch a difquifition. I imagine, howerer, 
that the ftate of landed property in India might be 
greatly iUuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it 
with die nature of feudal tenures ^ and I apprehend 
that there might be traced there a fucceffion of changes 
taking place in much the fame order as has been ob- 
ferved in Europe, from which it might appear, that 
die poffeilion of land was granted at-firft during plea-^^ 
fure, afterwards for life, and at lengdi became per- 
petual and hereditary property. But even under diis laft 
form, when land is acquired eidier by purchafe or^- 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered ^complete, in Europe by a 
Charter, in India by a Sunnud from the fovereign, feems 
to point out what was its original ftate. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te- 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the 
defcription which I have given of them. Their ftate. 
We learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race 
of men employed in the cultivation of die ^arth. The 
antient Greek and Roman writers, whoCe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfe£i, re* 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land 
as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. 
Upon the authority of a popular author who flouriflied 
in India prior to the Chriftian sera, we may conclude 
that the fixth part of the people's income was, in his time, 
the ufual portion of the fovereign. Sacontala, Aft V. 
p; 53. It is now known that what the fovereign re- 
ceives from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, and is regulated by the fertility or .barrenneft 
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of the* foil) the nature of the climate^ the abundance 
or (tstfcky of water^ and many odier obtioud circumi* 
ftances. By the account given of it^ I fliould fanagine 
that) in fome diftriAS) it has been taifed beyond it9 
due proportiom One circumftance with refped to the 
adminiftration of rerenue in Bengal merits notice^ as it 
redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion 
to celebrate. A general and regular afiefiment of re- 
venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit- 
ant and of each village afcertained. A regular gra- 
dation of accounts was eftabliihed. Hie rents of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being colle&ed together, formed the account of a village ; 
the rents of feveral villages being next colleAed into one, 
.idew> formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent, of 
a diftri£b) and the fum total of the rents of all the 
diftri£ts in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
cf the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D. 1757, Ae^ 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying it|. 
continued -with little variation. But in order to raife the 
fum which he had ftipulated to pay the £ngli(h on his ele- 
vation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber^ 
many new modes of afiefiment were introduced, and ex-^ 
a£^ions multiplied. 



NOTELXn. p.aix. 

' I IHILL mention Only one inftance of their attention 
to this ufeful regulation of police. Lahore, in the 
F^njab> i$ diftant from Agra, the ancient capital of In- 
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doftaiiy five hundred miles. Along each fide of^e toad 
between thefe two great cities^ there is planted a con- 
tinued row oi (hady trees, forming an avenue, to which 
(whether we confider its extent^ its beauty, or utility in a 
hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any country. 
Rennell's Memoir, p* <^* , 



NOTE LXin. p.ti^/ 

We cattnbt plade the equitable and mild government 
of Akbef in a poiilt of view more advantageous, than 
by contrafting it with the coiiduft of other Mahomedan 
princes*. In no country did this contrail ever appear 
more ftriking dian in India. In the thoufandth year 
of the Chriftian sera, Mahmud of Ghazna, to whofe 
dominion were fubjefted the fame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Ba^ria, invaded In- 
doftan. Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defolation. The moft celebrated Pagodas, 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag- 
nificence, were deftroyed, the minifters of religion were 
mafiacred, and with undiftmguifliing ferocity the coun- 
try was laid wafte, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years aft^r, Mahmud, Timur, 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned his 
irrefiftible arms againft Indoftan; and though boim in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled, but often 
fo far furpaffed the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of the «' Deftroy- 
« ing Prince,'' which was given to him by the Hin- 
doos, the uftdeferving viaims of his rage. A rapid 
but ftriking defcription of their devaftations may be 
found in Mr. Orme's Diflertation on the Eftablifhments 
made by the Mahomedan conquerors in Indoftan. A 

more 
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more full account of them is given by Mr. Gibl>on^ 
Yol. V. p. 646. vol. vi. p. 339, &c. The arrogant 
Contempt with which bigotted Mahomedans view air 
the nations who have not embraced the religion of the 
prophet will accomit for the Unrelenting rigour of Mah- 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en- 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
vrith which Akber governed his fubjefts. What im- 
preflion the mild adminiftration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos^ we learn from a beautiful letter of JeiT- 
want Sing^ Rajah of Joudpore, to ^urengzebe, his 
fanatical and perfecuting fucceflor. << Your royal an- 
** ceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, con- 
^^ du£led the affairs of this empire in equity and firm 
«« fecurity for the fpace of fifty-two years^ preferving 
<< every tribe of men in eafe and happtnefs ; whether 
^« they were followers of Jefus, or of Mofes, of David, 
<^ or of Mahomed ^ were they Brahmins, were they of 
«* the fe£k of Dharians, which denies the eternity of 
<^ matter, or of that which afcribes the exiftence of the 
<< world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
«< nance, and favour ^ infomuch that his people, in gra- 
<< titude for the indifcriminate proteftion which he af- 
«< forded them, diftinguiflied him by the appellation of 

** Juggd Grow, Guardian of Mankind. If Your 

<< Majefty places any faith in thofe books, by ^ftindion 
«< called divine, you will there be inftrufted that God • 
<f is the God of all mankind, not the God of Maho- 
^( medans alone. The Pagan and the Muflulman are 
<< equally in his prefence. Diftin£tions of colours are 
<^ of his orcUnation. It is he who gives ^xiftence. 
•< In your temples, to his Name, the voice is mifed in 
<« prayer; in a houfe of images, where the ^ bell is 
«« fliaken, ftill He is the ohje€t of adoration. To vilify 
«« the religion and cuftoms of other men, is to fet at 
** naught the pleafure of the Almighty. When we de-» 

B If ** face 
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*^ face a pi&ure^ we nataraOy incur the refentment of 
^ tl^ paunter ; and juftlj .has die poet faU» <« Prefume 
^ not to arraign or to fcrutinize die Tarious woiks of 
<« Power Dirine." For this ralttaUe commnnication 
we are indebted to Mr. Orme. Fn^ments, noteSy p. xcvii. 
I hare beed aflured by a gentleman who has read this 
letter in the or^;inal| Aat the tranflation not only faith;^ 
ful but elegant. 



NOTE LXIV. p. 225. 

I HlT£ not attempted a defcripdon of any fubterrane- 
otts excavations but diofe of Elephanta^ becaufe none of 
them have been fo often viiited) or fo carefully infpeSed. 
In fereral parts of India^ there are^ howerer, ftupendous 
works of a fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the Ifland of Salfetta are fuch> that 
tlte ardft employed by Governor Boon to m^ke drawings 
of them, afiferted that it would require die l^)our of 
forty thoufand men for forty years to fini(h them. Ar- 
chseologia^ vol. vii. p. 336. Loofe as diis mode of efti« 
mation may be^ it conveys an idea of the impreffion 
which the view of them made upon his mind. Tlie Pa- 
godas of Ellore> eighteen miles from Aurungabad^ are 
likewife hewn out of the folid rock, and if they do not 
equal diofe of Elephanta and Salfetta in magnitude, they 
furpafs them far in their extent and number. M. The- 
venot, who fi.ril gave any defcription of thefe fingular 
manfions, aflerts, that for above two leagues all around 
the mountain nothing is to be feen but Pagodas. Voy. 
partiii. chap. 44. Hiey were examined at greater leifure 
and with more attention by M. Anquetil du Perron i . 
but as his long defcripdon of diem is not accompanied 
widi any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftinA 
10 ^ idea 
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idea of the whole. It is evident, however, that they are 
the works of a powerful people, and among the innu- 
merable figures in fculpture with which the walls are 
covered, all the prefent obje£ts of Hindoo worfhip may • 
be diftinguilhed. Zend*avefta. Difc. Prelim, p. 233* 
There are remarkable excavations in a mountain at Mava^ 
lipuram near Sadras. This mountain is well known on 
the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas^ 
A good defcription of the works there which are magni- 
ficent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Refearches, 
vol. i. p. 145, Sec. Many other inftances of fimilar works 
might be produced if it were neceffary. What I have 
aflerted, p. 225. concerning the elegance of fome of the 
ornaments in Indian buildmgs, is confirmed byXolonel 
Call, chief engineer at Madras, who urges this as a proof 
of the early and high civilization of the Indians. •<* It 
** may fafely be pronounced,*' fays he, *' that no part 
** of the world has more marks of antiquity for arts, 
** fciences, and civilization, than the peninfula of Jndia, 
*^ from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think* the 
«* carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, ag 
^^ well as the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing 
•* executed now-a-^iays, not only for the delicacy of the 
^< chifel, but the expence or conftru6lion, confidering, in 
" many inftances, to what diftances the component parts 
'^ were carried, and to what heights raifed.*' Philofo- 
phical Tranfadlions, vol Ixii. p* 354- I am* happy to 
find my idea, that the firft temples erefled by the Hin-* 
doos were formed upon the model of thofe caverns in 
which the rites of religion were originally celebrated^ 
confirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr. Hodges. In 
a (hort difiertation on the primitive ftandard, or prototype 
of the diflferent ftyles of archite^ure, viz. the Egyptian, 
Hindoo, Moorifii, Gothic, and Chinefe, he has examined 
and illuftrated that curious fubje£l with great ingenuity. 
Travels in India, p. 63 — 77. 
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NOTE LXV. p. 229. 

IndiAi fays Strabo^ produces a variety <^ fubftances 
which dye die mod admirable colours. That the Indicum 
whibh produced the beautiful blue colour^ is the fame 
with the Indigo of the modem89 we may conclude not 
only from the refemblance of the name, and the fimilarity 
of the effe£l8> but from the delcription given by Pliny in 
the paflage which I have quoted in the text. He knew 
that it was a preparation ti a vegetable fubftance^ though 
he was ill-informed both concerning the plant itfelfj and 
the proccfs by which it was fitted for ufe ; which will 
not appear furprifing, when we recoUeft the account 
formerly given of the ftrange ignorance of the ancient 
with refpe£l to the origin and preparation of filk. From 
the colour of Indigo^ in the form in which it was im« 
ported^ it is denominated by fome authors^ Atranuntum 
Indicum^ and Indicum Nigrum, Salmaf. Exercit. p. l8o» 
and is mentioned under the laft of thefe names^ among 
the articles of importation from India. Peripl. Mar. 
Erythr. p. az. The colour of the modem Indigo, when 
undiluted, refemblea that of the ancient Indicum, being 
fo intenfely coloured as to appear black. Delaval's Ex- 
perun. Inqiury into the Caufe of theChanges of Colours, 
Fref. p. xxiii. Indigo is the principal dye«-ftuff ufed by 
the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated in that 
illand ^ but the mode of preparing it difiers from that 
which is common among the people of Indodan. Marf^ 
den. Hift.^ of Sumatra, p. 77. There has been lately 
found in the Gircar of Rajamundry a new fpecies of hk- 
digo, denominated the Tree Indigo, which, as it grows 
wild and in great abundance, promifes to be a difcovery 
of conCderabk ufe. Oriental Repertory, No. I. p. 39, &c. 
The Gum Lacfa^uhd in dying a red coteur, was likewife 
1 1 known 
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knoMrn to the ancients, and by the fame name which it , 
now bears* Salamaf. Exercit. p. 8io. This valuable 
fubftance, of fuch e.xtenfiYe utility in paintingi dying, 
japanning, varnifliing, and in the manufa£lure of fealing- 
wax, is the produftion of a very minute inkGt. Thefe 
infers fix themfelves upon the fucculent extremities of 
the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued to the • 
place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
Vhich exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumula- 
tion of which forms a complete cell for each infed, which 
is the tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its off- 
fpring. This glutinous fubftance, with which the branches 
of trees are entirely covered, is the Gum-lacca. An account 
of its formation, nature, and ufe, is given in the Philof. 
Tranf. vol. Ixxi. part ii. p. 374. in a concife, accurate, and 
fatisfa£lory manner. Some curious obfervations upon 
this infe£i are publiihed by Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates 
the iludy of Natural Hiftory in India with great afEduity 
and fuccefs. Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 361. It is 
remarkable that Ctefias feems to have received an account 
tolerably tiiftinfl of the infefk by which the Guma-lacc^ 
is produced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour 
which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Herodot. 
edit. Wefleling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the ancient 
name of thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the fine 
red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. SalmaC ib. p. 810. From their 
dying cotton ftuffs with different colours, it is evident that 
the ancient Indians muft have made fome confiderable 
proficiency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. 
$ 42. gives an account of this art as far as it was known 
anciently. It is precifely the f^ime with tha^ now prag* 
tifed in callico-printing. 
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NOTE LXVI. p. 240. 

As Sanlkreet literature is altogether a new acquifiti^o 
to Europe^ Baghvat-Geetaj the firft ^anflation from that 
language having been publiihed fo late as A.D. 17859 it 
is intimately connected with the fubjeA of my inquirieSf 
and may afford entertainment to fome of my readers^ 
after haying reviewed in the textj with a greater degree of 
critical attention^ the two Sanflpreet works moft worthy of 
notice^ to give here a fuccind account of other compofi* 
tions in that tongue with which we have been made 
acquainted. The extenfive ufe of the Sanflcreet language 
is a circumftance which merits particular attention, ^< The 
f' grand fource of Indian literature/' (fays Mr. Halhed, 
the firft Englifliman who acquired the knowledge of Saa.<« 
Ikreet^) «' the parent of almoft every diale£t from the 
<< Perfian gulf to the China feas, is the Sanfkreet, a Ian.* 
<< guage of the moft venerable^ aiid unfathomable anti^ 
<< quity ; which, although at prefent, Ihut up in the 
<< libraries of Brahmins, and appropriated folely to the 
<< records of their religion, appears to have beea curfmt 
*< over moft of the Oriental world ; and traces of its on^ 
«* ginal extent may ftill be difcovered in almoft every dif-» 
« tri£b of Alia. I have been often aftonifbed to find the 
<< fimilitude of Sanflureet words with thofe of Perfian 
^<< and Arabic, and even o( Latin and Creak; and 
<< thofe not in^te^hnical and metaphorical terms, which the 
<< mutuation of refined arts and improved mann^ might 
*< have occafionally introduced, but in the gipund-worii 
<< of language, in monofyllables, in the names of numbei;Sy / 
<< and the appellations of fuch things as would be firft 
<< difcriminated on the im^iediate dawti of civilizatioiu 
<< The refemblance which may be obfenred in the charac- 
^f ters on the medals and fignets of ^rarious diftri&s of 
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•* Afiaj, the light which they reciprocally refleft up0ft 
^< each other, and the general analogy whidi they all bear 
<< to the £une grand prototype, afford another ample 
*« field for citriofity* The <!oins of AJBTam, Napaul, Cafh^ 
^ meere, and many other kingdoms, are all ftamped with 
<* Sanikreet chara^erS) and moftly contain allufions to 
*^ At old Sanikreet mythology. The fame conformity 
<^ I have obfenred on the impreffion of feals from Bootan 
^ and Thftet. A collateral inference may likewife be 
^< deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the San- 
** floreet alphabet, fo very different from that of any 
^ other quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode 
*• of combination ftill exifts in the greateft part of the 
** Eaft, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialers now appa- 
^ rently unconne£ted, and* in chara3:ers completely dif- 
^< fimilar; and it i$ a forcible argument that they are 
^ all derived from the fame fource. Another channel 
•* of fpeculation prefents itfelf in the names of perfons 
<^ and places, of titles and dignities, which are open to 
^ general notice, and in which, to the fartheft limits of 
^ Afia, may be found manifeft traces of the Sanfkreet.'* 
Preface to the Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. 
After this curious account of the Sanikreet tongue, I 
proceed to enumerate the works which have been tranf- 
feted from it, befides the two mentioned in the text.— 
I. To Mr. "Wilkins we are indebted for HeHo^ades or 
jimicaUe Irfituffimy in a feries of conneded fables, inter* 
fp^rfed widi moral, prudential, and political maxims. 
This work is in fudi high efteem throughout the Eaft, that 
it has been tranflated into every language fpoken there. It 
did not efcape the notice of the emperor Akber, attentive 
to every thing tnaf could contribute to promote ufeful 
knowledge. He dlrefted his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it 
into a ftyle fuited^ to all capacities, and to illiiftrate the 
dbicure paffagds in it, which he accordingly did,' and 
gave it Ae title of/ The CriterUm ^Wlfdm. At lehgthi 
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thefe fables made their way into Europe^ and hare beeft 
* circulated there with additions and alterations, under the 

names of Pilpay and Efop. Many of the Sanflureet 
apologues are ingenious and beauti&d,and have been copied 
or imitated by the fabulifts. of other nations. But in 
/bn^e of them the charaders of the animals introduced 
^ure yery ill fuftained ; to defcribe a tyger as extremely 
jdevout, and pradiCng charity^ and other religious duties, 
p. i6. or an old moufe well read in the Neetee &ajlrasy i. e. 
Syftems of morality an4 policy, p. 24 : a^at reading re- 
Jigous books, p. 35, &c. difcovers a want of tafte^ and 
;m inattention to propriety. Many of the moral fayings, 
if confidered as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
^rough knowledge of life and manners, and convey 
inftru6iion with elegant fimplicity. But the attempt 
of the author to form his work into a conneAed feries of 
fables^ and hia mode of interweaving with them fudi a 
number of moral reflections in profe and in verfe, renders 
^e ftru£^ure of the whole fo artificial that the peruial of 
St becomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, that) among other inftru£tions, he advifes his Vizier 
to ;^bridge the long digreflions in that work. By thefe 
/Kri£lures if is far from my intention to detrad in the 
Imalleft degree from the merit of Mr. Wilkins. His 
country is mu^h indebted to him for l^ving opened a 
jiew fource of fcience and tafte. The ce^brity of the 
j^eetoorpad^s, as well as its intrinfic merit, notwidiftand- 
ing the defe£ls which I have mentioned, juftify his 
choice of it, as a work worthy of being made known to 
Europe in its original form. From reading this and his 
other tranflations, no man will refufe him the praife, to 
which he modeftly confines his pretenfions '^ of having 
^ drawn a pidure which Mre fuppofe to be a true like- 
5' nefs, although we are unacquainted with theorigmal.'* 
^ref. p. xiv. — 2. In the firft Number of the New Afi^ 
l^fcellany, we have a tranflation of a celebrated compofr- 
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tion in the Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gemt.^ 
It confifts of ftanzas by fivef poets who attended the 
court of Abifiura, King dF Bengal. Some of thefe ftanzas 
are fimple and elegant.— 3. An ode tranllated from WuUi; 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thofe far fetched 
and unnatural conceits, which fo often difguft Europeans 
with the poetical compofitions of the Eaft, abound too 
much. The editor has not informed us to whofe know- 
ledge of the Sanftjreet we are indebted for thefe two 
tranfladons. — 4. Some original grants of land, of very 
ancient dates, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. It may feem 
odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of property fliould 
be ranked among the literary compofitions of any people* 
But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos differ 
from thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words 
and claufes, in order to render a grant complete, and to 
guard againft every thing that may invalidate it, the 
Pundits feem to difpatch the legal part of the deed with 
brevity, but, in a long preamble and conclufion, make an 
extraordinary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, 
and powers of compofition, both in profe and verfe. 
The preamble to one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the 
monarch who grants the land, in a bold ftrain of Eaftem 
exaggeration : *< When his innumerable army marched, 
«« the heavens were fo filled with the duft of their feet 
^< that the birds of the air could reft upon it." — " His 
** elephants moved like walking mountains, and the earth 
^<. opprefled by their weight mouldered into duft." It 
concludes with denouncing vengeance againft thofe who 
ihould venture to infringe this gnuit : " Riches and 
<< the life of man are as tranfient as drops of water upon 
<< the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man ! 
«* do not attempt to deprive another of his property.** 
Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. The other grant 
which appears to be ftill more ancient, is not lefs re- 
markable. Both were found engraved on plates of cop- 
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per« lb. p. 357» ftCf-;. The tranflaticm of piurt of 
the Shafter, publiflied by Colonel Dow, ki the year l^6Af 
ought perhaps to have been fiHl mentioned. But as this 
tranflation was not made by him from the Sanlkreet, but 
taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who explained the 
Shafter in Perlian, or in the Vulgar language <tf Bengal, 
it will fall more properly under notice when we come to 
inquire into the ftate of fcience among the Hindoos, than 
in this plac^ where we are endeavouring to give fome 
idea of their tafte and compofitbn. 



NOTE LXVn. p. 249. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the 

extravagant length of the four «ras or periods of Indian 

chronology, it may be proper to give an account of them 

from Mr. Halhed's Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 

Np. xxxvi. 

I. The Suitei Jogm (or age of purity) is (aid to have 
lafled three million two hundred thou£and years \ and they 
hold that the life of man, was extended in that age to one 
hundred thoufand years | and that his ftature was twentjw 
<me cubits. 

2^ The Ttrtah Jogue (it which one third of mankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to have confifted of two 
million four l^undred thoufand years, and that men lived 
to the age of ten thoufand y^ars. 

. 3* Thb t>wapfiar Jogpe (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one milUoA fix hundred 
dioufimd years \ and the life of mtn was then reddfeed to 
a thoufand years* 
■ * 4- The 
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4* 7hb C^Ih^ J^guf (in which all mankind are cor- 
rupted, or rather ledened, for that is the true meaning 
of Collee) is the prefent aera, which they fuppofe or- 
dained to fubfift four hundred tboufand years^ of whi^h 
near five thoufand are already paft ; and the life of man 
in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the It^di^p 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar yeaf 8 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfeU, or more re- 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the, duration of the 
worlds founded <^n faqred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by learned men^ parti- 
cularly by M. Bailly^ in a very ingenious di&rtati(m 
on that fubje^ to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
.to accord £bmewhat better with that of the Old Tefta- 
ment; but as I could not explain the principles uprni 
which he founds his conclufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difcufilons foreign from the fubje£% of 
this Diflertation^ and as I cannot aflent to {om^ of Ihs 
opinions, I fhall reft fatisfied with referring to his 
Aftron* Indienne, Difc Prelim, p. Ixxvii. and leave my 
readers to judge for themfelves. I am haj^y to obferve 
that a memoir on the Chronology of the Hindoos wUl 
be publifhed in the Second Volume of t^ Tranfa&iosis 
oi tiie Society of Bengal, and I hope that fp^ie leamcsd . 
ipember of that body will be able, from, his vdCllu$tiAt« 
.aqce with the languages and hiftory of tb^ ^Q^i^tty»..tp 
jthrow light upon a fubjedSb which its co«qeAi&|ii.witiim- 
ligipn and fcience renders. extreii(iely Jin^erefti^tf ^k&ffi 
one circumftance, however which v^v^%ki3USt^^^^yfP 
may concliide^ that the informatics >irhifihlK^ ^e^t]|^ 
to received concerning ti\e chronology of the Hin^ocfs 
is very incorrect. < We have, a^ i^ as I knoWs only 
five oSr^inal accounts of thq different Jqgiies^j>r,a9ra8 of 
die Hindoos. The firft; is ^vc^n by M« Rpg^r^ who 
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receiyed it from the Brahmins im the Coromandel coaft. 
According to it, the Suttee Jogue'is a period of one 
million feren hundred and twenty-eight thoufand years i 
die Urtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety- 
fix thoufand years ^ the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun- 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. The duration of 
the CoUee Jogue he does not fpecify. Porte Ouverte, 
p. 179. The next is that of M. Bemier, who received it 
from die Brahmins of Benares. According to him, 
the duradon of the Suttee Jogue was two million five 
hundred thoufand years ; that of Tirtah Jc^ue one 
million two hundred thoufand years ; diat of die Dwapaar 
Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four dxmfand years. 
Concerning the period of the Collee Jogue> he, likewife, 

* is filent* VoyageSy torn, ii* p; i6o. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years ; the Tirtah ' 

' Jogue one million eighty thoufand ; the I>wapaar' Jogue 
feventy-two thoufand; and the Collee Jogue thirty-fix 
thoufand years. Hift. of Hindoft. toI. L p. 2. The 
fourdi account is that of M. de Gentil, who received 
it'firom the Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft, and as 
his informadon was acquired in the fame part of In- 
dia, and derived from the fame fource widi that of M. 
Roger, it agrees with his in every pardcular. Mem. de 
PAcadem. des Sciences pour 2772, tom. ii. part, i. p. 176. 
Hie fifdi is the account of Mr. Halhed, which I have 
already given. From diis difcrepancy, not only of the 
total numbers, but of many of die articles in the dif- 
ferent accounts, it is manifeft that our information con- 
cerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as 
the whole fyflem of it is wild and fabulous. To me 
it appears Mghly probable. That when we underfland 
more thoroughly the principles upon which the faAitious 
seras or Jogues of die Hindoos have been formed, 
diat we may be mote able to reconcile their dirono- 

logy 
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logy to the true mode of computiiig time^ founded on 
the author!^ of the Old Teftsiment ; and may Hkewife 
find reafon to conclude, that the account given by their 
aftronomers of the fituation of the heavenly bodies at the 
^beginning of the Collee Jogue, is not eftablifhed by zGtuzX 
obfervation, but the refult of a retrofpe£kive calculation. 
Whoever undertakes to inveftigate fardier the chronology 
of the Hindoos, will derive great affiftance from a Memoir 
of Mr. Marfden on that fubje£t, in 'which he has ex- 
plained the nature of dieir year and the feveral aeras in 
ufe among them, with much ingenuity and precifion. 
Philof. Tranfaft. vol. Ixxx. part ii. p. 560. 



NOTE LXVIIL p. ^58. 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, 
particularly of their attention to aflronomical obferva<>* 
tion. Their religion enjoins, that the four fides of a 
Pagoda fbould face the four cardinal points. In order 
to execute this widi accuracy, they take a mediod de-' 
fcribed by M* le Gentil, which difcovers a confider- 
able degree of fcience. He cmfuUy examined the po- 
fition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be jiter- 
feftly exadl. Voy. tom. i. p. 133. As fome of their 
Pagodas are very ancient, they mufl have early attained 
fuch a portion of knowledge as was requifite for placing 
them properly. On the ceilings of Choultrys, and other 
ancient edifices, the twelve figns of the zodiac are often 
delineated j and from their refemblancei to thofe which 
ate now univerfally ufed, it is highly probable that the 
knowledge of thefe arbitrary fymbols was derived from 
the Eafl. Colonel Call has publifhed a drawing of the 
figns of the zodiac, which he found on the ceiling of a 
Choultry at Verdapettah, in the Madura country. Phil. 

Ttanfaft. 
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Tranfa£k. vol. Ixii. p. 353. 1 hate t drawing of them fit 
my pofleflEbn, difiering from lus in feme (tf the figures, 
but I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. 
Sir Robert Barker defcribes an bbfenratory at Benares, 
which he vilited A.D. 1772. In it he found inftru- 
ments for aftronomical obfenration, of very large dimen- 
fions, and conftru^ied with great ikill and ingenuity. 
Of all thefe he has pubHflied drawings. Phil. TranfaA. 
vol. Ixvii. p. 598. According to traditionary account, 
this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber. The 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one* It 
merits a more attentive infpedion, in order to deter* 
mine whether it was conftru^^ed by Akber, or ereAed 
in Ibme more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that 
none but Brahmins who underftood die Sanflcreet, and 
could confult the aftronomical tables written in that 
langii^e, were capable of calculating eclipfes. P. Hef- 
fenthaler defcribes, in a very curfory manner, two ob- 
fervatories fumifhed with inftruments of extraordinary 
. magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 
Malwa. Bemouilli, torn. i. p. 316. 347. But theft are 
modem ftmftures. 



■ .< — 



Since the firft edition of the Hiftorical Difquidtion 
was publiflied, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according 
to a more correct orthography, the Surya Siddhantat 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian aftronomy is founded, has been difcovered at 
Benares by Sir Rqbert Chambers. He immediately conw 
municated this valuable work to Samuel J)avis, £fq. who 
has favoured the world with a tranflation of feveral 
cqnfiderable extrads from it 

Thb Surya Siddhanta it compofed in the San&reet 
language, and profeiTes to be a divine revelation, (as 

Abol 
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Abul F»zd had rtlated, Ayeen Akbery, UT. p. 8.) €<»»- 
mimicated to mankind more than two miUions oi j99X9 
agOf towards the^clofe of. the Sutty or Satya Jogue^ 
the firft of the four fabulous ages into which the Hin^ 
doo Mytholo^s diride the period durbg which tii^ 
fuppofe the world to have exifted. But when this 
agcompaniment of fidion and extravagance is remoredt 
there is left behind a very rational and elaborate fy& 
tern of aftitmomical calculation. From this Mr. Davis 
has £de£led what relates to the calculation oi EclipfeSf 
.and has Uluftrated it wkh great ingenuity. The manner 
in which that fubje£l is treated has fo clofe an affinity 
to the mediods formerly brought from India^ and 
of which I have given fome accofunt> as to c(»ifirm 
ftrongly the opinion diat the Surya Siddhanta is the 
fource from which all the others are derived. How 
far the real date of diis wod^ may be afcertained from 
the rules and tables which it contains^ will be mort 
clearly eftafaliihed when a tranilation of the whole is , 
publiflied. In the mean time it is evident, that what 
is already known with refpe£l to thefe rules and t^blesy ^ 
is extremely favourable to the hypothefis which a£» 
cribes a very high antiquity to the Aftronomy of the 
Brahmins. 

The circumftance, perhaps, moft worthy of atten- 
tion, in the Extradls now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trigonometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta* Afiat. Refearch. ii. p. 245. 
249. It may be fhewn that this fyftem is founded 
on certain G^metrical Theorems, which, though, mo- 
dem Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geome- 
tricians. 

It is with pleafure, too, we obferve, that Mr. Davis 
has . in his pofleffion feveral other ancient books of 

Hindoo 
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384 NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Hindoo aftronomy^ and tibat there is reafon to ex- 
pe£^ fndn him a tranfladon of the whole Surya Sid- 
dhanta. 

It nmft be added, that we alfo learn from the fecond 
volume of the Afiatic Refearches, that fome yeftiges 
of Algebraical calculation have been difcovered among 
the Brahmins ; particularly Rules for the folution of cer- 
tain Arithmetical queftions, with which it would feem 
that nothing but Algebra could have fumifhed then* 
Afiat. Refearch. iL p. 468. note» 487. 495. 

My firiend, Mn Profeflbr Playfair, has examined that 
Extrad from the Surya Siddhanta^ which gives an ac- 
count of the ancient Hindoo Syftem of Trigonometry, 
and has difcovered the principles on which it is founded. 
It is with pleafure I announce, that the refult of this 
examination will be communicated foon to the Public, 
and will afford an additional proof of the extraoiftinary 
piogrefs which the natives of India had early made in the 
Ikioft abftrufe fciences. 



INDEX* 
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J^BUL FAZELf minifter to Akber, fovereiga of Iadofbm» 
publifties the Ayecn Akbwry, 215*^ And Hecto*Pa«b8t 

375- 
jicefinesf a city boilt on that river by Alexander the Great) 

303* * 

JEras tf Indian chronology ^ explained, Vjt* Remarks oi^ 57^ 
Jifrica^ general idea of the continent of, and of its trade^ 159. 

Origin of the flaye-tradey i8i. 
jtgatbemeruti his account of the ifland of Taprobanay fi^. His 

chara6ier of Ptolemy the geographer, 321. 
jigoAodamony illuflrates the geography of Ptolemy, by maps, 52 1 • 
jikber^ fovereign of Indoftan, his charafter, 214. 569- 
Albuqnerquey Alphonfo, the Portugudb admiral, feizes the 

ifland of Ormtis, 152. His operations on the Red Sea, 

'53- 

jAlexander the Grrety his extenfive views refpefting India, 13. 
His expedition to India, 14. His war witb Poms, t6.- 
How obliged to relinquifli his enterprize, 17. His ih^- 
fures for opening a maritime communication with India, iP. 
His account of India confirmed by modem obfervations, 2:« 
His political views in exploring that country, 24. His mea* 
fures to unite Ms European and Afiatic fubje6ls, 26* Con- 
iequences of his death, 31. The fufferings of his army from 
the periodical rains, 295. His furprife at the tides of the 
Indian ocean, 299. Cities built by him in India^ 303. 305* 
Intended a furvey of the Cafpian fea, 316. 

jilexandriay long the chief feat of commerce with India, I j. 
The light home on the Pharos ereAed by Ptolemy Lagus^ 
38. Mode of conducing the filk trade at that port, 60. The 
Venetians trade there for filk, 124. And the Florentmes, 
127. Is fuWeded to the Turks, 155. 

jilgehray a mode of calculation not unknown to the Brahmins, 

384- 

c c Allahahadf 
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^tudOdffdaf wC modem nunc of the snticfit ^tty or Putootsfs^' 
tt. Account of this dtr bv Megaflhenes^ 35. Rexnark»c^ 
Mmt Reimell on this fubie^ 308. 

Aminc€% difcotcfed by Cnriftopher Columbus^ 144. The 
TLA India trade a continual drain from its iilver mines^ 
l8o. Origm of the ftrre trade, 181. Contrail between the 
natiires of America, and of India, when firft difcovered, 183. 
The trade of Eurc^ with each compared, x86. Was 
obfiged to be colomzed in order to be improved, 187. Sup- 
pfief Europe with its products, in return for manufa^ures, 
1.87. 

jhimdktu^he Great f his inroad ipto India, 309. 

Aniommu9 Marcus, Emperor, notices of an embafly fent by 
Um to the Emperoi' of 'C%iaa> 78. 

Aatrnterpt greatly enriched by becoming the ftaple of the Han* 
«featic league* 1^9. 

jtratUmtf anciently ^reat deilers m fpices from the Bail,. 
f6* Great alterations efie^ed in theiir manners by the 
rdtfldoa of li&homet, pf. They con^^er E^ypt and 
PeWf lOQ* A Tiew of tlieir conunercial navigation, loi. 
Are the firft who meption pospcelane and tea, 103. Derived 
die knowledge of the manner's compafs from Europe, 333. 
Make no fcruple to plunder the caravans travelling to JVIecca, 

S5I* . .. . 

Jiryi§ilet lu* politidld advice to Alexander the Great, 35. His 
juft deicriptioii of the Cafpian Sea, 315.. Doubted the 
V expediency of encouraging commerce in a well-regulated 
ftate* 317. 
jlramaiicsf why much uied bv the ancients, 5^* 
JlrruMf dunramr of his Hinory of the Indian expedition of* 
Alexander the Great, 21* Ilis account of the commerce of 
.the ancients, 61 • Inquiry into his geo^raphial knowledge 
of India^ 6^. Is^ the firft ancient writer who had auy 
knowledge of the eaftem coaft of the great peninfula of 
~ India, . 66. His account of Alexander's Indian fleet cor- 
roborated, 297. Character of his Indian hiftory, ib* His 
account of the Cafpian iea^ 314., The places mentioned in 
his periplus compared witlimodern fituations and names, 321. 
326. 
Arts amd Sciences y where firft. cultivated, 2. 
AfUfios^ its extravagant, price among the Romans, 318. 
A/ironomyf teftimonies of the great proficiency of the Indoftans 

is, 248. 
Augjknr^y greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian com- 

-noditiet, I40» 
Augu/hu Emperor^ reduces Egypt to a Roman province, 4^. 

Ayeitt 
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Ayun Attery^ account of the mutual intercourfe of the 
£aft Indians by water, from, 297* See Sanfkrtet litera^ 
ture. 



B 

BaWmumdeht deriTation of the name, 310. 

BmBriaf rife of the kingdom of, and its acqiiifitlons in Indk,37» 

Ii overwhelmed by tile Tartars, 37. 310. 
Bagbvat Geta^ the pure theology taught in that poem, 

-276. 
Bmifyy M., his examination into the antiquity of afbonomy in 

India, 253* 
Bank of Venice, the firft eftablifhment of that kind formed in 

Europe, 34^; 
BarygiUMf a confiderable emporium on the cotft of ancient In« 

di^ its fituation alcertainedt 61. 
Bafirat the city of, founded bv the Caliph Omar, loo* 
Benarei^ the peculiar feat of Indoftan fcience and litei^ure, 257* 

Account of the obfervatory there, 382. 
Berenice^ the citr of, founded to Militate the trade between 

Alexandria and India, 39* 
Bermetf M., his account of the Indian chronologr^ 380. 
BijarCf inhabited by a tribe defcended from a colony left there 

by Alexancfer the Great, 302. 
Boddam Eail India (hip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, from 

Portfmouth to Madras, 316. 
BrShmnSf in India,^ their facred ri^ts and high privileges, 207*^ 

Inquiry into ^e ftate of fcientific knowledge among thena, 

241. Their religious hierarchy and worflup, 258. Their 

great learning taught them a theology fuperior to the poptilar 

liuperftition, 274^. Their doArines coincide with the tenets 

of the Stokal Ichool, 280. Studioufly concealed religious 

truths from the people, 284., 
Bruce f the information his travels afford concerning the n^uitime 

expeditions of King Solomon, 9. 
Bruges J maAit the ftaple of the trade of the Hanfeadc league, 

. 130. Is greatly enriched, i|9. 
Burrun Sunkery a clafs among Uie Hindoos, defcribed, 358. 
Byzantine Uftorians, a charaaer of, 105. 



Caffih the great trade carried on there, 339. 

CsifOf account pf the caiaLvan that travels nrom th<mce to Mecca, 

349- ' ^ > , 

c c 2 Caiicut, 
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Calicut J recq>t7on of Vafco de Gama in that country^ ij^^i 

Colli Colonel* his general opinion of the antiquity of arts and 
fdiences in India, 371, 

Camel f the vMuable properties of that animal, 3. Is peculiarly 
fonned for traveriing fandy defarts, 347. . 

Candabar^ under what name known to Alexander the Great, 
16. 

Canton^ in China, a fa^ory fettled there by the early Arabsj 
102. 

Cape of Good Hope^ circumilances that led to the difcovery of 
a paffage to India that way, 145. It faid by Herodotus 
to have been pafied by fome Phenician ftiips, 168. Impor- 
tance of the difcovery of this paiTage by die Portuguefe, 
189. . . 

Caravans i the origin of, 3. Were protefled and encouraged 
under the R6man doniinion, 77. Great commercial ufe o^ 
in the Eaft, 161. Account of the caravans which vifit Mecca, 
350. A conitderable flave-trade carried on by tb? African 
caravans, 351. 

Cafpian fea, en;oneous opinion of the ancient eeographert conl 
cemingy 43. 314. By whom firft defcr9)ed m modem times^ 
315. Its dimeniions, ih. 

C^Sf or orders of fociety among the native Gentoos defcribed, 
199* Remarks on the policy and tendency of this arrange^ 
ment, 100.. Their peculiar names, ranks, and offices de- 
fcribed, 358. 

Cathay 9 the ancient name of China, 132. 

Ceylon^ fupoofied to be the ifland defcribed by ancient geogra- 
phers under the name of Taprobana, 84. Chriftian churches 
olanted there by Perfian miffionaries, 105. Is vifited by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, 133. 

Char din f Sir John, his teflimony that the Orientals derived the 
ufe 0/ the mariner's compafs trom the Europeans, 334. His 
account of the trade of Caffa, 339. 

ChlJIamirttfttf defcription of the pagoda there, 225. 

China f the only country whence the Romans obuined filk, 60. 
Through what medium thev received it, 64, How the filk- 
worm was^ conveyed from thence to Europe, 96. Is traded 
to by the Arabians, 103. Firft mention of porcelane and tea, 
$b. The Chriftian religion propagated tlwre by Perfian mif- 
fionaries, 105. How the filk of was conveyed to ConftantinO- 
ple, after the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alexan- 
dria, 106: Eftimate of the Chinefe pradice of navigation, 
333. How the number of Mahometans increafe in China, 
337. A commercial intercourfe, by land, opened between 
that country and Ruflia, 353. Amaaing ^apDftation of tea 
from, to Europe, 356. 

Cilfore, 
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Chhore, the high ddcent claimed byjthe Rajahs of, 302. 
Chronology f. Indian, the four aeras of, 378^ Remarks on, 379. 
Cleopatra, value of her famous pearl ear-rin^s, 58* 
OidcboSf the ancient pearUfifhory there, ftm carried on by the 

Dutch, 65. 
Colours^ Indian, for dying, account of, 372. 
Coiumiuif his views in that voyage by wl^ch he difcovered 

America, 144. His reliance on the authority of Marco Polo, 

the Venetian traveller, 344; See Gama. 
Commerce, the exteniion of, abated the hoftile fentiments whicb 

aduated one nation againft another, 130* Unfavourable opi* 

nion of Plato concemine, 317. 
Common law, the origin ot, traced, 2I3I. 
Comortn, Cape, is accurately defcribed by Arrian, 6$* 
Compafsf mariner^s, was unknown by the ancient Chinefe and 

Arabs, 333. 
ConJianttnopUt taken and plundered by the crufaders, 119* Sub« 

verfion of tiie Latin empire there^ 121. Is conquered by the 

Turks, and made the feat of their government, 134. 
Conveyanctngf fpecimen of the ancient Indian ftyle of, 377* 
Coromandel co^St^ the inhabitants of, always great traders, 91. 
Cofmasy Iiidicopku/ieSf fome account of, and of his Chriftiaa 

topography, 92. His account of the iiland of Taprobana, 

93- 
Cotton manufa6lure8, evidence of their not being common among 

the Romans, 321. 

. Crufades to the Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and their 

commercial effefts, 1 13. The crufaders acquired the policy 

and arts of the people whom they fubdued, II5» Brought 

different nations acquainted with each othei^, 130. 



D 

DamafcuSf account of the caravan that travels from thence to 

Mecca, 350. 
Damajk^ the name of that fpecies of filk manufadure, whencje 

derived, ^38. . . 

Dandulof Andrew, the charafter of hi# Venetian Chronicle, 

337' ^ 

* D'Artvilie^l/iiy his opiaion as to the courfe purfued in the trad- 
, ing voyages of King Solomon'9 fhips, 19. His corre^ions of 
Ptdemy's geopraphy of India, 72. Cprroborates Nearchus's 
account of India, 300. His geogtapby of In^i^ contrpve^^ed 
by M.Goffelin, 324. . 

Dariuf, the Urn of Hyftafpes, King of Perfia, Uis refeaivphes. pto 
^nd conqueftsin India, 13. , • 

c c 3 Dcfcattf 
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Deecafifibt ancient DachiDOs of Arviaiit vtj* 

Delta of the Indus^ the genenl ftate of die weatber tfaerr» 

296. 
Diamonds^ not fohi^li];|reftecned by the Romana as pearls, 318* 
Diodorus Suulus^ hia hiftorj of the Indian expedition of Sefof- 

triaexaminedy 290.' 
Dof»% Colondy account of his tranfktion of the Shs^er, 144. 377* 

His account of the Indian r 



DowUuahaJt the fame with the aacient Ti^[an» tai. 

Dm HMi^ his deicnptkai of a peculiar {jpeaes of filk* ti8« 

D¥(ieh SMesy became the firft rivals of the Portngoele in the 

trade to India, 179. 
2>jf//, Indian^ the cxcdience of, 372. 



Eafi^ the regions o^ wherv arts and fciences were firft cultiTated» 
2* The interconrfe between difiGcrent countries how firft 
carried on, f(. The firft maritisAe communication with* £rom 
the Weft, 5. See IfuTta. 
* EcRpfett how calculated hj the Brahmins of India, 25 1 • 

JSgypiy ancieat jprgudace of the inhabitants againft any inter- 
conrfe with toreiguers, j. How the Egyptians became a 
commercial peopte, 6. The dty of Alexandria built, ij. 
The feat of government fixed there by Ptolemy Lagus, 
38. Intercoiu'fe between the city of Berenice and India, 
39* Its opulence derived from its conunerce with the Eaft, 
42. Is reduced to a Roman province, 45. Bfaimer of con* 
during the filk trade at the port of Afexanchria, 60. Con- 
queft of, by the Arabs, 99. The Venetians refort to Alex- 
andria for filk, 124. And the Florentines, 127. Commer- 
cial view ol the countries, 137. Is fubdued bv the Turks, 
I C5. How the Indian trade has been condu&ed through 
that country at different times, 310. 

EIagabulu4f the firft Roman Emperor who wore iHk, 59. 

Elepbantaf ifland, account of the ancient pagoda there, 220. 

Emrcf general account of the pagodas there, 570. 

JEfof^t Fables, the orij^ of, tra^, 376. 

Ethtct% ftate of, in India, 244. 

Europe^ a review of the ftate of, at the time of the fubverfion ^ 
the Gredi empire, 134. Extenfive operation of tb? ^om* 
mercial genius of, 1 83. The Europeans receive the produAs 
of Anoenea, and fupply it with manu&aures, 187. The 
exportation of filver to India, how beneficial to Eitfme, 189. 
Importance of the difcovery of the pal^ge to ladu round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 189. 

Faquin 
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Faquirs of Indity mike trade with derotioD in^ir pngrimageit 

114.338. Brief account of, j6i. 
Figures y iurithmetical, (nriginally defined from India, ^47. 
Five C^nup an ancient Sanikreet poetn, account ef» 477. 
'Florence, i^e*of the ftate of, by mam^Bidtti^ Jad the banking 

bufinefs, 126. A commmial treaty concluded with figypt* 
^ 127. Stunmuyof the inftmakms to AA ambaSKlon lo 

the Soldan, 341. 



Gama, Vafco de, hig voyapr'Srom Lifton to India, I4j, 

Ganges, account of that nver by Major Rennell, 307. ' 

* Genoa, motives that ftimulated the Cenoefe to affift m fubvert* 
ing the Latin empire at Conftantinople, 122. The great ad- 
vantages they -derived from this meafure, 123. Chara^er of 
the <5enoefe govemoaent, 124. The Genoefe expelled frofn 
all their Grecian fettlements by the Turks, 133. Chara^ker 
of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, 339. 

Gentil, M. le, his account of the Indian Chronology, 380. 

Centooi, fee Brahmins and Hindoos, 

Gibbon, Mr., the Roman hiftorian^ teftimony in favour c^ hig 
accuracy, 320U 

Gojettin, M., chara6ler of his geography of the Creeks analized, 

324- 

Creels, their national pride at the time of Alexander the Great, 
25* How they attained the breeding of filkworms under 
the Emperor Judinian, 07. Are fhut out from the port of 
Alexandria by the Mahomedan Arabs, 99. The Greek 
empire conquered by Mahomet II., 133, Ho^ they were 
deprived of Ba&ria, 309. Origin of the ancient mythology 
of, 265. 

Cum Lacca, natural htftory of, and its ufes in maaufa^lure, 



, H 

Halhead^ Mr., his account of the Sanikreet Bteratiure^ ^4. 
MannOf conumided the only voyage iot difoovery. ttndeitalte 

by any of the ancient ftates in th^ Mediterranean, 35^. 
, c c 4 HanfeatU 
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HanfeaAt league, formed, tnd the ftaple fixed at Bruges, i^o* 

Honing* f Mr*, Crovemer-e^eneralof Bengal, hbattentioa to form* 
iDg a code of Hindoo biwt> -215. 

HectO'PadeSf or Amicable Inftru6tion, an ancient Sanikreet 
comppfition,' account, and character of, 57f# 

Herodotus f a&ms the Cape of Good Hope to have been, pafled 
by fome Phenician teflels, 167* His hiftorf of Seioftiis 
examined, S90« His uniatisfa^ory account of the tides in 
the Red Sea, 499* His ju& de{cription of the Cafpian Sea, 

^PlmJoost that people exa^y de£pribed iff the account of tl^e 
Indian expedition of Alexander the Gr^a^ 23. Their in- 



flexible adherence to their religion, and cails, 356. Their 
four orders, or cafts defcribed, loo. Remarks on the 
po licy and tendency of tbi* popular arrangement, 2004 



Their high antiquity, and nature of their infbtutions, 217. 
Chara^er of, their judicial ^ od^, i^» . State . of. fciences 
am09^ them, 242. Their religiotu tenets and praAices, 259. 
Their names, ranks, and offices of their fereral cafts defcribed, 

' 358. Their temples, 371 • 

, ffiramy King of Tyre, amiis King Solomon in his naval under- 
takings, 9. 

JKpfoluSf captain of an Egyptian Teflel, avails himfelf of the 
monfoons, in failing firom the Arabian gulph to the Malabar 
coaft, 51. 

HitparehuM^ the Qrft who attempted to make a catalogue of the 
ftars, 69. 

Hyioryf authentic, the period of extremely limited, i. Is mi- 
nute in the recoords ot blood, but iilent as to the progrefs of 
ufeful arts, 51. 

Hydafpesy river, a numerous fleet aflembled there by Alexander 
the Great, 18. • ' ' 

Hyphafisy river, the utmoft Emit of Alexander the Great's pro- 
grefs in India, 17. 



' ^ava l^noTf of Marco Polo, afoertained, 343. 
Jenauhf a city built on that river by Alexander the Gfeat, 

303* 1 

Jenkinfon^ Anthony, the mu modem travellei who gives a jud 

4efcription of the Cafpian Sea, 315. 
Jefwont Singf his letter to Aurengzebe, containing a charader 

of Sultan Akber,«69. 
'J$wehf their great uie, and high eftimation among the ancients» 

57^ . . 
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INDEX. 

Jtwty when diey effeded a commercial intercouHe whh Tiidiat 
9* Inquiry into the maritime commerce of Hling Solomon, 
xo. liieir commercial effort terminated in his reign, ih, 

Jndiai the firft naval communication withy from the Weft, 5. 
The trade of the Phenicians with, how. conduded, 7.' 
Naval expedition of the Periians to, ii. Conqiiefts of 
Darius Hvftafpes in, 12. Alexandria, for many centuries 
the chief feat of trade with, 13. Expedition of Alexander 
the Great to, 15. Flouriihing ftate of the country at that 
time, i6« Alexander's voyage down the Indus, 19. Foli-' 
tic^ ftate of the Country at that time, 21, Alexander's 
views in this expedition, 24. Expedition of Seleucus, one 
of the fucceffors of Alexander, 32. Emhafty of Megaf- 
thenes to, 33. Conquefts of the Badlrian Princes in, 37. 
Remains afterward undifturhed by Europeans, until the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled by the Portuguefe, 37. 
A commercial intercourfe eftablifhed with Egypt, 38. 
How Rome was fupplied with eaftem commodities, 47. 
Advantage taken of the monfoons, in failing from the 
Gulph of Arabia to the Malabar coaft, 51. Its commodi- 
ties, articles of luxury, 54. Spices and aromatics, 55. 
Precious ftones, 57. Silk, 59. General view of its ex- 
ports and imports, 62. Companion between the ancient 
and n^odem trade with India, 64. D'Anville's corre^Uons 
of Ptokmy's geography of, 72. The trade by caravans 
proteAed and encouraged by the Romans, 77. The in- 
habitants of the Coromandel coaft always gredt traders, 91. 
The account given of India by Cofmas Indico^leuftes, 94. 
The Romans rivalkd in the Indian trade by the Perfians, 
ih» The Italian ilates engaged in the Indian trade,' 109. 
Account of the Indian trade by Markio Sanudo, 128. 
Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried on by dif- 
ferent nations at diifereht times, 136. A dire^l voyage Cp 
India effefted by the Portuguefe, 146. The ftaple of the 

* Portuguefe trade eftabUihea at the city of Malacca, 150* 
A conunercial empire eftablifhed in the Eaft, by the Por- 
tuguefe, 156. How it came to pafs that the ducovery of 
a direct navigation to India was referved for modem times, 
164. The condu^ of ancient and modern navigators to 
the Eaft, compared, 168. The prices of Indian commodi- 
ties greatljr reduced by the opening a-^edt y:ommunication 
with India,' 171. The India tra^ a continual drain of 
American filver from Europe, 180. Contraft between the 
fti^e of the natives of India and America, when firft difcQ- 

^ vered, 183. The trade of Europe with cadi, coropared,^ 
186. The filver exported to India contributes to enrich in- 
ftead of imppverifhing I^urope, |88* Importance of ti^e 

difco- 
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INDEX- 

JStatwtry •£ iht ptffiige to Indk round tbe Cape of Go«4 
Hope to Surope» 189. Examination of ^ improbabili- 
ties attendin|r the fap pafe d expedition of Sefoftrit to India, 
369. Remvkt en the weather there, 395. Rehiarks ^£ 
the naval ei^editioa ^ Nearchu^ 398. Pecntiarities in 
tlie ladiaa tudes, 299* ATerfion of the natives of the 
£aft to At (ea, 305. Major Rennd't account of the 
fiver Gan^^ 306. jElndeavours to afccrtatn the fitoation 
of the aaoeflt dtjr of Pidibothrai 307. How the Indian 
ttade hat been carried oa tinxHirh Egypt at different times, 
3io» ErroBeotts-defcriptionB m die Cafpian fea by andent 



wntera, ^4* Deccaa, the ancient Dachanos of Anaan, 
317. The life of ^ mariner's compaiis kamed by tl^ 
Eaxero from the Europeans, 335. The Gentoos in- 



HevUe ia their religion, 3j^ Computed number of Maho- 
aaedans in India, i3. Extenfive cinsubticni of Eaftem 
goods by the caravans, 352. The natives of India the 
earheft known people who were ctvHized, 197. llieir 
divifion into cafts, 199. The per£edion of Indian manu- 
fadnres ^urcomnted for, 201 « The general tenure of land 
there, 3o8« Chara^er of the Hindoo code of laws, 217. 
General account of the Pagodas, 220* Fortreffes, 227. 
Mechanic arts, 228. Literature, 231. Their fciences, 
240* Their rdBgious tenets, 2c8« Chi^ of fupedlkion, 
26z. The pure theology of the Brahnuns, 274. General 
raae£kioos formed on the preceding review of the eaftem 
nations, 284. The mamiers aiul cuftoms of the natives in- 
fluenced by the Mahomedm and European intru^rs, 362. 
Account of the Sanikreet literature, 374^ The Heeto- 
Buies, 375^ The Five Gems, 377. Ode from Wulli, ii. 
Specimen of Indian conveyancing, 1^. The four «ras of 
Indian chronology, explained, 378. 
Jndiemmy of the ancients, the jfame with modern indigo, 

Jndlg^f the feverfd kinds of, mentioned by authors, and its ufes, 

37** . 
Indutf river, paifed by Alexander the Creat, i6. His voyage 

4own that river, 19. 
Jn/iiiuiioni of India, the peitnanency of, accounted for, 202. 
Iniereft of flBonev, the moft exad Standard of commercial pro* 

fits, 140. Chrooc^ogical view of, i j.i. 
Joanna oi Navarre, her exdanuition at tke wealth of the city of 

Bruges, 344^ 
ftafyi riie of die commercial ftates of, 108. They hnport the 

jM^u6fcioBs of India, 109. Tlie profits xhey reaped mm the 

Cnrfades, iiy* See Ftnk^f Genoa, 8cc. 
.Irinenariei of the Roican empire, how foimed, 322* 

2 Julhti 
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Jmlius dtfart hit inapiifieeBt preftnt to SerTSiy tbe mother df 
BrutttS) 58. His Ignorance of the Britifli ttdeBi» 299* A ge- 
neral furvey of the whole Roman empire undertaken oy 
hmiy 3^^* 

Ju/litif obferrationt on his accosnt of the progreb mnde by 
SekttCQs in In£a» 905* 

Jufiinian^ Emperor, Ikiw he introduced the filk-worm into the 
Gre^ empire^ 96. 



Lani^ the general tenures of, in Indk^ 909. 563. Specimen 

firom'an ancient grant of, 377. 
LaikuJei^ how afcertained by the ancient geographers, %6* 

Were more readily determined by them Uian longitudes, 88. 

Lawyert, Eoropean, the ftyie of, compared wkh that of the 

Eaiftem Pundits, 377. 
JLeibnitxy his account of the inilm^ions given to the Florentine 

ambaffadors to the Sokhn of Egypt; 341. 
Logic tod metaphyiics, ftate of, in India, 243. . 
Longitudes of places, hows determined by ancient geographers, 

86. 328. 



M 

Magellan efFe6is a paSage for the Eaft Indies weftward from 

America, 177. 
Mahabarat, an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 232. 

Extrad^s from, 242. 245. 277. 
Mabmoudo^ Gaznah, the vaft fleet that oppofed his invafion of 

Iiidia, 297. 
Mahomet f rapid fpread of his religion, and the great effedls pro- 
duced by it, 98. Contributed greatly to extend the com- 
, merceoiAfia and Africa, 159. 
Mahomet II., Emperor of the Turks, fubdues the Grecian 

empire, 133. 
MabudeU M., his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients as to 

the nature of filk, 318. 
Malabar coaft, probable derivation of its name, 93. How 

mentioned by the Arabian writers, 103. 
Malacca^ the city of, rendered the ftapleof the trade carried on 

in the Eaft by the Portuguefe, 150. 
MaliUve iilands, probable derivation of their name, 93. 

Marit 
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Mm^ a reti^w of his progreft in focial fife^ 204* 
Manufa&ureSf Indiao, the perfection of, accounted for^ 

201. 
MapSf none prior to thofe formed to illuilrate Ptolemy's geo- 

grapfay'haTe reached modern tines, 85* 
Marco P0I09 the Venetian, ac^omit of iris travels, 132. Ob- 
' JeCUons to his relations, and vindication of them, 342. 
Marfeilieiy opens a trade with Conftantinople for Indian com« 

modities, iii. 
Mqffoudh the Arabian, his account of India^ 333. 
Meccdf tiie temple there vifited as well by commercial as by 

devout pilmms, 114. The pil^mages to, contributed 

greatly to facilitate trade, 159, Account of the caravans 

which viiit the tanpk thore, 349. 
Medicit Coima di, a .Fk^rentine merchant, ne^ociates a com- 

merdal treaty with Egypt in favour of his countrymen, 

127. 
Mtdtterramean iea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 1 66. 
MeghafieneSf his emba^ from Sekucus King of Syria, to India, 

33« His account of India, 34* 
MocensgOf Doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his account 

of the naval ftrength of that republic,. 347. 
Mottkl/b annalifts, a charaCier of, i io« 
Monfoofu^ the firft application of them in voyages^ to India, 

Mofuy the books of, the moft ancient and genuine record of 

the early ages of the world, i; 
Mufiris^ a port on the coaft of Malabar, frequented by ancient 

navigators in the Indian trade, $2. , 
Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 265. 



N 

Nadir Shahf general review of his Indian expedition, 

296. 
Nttgara of Ptolemy, its latitude accorcHng to D'Anvilie, 

80. 
Navigations origin of, traced, 4. Where firft cultivated, 5. 

How introduced among the Egyptians, 6. 
NearchuSf consmands the naval expedition of Alexander the 

Great down the Indusy 19. ,. Remarks on, 298. 
f^icephorus Gregorat^ his cliara£ier of the Genoefe at Conftan- 

tinople, JJ39. ^ 

NiMuhi;, his Evidence in favour of the European origin of tlie 

fnariner'^ compafs, 335. 
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Omafi Caliphy feundt the city of Baflbra^ ioo« 

Ormusf the ifland of^ feized by the Portuguefe, 15a, Defcrip^ 

tion of, ib» 
Oudey Nabob of, the great probability of difputes between him 

and the Seiks, 294. 



Pagodas of India» general account of, 220. 370* Are phioed 

with aftronomieal precifion, 381. 
Palibotbraf endeayours to afcertain the iituation of that city^ 

307. 
Palnifrat by whom, and pn what occaiion builty 47. Its ftu- 

pendous rains, 50. Its preient fUte^ 51 « 
Pat^aby progrefs of Alexander the Great through that co4|n« 
' try, 16. . . . • 

Papyrutj occafion of its being difufed for writiacr on, 339. 
Parcbmentf when firft ufed for the record of charters and 

deeds, 3 J5.s 
Parian 9 the moft contemptible race of men in India, 336. 

359. 
Patna^ evidences of its not,being the ancient city of Palibothrat 

- 308- ^ . .* ' . 

Pearls^ their high eftimation among the Romans, 57. Were . 
dearer than diam9nd8, 318. 

Pera^ the chief fuburb of Conftantinople, granted to the Ge« 
. noeij^ on the fubverfion of the Latin empire there, j22. The' 
Genoefe exp^ed by the Turks, 133. 

Perfiaf how the commerce between mat country and India was 
condu<St^d, 43. Vigorous cultivation of tne India trade, 

. 94« The filk trade engrofied by the Perfians, 96. Their 
extortions introduce the iilk*worm to Europe, 90. Is con- 
quered by the Arabs, 99^ Neftorian churches planted there^ 
104. Amount of the revenue of the Perfian monarchs from 
Herodotus, 293, Inftances of their ancient averfion to the 

. fea, 304. 

Phalanx^ Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the Great, 

Phcnidansf how they opened a commercial intercourfe witK 
India, 7, Are faid by Herodotus to have pafled the Cape of 
Good Hope, 167. 

Pbilofophy^ the cure for fuperftition, 272, " 

Pllgrimaget 
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PUgrkfUMtit to the Holj Land* undertaken as well from com* 
mercial as from pknu motivesy 1 15. Account of the pilgrim* 
ages to Mecca^ 349. 

Pl^y% fables, the origm of, traced, 375. 

PUiOi his political objeftiona to commerce in ^ weU-regulated 

• commonwealUv 317* 

PBny the^eUer, hit iknder knowledge of India, 68. His ac- 
const of the ifland of Tiprobane, 8^. Obfervations on hit 
account of the progrefs of Seleucus m India^o^* 

PamfomtMs MeUf his account of the ifland of Taprobane, 82* 
And of the Cafpian fea, 314* 

Porcehmef the firfl mention of^ by Arabian trarellers, 103* 

Pmrtwgalf drcumftancet that led the Pdrtuguefe to the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope» 145. Tagorout exertions of 
the Portugoefe to cultivate the Eafkera trade, 149. They 
aim at a monopoly of the trade to ^ Eait, 151. £fta^ 
bH(h a commercial empire in the Eaft, 156. T^ir a^bivity 
in exploring the Eaf^n countries, 169. They drive the 
Venetians out of the European markets, by reducing die 
prices of India goods, 172*. How they remained fo hmg in 
the exclufi ve po&£Eon of the Indian trade, 1 76. Are rtniued 
at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 178. And by 
die ]£i£^ifh, ih. RepuUe the efforts of Solrman the lifag- 
nificent to drive them from India, 192* Tneir intercoune 
with infidels lioenfed by a Papal bidl, 340. 

Porusf oppofet the progrefs of Alexander the Great in India, 
i6. Remain ftetdy to the Macedonian intereft, «i • 

Pot^, the difcovery of. the filter mines of, the arft perma- 
nent iburoe of wealth derived by Spain firom Americaf. 
185. 

PtoUmj^ the geographer, eftimate of hb fcientifical know- 
ledge, 68. Eftabmhed geomphy upon its proper princi- 
ples, diQ, His accounts of & continent of India exanuned, 
yi. His geography of India a^ufted by that of modem ' 
times by M. ID'Anyille, 73. Inftances of his exaftnefs in 
Ibme pofitions, 8o< His account of the ifland of Tapro- 

' b^ne, 83. His character, by Agathemerus, 321. His 

S!ographical errors, ^23. From what nuiterials he compofed 
s geography of India, 3^0. 
Ptokmy Lagut^ eftablifhes the feat of the Egyptian govern- 
ment at Alexandria, and ere^ the light4ioufe on the Pha- 
• ros, 38. 

Ptolemy Pbiladelphus^ projedts a grand canal to facilitate the 
intercourfe between Egypt and India, 39. Founds the 
city of Berenice, ih. 
Pubanaif the ancienV Flithania of Arriaa, 321. 

Ramufia 
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Ramufif (ktedt the geographical errors of Ptolemy» 324. 
RaynaU Abb^» charader of his hiftory of the Eaft and Wefl 

Indies, 18^ 
Red Seaf derivation of the name, and the different appEcationa' 

of it by the ancients and the modems, «oo* 
Reiigicn and fuperfbition difcriminated^ 2(x>. ^ 

Renaudotf^ M., his tranflation of the Eailem voyage of twalfa* 

homedans, from the Arabic, vindicated from the charge of 

impoiition, 331. ^ 

Rennell^ Major, his illuftrations of the Indian expeditioQ. of 

Alexander the Great, zb* 293. ^o2. His account of ikm 

river Ganges, 306. Remarks on his account of the fituation' 
. of the city of Palibothra, 307. His opinion of the Egyptian 

navigation examined, 312* 
Rbinocoiura^ the ancient port of communication between Fhe» 

nicia and India, 8. 
Roger i M., hia account of the Indian chronology, 370* 
Rome 9 rife of the power of, 45, How fuppued with IncBan 

conmiodities, 47. Its imports from thence^ articles of luxury^ 

54. Sj^ices, 55. Precious ftones^ 57. Silk, 59. Re. 
, mained ignoraot of the nature or produdlion of^ filk, 6o» 

How the breeding lilk-worms was introduced into the 

Eaftem empire, 95. Confequences of the Roman empivot 

being diflblved by the Barbarians, 129. How the itinera^ 

ries of the empire were formed, 322. 
RuJJiai a commercial intercourfe by land opened between that 

country and Chma, ^^3. 
Ryott of Indoftan, enquiry into the tenure by which they hold 

their poffeffions,^ 365. 

S 

Sacontala^ an ancient Indian dramatic poem, accotmt ^, 

235. ' 

Sacotecas, the mines of, in Mexico,, importance of the difco»[ 

very of, to Spain, 185. 
Saint Cro'txj Baron de, obfervations on his Critique des Hil^ 

toriens d* Alexander le Grand, 304. 
Samarcandy by what name known, to Alexander the Great, 14.^ 

Its latitude, as afcertained by D'Anville, 8o« 
Sandracottusy an Indian prince, his revolt ag^inft, and tfeal;^*^ 

with Seleucus, King 01 Syria^ 32. 

Sanfirm 
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INDEX- 

Sam/kfiii literature^ a new acquiiitiony 374* Mr^ Halhed's ac« 

count of, 375. 
SamuJof Marino, his account of the Venetian trade with India 

in the fourteenth century, 128. 
Scumcei and Arts, where fiirft cultivated, 2. A view of the ftate 

of, in India, 242. 
ScjUxf of Quyandra, his naval expedition to India, 1 1 . Gives 
' &bidous accounts of the country, I2« Why his voyage ir 

not mentioned by Arrian, 297. 
Stafoysf modem, e^abliihed upon the fame principle with 
.' the phalanx (^ Perfians formed by Alexander the Great, 

a?* . 

Seiii of India, probability of difputes between them and the 

Britifh, 294. Their fituation and chara£ter, 29^. 
SeliucuSf the fucceflbr of Alexander, his expedition to India, 

32. Obfervations on, 305. 
^ Seftmf Sultan, the conqueror of the Mamelukes, his attention to 

the advantages of the Indian conunerce, 190. 
SemsramUf the vaft fleet that c^pofed her invafion of India, 

297. 
Sera Meiropoluf of Ptolemy, its latitude accbrdmg to D'Anville, 
'80. 

Seringhamf defcription of the pagoda there, 226. 
Se/oftris^ Kin^ ot Egypt, the firft who rendered the Egyptians 
' a commercial people, 6» Improbabilities attending nis fup* 

pofed expedition to and conqueft of India, 289. 
Shqfier^ feme account of, 244. 377* 
SUltiiiba, account given of this iiland by Cofmas Indicopleu- 

ftc8,93. 
Silit its high eftimation among the Romans, 59. The trade 

for, engroifed bv the Perfians, 95. Silk-worms obtained and 
, cultivated by the Greeks, 96. Account of the Venetian 

and Florentme trade for filK, 124* Ignorance of the an- 
cients, as to its produ^on, 318. Why difliked by the 

Turks, 321. 
Silver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the Eaft 
. Irdia.trade, 180^ Europe how enriched by this exportation, 

188. 
StMS Metropolis f of Ptolemy, endeavours of M. D'Anville toaf- 

certain its fituation, 75. 
Slave trade f modem, the origin of, i8l. Is largely carried on 

by the African caravans,. 3c i, 
S/Jomofit King of Judea, inquiry into his maritime conunerce, 9. 

Builcb Tadtnor, in the defert, 47. 
Se^ymanf the Magnificent, his e&rts to drive the Portuguefe 

uom IndiatJ90» 

SoiJ, 
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SpuU detaiptiM of, from die Miihiib«ntt» S4i» 

Sfaiftf how that country happened to hare the adrantage ami 
honour of difooyei^ng America, 144* Gold and filrer iha 
only profitable articles they fouad in Amertca, i8^« Are 
ohhged to colonize in order to iaifKrove their difeorenea^ l§7« 

Sfictif and aromaticSii why much ufed by the ancients, ^^^ 
Vaft modem confumption of them, 1 75. 

Sira^Of Ibs obfeure knowledge of India, 66. His account of 
the ifland of Taprobane, 81 • .Denies that Sefodris ever en- 
tered India, 291. Evidence of his (lender knowledge of 
India, 312. His account of the Cafpian fea, 314. How 
he juftines his negle6i of Hipparchus, 321. His free expo* 
(ition of ancient meology, 282. His account of the jealous 
caution with which the Indian women were guarded, 362. 
His account of the ancient dyes, ^72. 

Sumatra^ the ifland of, vifited by the early Arabians, 102. 
Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 343. 

Superfi'ttion and religion difcriminittea, 260. Origin of 
luperftition, 262. Progrefs of, 266. Pi&ure of Oriental 
fuperftition, 267- Philofophy fetal to, 271. 

Sitrya SiddhanUt^ the fcientifical merit of that ancient Orkntal 
compoGtion, 382. 

Syllay vaii quantities of fpiees confumed in his funeral pile, 
.^6. 



Tadmori in the de&rt, by whom built, and for what purpofe, 
47. Its ftupendous ruins, 49. Its prefent ftate, 5.1. 

Tamirlaney his judicious choice of the feafon lor his Indian 
campaign, 296. 

Taprohane^ Strabo's account of that ifland, 81. Pliny's ac- 
count of it, 82. Ptolemy's account of it, 83. Appears to 
be the ifland of Ceylon, 84. Account given of this ifland 
by Co&aas Indicopleuftes, 93. 

Tatta^ great drought there, 296. Vaft numbers of velTels for 
water-carriage there, 296. 

Tea has within a century become a neceflary of life in many- 
parts of Europe, 356. Amazing annual importation of, 
th 

Tea-Tree^ firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103. 

TideSf of the Indian^ocean, peculiarities in, 299. 

Trade^ how at firft conduced between different countries, 3. 
Between Egypt and India, 38, Exports and imports of 
India, 54. 

D D Tranfmgratitn 
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Tranfmigratlon of feulsy the *£aftcrh doArine of» expbunedi 

280. 
Turkif their fcniples concerning the wearing of (ilk, 321. 
Tyrcy the bed account of the^ cooftmercial tninfaftipns of thatt 

city to be found in the prophet Ezekiel, 292. 



Vafa Murrbtnat of Pliny, inquiry into the nature and compo- 
iition of, 335. 

Vtmce% firil rife of, as a conunercial Hate, io8. Conflanti- 
nople taken, in conjun6Uon with the crufaders, 119. The 
Venetians en^ge uu'gely in the trade and manufacture 
of iilk, I20. The Latin empire in the Eaft fubverted, 
121. The Venetians fupplanted in the trade with Con- 
ftantinople by the Genoe^, 124. They fettle a trade 
with Alexandria, 125. Account of the Venetian trade 
with India in. the fourteenth century, 128. Travels of 
Marco Polo, 132. Their trade extended by the Turks fub- 
• duing the Greek empire, 134. Remarks on their trade 
for Indian gck)ds, 136. Evidences of the great wealth 
they acquired by thw trade, 140. Alarm taken at'tSe 
dire6k voyage to Eaft India, by Vafco de Gama, 149. 
Meafures profecuted by the Venetians to check the pro- 
" grefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 153. The Portuguefe 
fupplant them in the European market, by reducing the 
prices of Indian goods, 172. The g^eat extent of their 
trade, 346. The Bank of Venice the firft formed of any 
in Europe, ih* Amount oi the Venetiiwi naval ftrength in 
the fifteenth century, 347. 

(//«/ Begj his ^ftronomii^ tables, 80. 

VirgiU a good natural hiftorian, as well as a defcriptive poet, 

Volney^ M., his account of the camel, 349. And of the 
paravan from Damafcus to Mecca, 350^ 
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Wtlford^ lieutenant, his lexamination of Atrian's Periplus by 

. modern names and fituations, 321. 

H^iHitUf Mr., account of his tranflation of the Heeto-pades, 

375- 
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IVomettt the jealous feclufion of, in India^ whence derivedy 

361. 
fVuUh charader of an ode tranflated from, 377. 
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ZemtnderSi their office in the government of Indoftan, 365. 
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